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Or all pathetic things the most is this— 
A happy bright-eyed Child, some four years old, 
Making acquaintance with man’s common world. 
Joy, wonder, eager questionings ; anon 
An anxious look, a swift and wide-eyed stare 
At his dear Oracle; what merry laughs 
And low contented songs made by himself 
Are his; and youthful strange imaginings! 
And sometimes you may see those innocent eyes 
Fix’d in a meditative trance, the while 
He strives to see some vaguest vapoury form 
Of thonght within him. 

O this world of ours! 


I am your Prophet, Priest, and Oracle, 

My little Son; whatever I respond 

Is fate. One only answer vexes you— 

‘I do not know.’ You try and try again 

For something better, and are ill-content. 

But often must you hear those baffling words ; 
And often must you say them to yourself 
When manhood, which you deem omniscient, 
Is yours in turn,—is like what we have found. 


The Prophet’s highest care—not to mislead 

His neophyte. The dream, the phantasy, 

I put into his mind, is truth for him, 

Until he finds it untrue. This young soul 
Tremulous with wonder, curiosity, 

Imagination, (look but in his face) 

Drinks in the world through every joyful sense. 
Sensation turns to thought, and thought revives 
Sensation in the memory ; thus is built 


' The first part was in our September number. 
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The body of the mind by slow degrees, 

With order’d imagery, with habitudes 

Of movement; and the little world it lives in 

Is its own making chiefly. All the while, 

The great world lives around it, and includes 

It with the rest of things. A word of mine, 

Be it the emptiest breath, can take firm shape 

In my son’s world; the herald’s animals 

Inserted in his natural-history book 

Were just as credible as any there; 

Angel is no whit harder to conceive 

Than eagle, and a Heaven above the clouds 

(Reach’d by balloon perhaps) much easier 

Than suns and planets and space without a bound. 
He shall not build a false world, little Son, 

So far as my skill can sift out the follies 

Men have mix’d up with everything. My care 

Is less to teach than save him from being taught 

Half-truths and falsehoods in his tender time. 


Beware, my Son, of words! The Human Race 
Hath stored its wisdom there, its errors there, 
Mistakes and follies and duplicities. 

Of words false gods are made, each doom’d at last 
A worn-out idol to the lumber-loft 

Or trim museum,—concourse wonderful, 

Superb, grotesque, pathetic, and obscene ! 


But childhood asks, ‘ Who made all these things ?’ ‘ Gop.’ 
‘Where does God live ? ’—suppose I point and say, 
‘On that high mountain top;’ my child regards 

The peak with joyful awe; but one day climbs 
And finds a barren frosty crag, nor heeds 

The wide-spread glory of things encircling it. 

He hears of Heaven above the clouds; his book 
At school confuates it: starry heaven goes blank. 
Words said to children can be only true, 

Or not, in their direct and simple sense. 

‘At such and such a place, God walked with men; 
They saw and heard Him; what he said and did 
Is warrant for your duties and your hopes.’ 

The warm young spirit trustfully accepts, 

Lies down, uprises, in a full belief, 

From day to day, for many days and years; 

Till one day comes the question ‘Is this true?’ 
Nay, teach the plans, ways, character of God, 
With Man’s relations to Him thence deduced, 
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In any form of words you will: how fence 
The fatal question out—‘ But is this true?’ 
The answer ‘No!’ smites all truth to the ground, 
The vine and prop together; Truth itself, 
Immortal Truth, lies murder’d ! 

Foolishness, 
Dishonesty and cowardice of men, 
What bitter pain, what cruel wrongs ye breed ! 
As if our case were not perplex’d enough, 
And troublesome enough, aud sad enough, 
But we must writhe in self-inflicted pangs ! 


But in the reign of Science you are born. 
Theology, with pomp and riches yet, 
Sits mumbling, droning, in his padded chair, 
Gonty, asthmatic, ailing every way. 
A young audacious voice rings through the land— 
Ask questions, men, where ye may hope reply 
By gauge of human faculties, may test 
Reply when found. First cause and final cause 
In every case being out of reach, henceforth 
Fix eye and thought upon the scrutable; 
Travel, examine, and subdue throughout 
The great domain of Science; step by step, 
Link after link, trace, test, confirm and fix 
The sequences of natural law; reduce 
The complex to the simple; thus control, 
So far as man may do so, human life, 
The race itself; attain, whate’er it be, 
No twilight Land of Dreams, Fool’s Paradise, 
Hid in a theologic labyrinth 
Or metaphysic jungle. How sublime 
In its simplicity, one single fact 
In pure mechanic formula express’d 
(Shall it be call’d Vibration ?—possibly) 
And all phenomena its aspects merely ! 
This we shall find at last.’ 

And then? what then? 

Are we at home henceforward in the world? 
All comfortably settled in our minds, 
Knowing the immortal truth—Vibration ? 
Shall we spoonfeed our babes on science-pap, 
Till teeth find tougher work? train them to scan | 
The mechanism of all phenomena, 
To measure and set it down in proper form,— 
The ne plus ultra this, which cannot baulk ? 


_— 
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Again I say, Beware of words, my son. 
Exact and systematic knowledge—good ! 
But now, of what? Of the true nature of things ? 
This is abjured. No step found possible 
In that direction. Of phenomena ? 
‘Snrely.” But I deny it: very close 
We peer, and make our atoms very small, 
Yet after all ’tis but the coarser part 
Of any one phenomenon of nature 
Which we can measure and make record of. 
Science is measurement, no more, no less, 
Whatever sauce we add. Minds wholly fill’d 
With Physical Science (and a fond conceit 
That they alone know Nature) miss and Jose 
The natural appearances of things 
Beyond all common ignorance. Day and night, 
Earth, ocean, sky, the seasons, peopled full 
With countless forms of life; a world imbued 
With beauty and with wonder and with awe, 
Powers inexpressible and infinite, 
Whereto man’s spirit exquisitely thrills, 
Raised, rapt, and soaring on celestial wings,— 
Which extasy begetteth Art in some, 


In every sane soul Worship in some wise, 
Voiceless or silent,—shall we see instead 
The tall ghost of a pair of compasses 
Stalking about a world of diagrams, 

And algebraic regiments that march 

And countermarch and wheel ? 


O learn all this— 
If so thou fail not to come back at last, 
My son, to nature’s own rich symbolism! 
Value appearances, and study these 
To see them well,—your first relationship, 
Your last and truest too, with circumstance; 
More excellent by far to apprehend 
Than all disclosures of analysis. 
Upon the surface earthly Beauty blooms, 
Yielding itself to every loving eye, 
Known heavenly in its correspondences 
When Seer or Poet comes; immortal flow’r, 
Beloved of Man’s soul, no trivial thing, 
No fleeting thing, as flimsy proverbs wail! 
Inferior truths are good in their degree, 
But the first-met is first, nor ever can 
Be weigh’d or measured. That the world is fair 
Concerns us more than that the world is round, 
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(Though this, like every truth, be well to know) ; 
The rose, the primrose, and the hawthorn-flow’r, 
The colours of the dawn or evening air, 

The woodlands, and the mountains, and the meads, 
Lakes, rivers, rivulets and rocky springs, 

The varying ocean and the starry night, 

Have in their beauty more significance 

Than tabulated light-waves which impinge 

On optic nerves and yield the brain a sense 

Of red, blue, yellow—Science knows not how. 
Science can but afford a pitying smile 

If you forget that just where warmth begins 

Of human interest in a question, there 

Science stops short. And let her have the praise 
Of keeping in her limit, if she keep, 

And lack not limitation’s humbleness. 


Beware, I say, of words, warm, wide, and loose ; 
Beware of cold and rigid formule 
No less: both full of power—they are not things, 
Nor even thoughts, but shadowings-forth of thoughts, 
Wearing a phantom dignity themselves. 
True, that we think by these: most men by words, 


The grave mathematician by his signs 
Expressing a mechanic universe, 

Yet giving irrepressible Fancy room 

To sport in magical curves and deem herself 
Almost creative in mechanic wise, 

Leaving out life and beauty merely. Words 
Have melody and colour, and therewith 
The Poet’s art can build a lovelier world, 
Nay, truer than the common, for the gold 
Is smelted from the dross that made it dull. 
Be ever thankful of poetic truth, 

And hold it fast. Value Appearances, 

And let Imagination teach their worth, 
Counting this practical. A sane clear mind 
To see, and to imagine, is a mind 

Of noblest rank: learning will nourish it, 
But not to any show of learning: such 

Are Seers and Poets. Through appearances 
Beheld with keen and sympathetic eyes 
Imaginative insight pierces deep 

To something secret,—not mechanical 

But spiritual, and wholly beyond reach 

Of Science, which too often is so vain 

As therefore to deny it scornfully ; 
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Spiritual, but not contained or circumscribed 
In any creed that is or will be made. 

Ah, might we trust the Poets all in all! 
Too often they divert themselves and us 
With gambols in the air. Amorous of words, 
Temptable by a rhyme or phrase, they make 
Language their end not means. Sometimes they stoop 
To stroke the public ear and give those jaws 
The food they gape for. 

Men, in short, my son, 

Speak truth by most imperfect signs at best, 
And with it many follies, many lies, 
Deceiving or deceived, being only men, 
Weak, wavering, limited. Yet men alone 
See, note, explore, make record of, would fain— 
But cannot ever—comprehend the world. 
Life being a mystery, not a mechanism ; 
Orderly miracle, where some men see 
The order, some the wonder, most, and shape 
Their diagrams, their phantasies; the Wise— 
Wedding experience and imagination— 
Both ; and lift up their eyes and hands to Gop. 

As to the Future, that is God’s affair. 
I am not Ruler of the Universe, 
Nor in His secrets; but I hold Him good, 
His riches boundless, and His will to give. 
Also that Man has share—whatever share— 
In working out the Universal Plans, 
And our own fate is partly in our power, 
For each, for all,—how far we cannot know. 
This I do know, immortal thoughts alone, 
Eternal things, have interest for my soul— 
That which is truly me, my inmost self. 


Man can help men, and also hinder them. 
Men’s evil and folly are to guard against, 
Assuming many shapes; not dangerous least 
In Books, pretended utterances of thought. 
I say it who have loved books all my life. 
The tongue may lie, or, self-deceiving, show 
Folly in wisdom, may omit or add, 
Transpose, misrepresent ; more easily 

The pen; and lo, by typographic art 

What inky robes of grave authority 

Do words put on, and in the library 

The volume takes its seat among its peers, 
Or quasi-peers. Nowhere such solemn shams 
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As pen and printer’s ink can make! Man’s tongue 
Is flexible, but eye, face, voice, and gesture, 

Body and whole demeanour help you well 

To check or to corroborate his speech 

(Put faith in physiognomy!); a Book 

Wears deep disguise; may be a puppet-thing, 
And not a man at all. The World of Books 

Is full of glamour; evil, good, false, true, 

Living and dead; enchanted wilderness 

Where many wander, few can find a path, 

Or gather what is good for them. My Boy, 

I vow, shall not begin to read too soon! 
Learning can nourish Wisdom, when good food 

Is quietly digested; but, too oft, 

Unfit, ill-cook’d, or overloaded meals 

Lie crude and swell the belly with wind, or breed 
Dall fat, mistook for portliness and strength. 
And surely never since the world began 

So many Learned Fools as now-a-days, 

Or Learned Folly with so loud a voice. 

Even the Wiser slip from sanity 

At times, and swell the roaring storm of words. 


I am your Oracle and Prophet now, 
Young Mortal, weak and ignorant as I am, 

And fain to question rather than reply. 

Yet have I journey’d on the road of life 

Full many a mile, and bought experiences, 

Seen, done, rejoiced, and suffer’d, with a soul 

Not timid, neither hard, sincere in grain, 

Open to every influence, not engross’d 

Of any, wishing well to all I met. 

On foot, but not a beggar, have I fared, 

Rested in huts and inns and palace halls, 

Conversed on equal terms with many men, 

Crept through dark valleys, climbed the mountain-tops, 
And known all kinds of weather. Here I sit 

By fireside, with a baby on my knee. 

A Boy with golden curls and grave blue eyes, 

Asking me questions. Shall I tell him truth? 

Yes, Dearest, now and ever! But to know 

The needful questions is to be mature. 

A child but asks as prompted—and alas 

Mostly by Ignorance in Wisdom’s mask, 

That uses words unmeaningly, and crowds 

Life’s pathways with memorials of man’s folly. 
Prompt him I must, and honestly reply. 
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‘Who made the world ?—(Sweep widely both your arms) 
‘Great Gop, my son: this name we call Him by. 

‘ (Lift up your eyes and little hand to him.) 

‘How do we know Him? In the heart and soul. 
‘(Put this hand on your brow, that on your breast.) 
‘What is He? (Place your-hand over your eyes, 
‘And bend your head.) No man hath power to know.’ 


This is enough to tell him at the time. 


Man hath no thoughts to think what Gop is like, 
And much less words to say, but he can feel 
At times the Presence great and wonderful 
Beyond all words and thoughts and dreams, and yet 
Wherein we live and move and have our being. 
All great truths are incomprehensible ; 
Much more the Living Centre of them all. 
The clearest moments of the noblest men 
Give insight thitherward, and what they see 
Belongs to man, though man regard it not. 
Soon the clouds roll together, the ground-fogs 
Grow thick, and all the vision disappears ; 
But what the best eyes at their best behold 
Is Truth Divine; the test whereof is this— 
A lofty sanity of thought and life 
In whoso doth receive it, harmony 
Felt in his inmost being, nor wholly hid 
From other men. But O impossible 
To put the vision into words, nor weave 
Therewith a snare! O folly, to suppose 
That speech, however wonderful it be, 
Is more than makeshift! Could I stop thine ears, 
Till thou art somewhat ripened in thy mind, 
My son, from all more free discourse of God, 
Dogmatic, controversial, personal, 
I would; and I will do it, all I can. 


Tt may be thou art born to a troublous time, 
Retributive on nations for their sins, 
Of darkness, earthquake, storm, an evil time. 
At least, thou shalt escape one evil thing— 
My Evil May-day, doleful to endure, 
Sad to remember. Yet it pass’d; I live; 
And Gop lives. 


END OF PART II. 





HOW TURKEY IN ASIA IS GOVERNED. 


HILE the Porte’s acceptance 

or rejection of the English 
scheme of reforms for our new 
protectorate is still undecided, a 
short sketch of how these Asiatic 
provinces are actually governed 
may perhaps have present inte- 
rest. The system and its results 
cannot be at all fully described 
within the limits of a magazine 
article, but enough may be said to 
suggest some measure of the task 
which any attempt at administra- 
tive purification of the country—by 
whomsoever essayed—will involve. 
The Government of all Turkey, 
the reader need hardly be told, is a 
despotism tempered by certain reli- 
gious and social checks which, for 
nearly a century, have in practice 
reduced the power of the Sovereign 
to that of a quasi-constitutional 
monarch.' In theory the Sultan is 
absolute, but in fact he recognises 
restraints which are unknown to 
both the Czar and the Shah. Thus, 
while the lives and property of his 
subjects are still nominally at his 
mercy, he neither takes the one nor 
confiscates the other except under 
some form of law. So far, there- 
fore, as the caprice of the Sovereign 
is concerned, it may be said that 
both life and property are now 
fairly safe in Turkey. The fruitful 
risks to which the latter is still ex- 
posed proceed rather from sub- 
ordinate official corruption and 
rapacity than from oppression by 
the central Government, and still 
less from the despotic action of 
the Sovereign himself. The per- 
sonal authority of the Sultan is 
now, too, so much more than for- 


merly, exercised through the Grand 
Vizier and his colleagues of the 
Divan, that, if these were always 
honest and able, the Porte might be 
safely left to work out its own poli- 
tical salvation, or rather this would 
not now be in peril. But the con- 
ditions of Turkish office are such 
that the few available men who are 
both able and honest are powerless 
against the many who are neither, 
or who, if able, are not honest to 
prevent the misrule which, en- 
couraged and utilised by foreign 
intrigue, has disrupted the empire 
in Europe, and, unless abated by 
large reforms in Asia, must inevit- 
ably work similar ruin there. 

The present administrative orga- 
nisation is the fourth since the con- 
quest of Constantinople. Moham- 
med II. then divided the Empire 
into two great Governments—the 
European provinces forming one, 
under the collective title of Rou- 
melia; and those in Asia the other, 
under that of Anatolia. The satraps 
appointed to these were the first of 
the historic ‘ Pashas of three tails ’ 
—or standards with three horse- 
hair-pennants—who have since 
figured so prominently in Eastern 
story and Western pantomime and 
drama. Both Roumelia and Ana- 
tolia were further parcelled out into 
sub-provinces, called sanjaks,? ruled 
by Pashas of two tails, who gradually 
came to arrogate, within their re- 
spective jurisdictions, the practical 
independence which their para- 
mount chiefs exercised over the 
whole on either side of the Dar- 
danelles. By the time of Murad 
III. (1574-95) the authority of the 


' In saying this, I take no account of the abortive ‘constitution’ of Midhat Pasha, 
which, though nominally still in existence, is already a dead letter. 

? Anglicé ‘ standards,’ which from being borne before governors of this rank came 
to give their name to the jurisdiction. 
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central Government had thus be- 
come disregarded or defied almost 
every where beyond the metropolitan 
province. 

But that Sovereign was _ still 
strong enough to grapple with this 
state of systematic rebellion, and 
with this view he abolished the 
dual division of the empire, and 
substituted for it a redistribution 
of the whole into twenty-six vilayets, 
subdivided into a hundred and sixty- 
three sanjaks. But the result was 
rather a nominal than real recovery 
of the Imperial authority. The 
governors of the new vilayets and 
reduced sanjaks soon proved as in- 
subordinate as ever, and the bow- 
string, the poison-cup, and the dag- 
ger, employed by the hand of some 
secret agent, became almost the 
only means left to the Porte of 
asserting its power. From time to 


time some rebel Pasha fell dead at 
the close of a banquet or a Deré-bey 
was found a corpse in the morning 
with the fetva of the mufti nailed by 


a poniard to his breast. But the 
very secrecy with which this ter- 
rible justice was administered be- 
trayed the weakness of the central 
Executive, and after a short inter- 
val of stupor things returned to 
their former course. For two 
hundred years this state of chronic 
anarchy continued, varied only by 
occasional spurts of energy on the 
part of the Porte as opportunity 
offered in this province or that, or 
as the personal character of the 
Sovereign impelled. At length, 
towards the close of the last cen- 
tury, throughout three-fourths of 
the Empire the authority of the 
Sultan had sunk to a mere suze- 
rainty, acknowledged only by such 
tribute in money and troops as the 
governors and feudal chiefs chose to 
pay. Selim IIT. (1788-1807) made 
@ vigorous effort to re-establish it, 
but being opposed in his reforms by 
both the Ulema and the Janissaries, 
perished in the attempt. His ne- 
phew, Mahmoud II. (after the brief 
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interval of Mustapha IV.) was more 
successful. By a rare combination 
of tact, energy, and patience, he 
conciliated, till strong enough to 
crush, the forces which had de- 
throned his uncle; and then, su- 
preme in the capital, gradually 
reconquered the provinces—for the 
re-establishment of his full authority 
was, in many of them, virtually a 
reconquest—from Widdin to Bagh. 
dad. Mehemet Alialone defied him 
in Egypt, but almost everywhere 
else the Imperial touhra was feared 
and obeyed as it had not been for two 
centuries and a half. One of the many 
important changes that followed 
this recovery of the Porte’s autho- 
rity was a new classification of the 
provinces made in 1834, the effect 
of which was to increase the number 
of the eyalets (as they were then 
called), while lessening that of the 
sanjaks. The powers of the go- 
vernors were at the same time so 
reduced that almost every impor- 
tant act of administration was made 
dependent on Stamboul, without 
special reference to which—even in 
those days, long before railways and 
telegraphs—a road-tax could not be 
levied nor a brigand hanged any- 
where between Bosnia and the 
Gulf. The authority of the Sultan 
was thus, indeed, substituted for 
the feudal despotism of the Valley 
Lords and other petty tyrants who 
had previously defied it, but at the 
cost of weakening the provincial 
executive to a degree that made 
vigorous administration impossible. 
The next thirty years witnessed 
the famous edict of Gul-haneh, the 
proclamation of Tanzimat, the 
Hatti-Scheriff of 1856, and sundry 
modifications of Mahmoud’s geo- 
graphical scheme, but no essential 
change in the over-centralisation 
of authority involved in his ‘re- 
form.’ By 1864, however, the in- 
conveniences and substantial dis- 
advantages of the system had he- 
come so felt that the Porte decided 
on a partial return to the old or- 
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ganisation, ‘and a measure for the 
fresh re-settlement of the provincial 
administration was then framed by 
A’ali Pasha. This was first ap- 
plied to the province of the Danube, 
and the result of an eighteen 
months’ experiment there under 
Midhat Pasha, being satisfactory, 
it was, in 1867, extended to the 
whole empire. 

Under this scheme, Asiatic Tur- 
key is now administratively divided 
into eighteen vilayets or _first- 
class provinces, and four separate 
districts forming mutessarifliks or 
special governments. The former 
are: those of Brousa, Aidin 
(Smyrna), Koniah, Adana, Angora, 
Castamouni, Sivas, Trebizond, Er- 
zeroum, Van, Diarbekir, Aleppo, 
Syria, Baghdad, Bassora, Yemen, 
the Hedjaz, and the Isles (or Aigean 
Archipelago); while the minor 
governments are: the Lebanon, 
Jerusalem, Djanik, and Divriki. 
The vilayets vary in geographical 
extent, and, according to their size, 
are divided into from three to five 
(or in the case of Syria seven) 
sanjaks, which are subdivided into 
kazas, or districts, and these again 
into nahiés or communes, composed 
of small groups of villages.* The 
vilayet, which mostly bears the 
name of its chief town, is adminis- 
tered by a vali, or governor-general, 
in rank a mushir (highest class 
Pasha) ; the sanjaks by caimacams, 
or lieutenant-governors, ranking as 
mutessarifs or second-class Pashas 
—both appointed by the Porte—and 
the kazas by mudirs or directors, os- 
tensibiy elected by the inhabitants, 
but in reality named by the vali, 
and the communes by mouktars, or 
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mayors, also supposed to be elected 
for a year, but as a rule similarly 
imposed on their constituents by the 
mudir. These mouktars are merely 
the hodja-bashis of the old régime 
under a new name. Indeed, one 
object of the vilayet ‘reform’ was 
to supersede the old municipal 
privileges which had existed in 
Asia from the time of Bajazet I. 
and in Europe from that of Murad 
II. Under these each village had 
been virtually ruled by an elected 
chief called the hodja-bashi, who 
directed its police, apportioned its 
allotted share of taxes, and acted 
generally as its representative with 
the higher authorities, who had 
thus little or no control over muni- 
cipal affairs. In name, but in that 
only, the new system extinguished 
the hodja-bashi, who survives in all 
but some trifling details of his old 
prerogative in the mouktar. The 
latter, like his predecessor, is, as I 
have said, still nominally elected 
by the commune fora year’s ser- 
vice, but is in fact named by the 
mudir for an indefinite term, i.e. 
as long as his patron himself ma- 
nages to retain office, or as he is not 
over-bidden by some other aspi- 
rant to the post.‘ In theory popu- 
lar suffrage is the basis of three- 
fourths of this scheme of provincial 
administration, but equally in the 
case of the various medijlises, or 
councils, which form part of it, as 
in that of the mudirs and mouktars, 
the principle is in practice reduced 
to a mockery and a snare. 

Besider these four grades of 
executive chiefs, each province is 
farther weighted with a very 
numerous staff of administrative 


* The division, in fact, closely resembles that of a French department into arrondisse- 


ments, cantons, and communes. 


* This municipal element has been retained, or rather re-created, after the European 
model, in most of the larger towns, in which (where such luxuries are indulged in) 
publiclighting, street cleaning, and other details of purely civic administration are controlled 
by a committee, partly named by the authorities and partly chosen by the town tax- 
payers. Thus in Constantinople, Smyrna, Beyrout, and a f+w other towns, purely civic 
affairs are so managed, subject to the ultimate authority of the vali or caimacam, as the 


case may be. 
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aides. First in rank of these, 
after the vali, is the mouhassabijee, 
or controller of the revenue, who 
represents the central Ministry of 
Finance, to which, after payment of 
all local expenses, the nett balance of 
the revenue raised is supposed to 
be remitted ; next, the mektoubjee, 
or director of correspondence and 
keeper of the provincial archives ; 
after him the mouavin, or ‘ political 
assistant,’ usually a Rayah, who 
serves as a buffer between the vali 
and the foreign Consuls—relatively 
much greater men in the provinces 
than are their diplomatic chiefs in 
the capital; then an engineer-in- 
chief—mostly a foreigner, whose 
qualification would not always 
satisfy the Institution — charged 
with the direction of the local pub- 
lic works ; and finally, in this upper 
hierarchy, the monfettish, or in- 
spector-general of agriculture and 
trade, who is supposed to keep 
accurate record of the produce and 
imports and exports of the province. 
The whole of these are named from 
Stamboul, as are also the heads of 
the judicial, police, and customs 
services to be presently mentioned. 
Then follows a lengthening file of 
nazirs, mohurjees, and kiatibs of 
every class, in number almost be- 
yond count. Of absolutely the 
whole of these, from the governor- 
general down to the lowest clerk 
or mouktar, it may be affirmed that 
not one owes his post to personal 
merit and qualification, but all to 
bribery or intrigue. The vali him- 
self—usually with the help of an 
Armenian saraff, unless he has be- 
fore been in high office and made a 
‘ pile’—buys his appointment from 
some Palace favourite or other pa- 
tronat the Porte; the caimacam has 
not seldom been the pipe-bearer or 
other more ignoble favourite of a 
similar grandee, or, failing that ad- 
vantage, has bribed and toadied the 

+ man’s servants for the post; 
while the mouhassabijee, the mek- 
toubjee, the mouavin, and other 
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superior functionaries each and all 
obtain theirs, in nearly every case, 
by similar means; and so on 
down to the lowest round of the 
official ladder. 

The same may be said of the 
cadis, chief and subordinate, who 
administer ‘justice’ in the shériat 
courts of first instance and appeal ; 
of the commandant (alai-beyi) of 
the police ; and of the directors of 
the customs who levy transit on 
import and export duties in those 
vilayets in which gumruks visit: 
some corrupt influence has deter- 
mined the appointment of the whole 
—with what effect on the character 
of their official conduct will be 
seen. 

The machinery worked by this 
small army of functionaries and 
employés consists, first, of an ‘ Ad- 
ministrative Council,’ presided over 
by the vali, and including the chief 
cadi, the mouhassabijee, the mek- 
toubjee. the mouavin, and six other 
‘elected’ members, three of whom 
are Mussulmans and three Rayahs; 
a proportion which, even if the 
latter had a spark of independence 
(which they never have), gives a 
swamping majority to the other 
side. The special function of this 
body is, ‘to deliberate on all that 
concerns measures relating to the 
general administration, to the reve- 
nue, to foreign affairs, to public 
works and agriculture, without, 
however, any right of interference 
in judicial affairs.’ Besides this, 
there is at the provincial head- 
quarters a ‘Council General,’ also 
under the presidency of the vali, 
composed of four ‘elected’ mem- 
bers (two Mussulmans and two 
Rayahs) for each kaza of the 
vilayet, convoked once a year (1) 
‘to study questions relating to the 
making, maintenance, and police 
of the trunk roads of the vilayet 
and the minor routes of the kazas 
and communes, as also the con- 
struction, repair, and maintenance 
of the municipal buildings, and to 
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examine the demands of the sanjaks 
and kazas there anent; (2) to de- 
liberate on measures concerning 
the control of the roads; (3) to 
discuss the means for extending 
and promoting agriculture and 
trade; and (4) to consider ques- 
tions relating to the equitable allot- 
ment of taxes in the sanjaks, kazas, 
and nahies.’ But neither this nor 
the Council of Administration has 
any legislative or executive power ; 
they can merely vote on such mat- 
ters as are submitted to them, and 
their ‘recommendations’ are then 
forwarded by the vali to the Porte, 
for approval or veto, by the parti- 
cular ministry concerned. The ad- 
ministrative scheme of the sanjaks 
and kazas is modelled after that of 
the vilayet, only on a reduced scale; 
the caimacams and mudirs here 
respectively taking the place of the 
vali, to whom reports of all official 
business in both jurisdictions are 
transmitted for his sanction or 
rescission. 


The first Imperial interest in 
each province is, of course, the 
collection of the taxes; and in 
connection with this occur three- 
fourths of the abuses from which 


the population suffers. Many of 
the imposts still levied are calcu- 
lated on the basis of a valuation 
made more than thirty years ago, 
which, in most of the vilayets, no 
longer even approximately fits the 
present time. Thus the amount of 
the verghi—a tax on income and 
property, which, next to the oushur 
(tithes), forms the most important 
item of the revenue—was fixed in 
1844, and, without account taken 
of the economical changes that have 
since occurred, the quota then as- 
sessed is still imposed—with the 
practical result, in cases not a few, 
that a village which then numbered 
say fifty or sixty families, but has 
now dwindled down to twenty or a 
dozen, continues to be mulcted in 
the fall original sum. 

Similarly with the conscription : 
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though the Mussulman population 
of a district may have largely de- 
clined, the old number of recruits 
is, as a rule, still exacted, thus 
doubling, or it may be trebling, the 
blood-tax formerly paid. 

But this is not the worst. The 
pernicious system of tax-farming 
(iltizam) everywhere prevails, and 
under this the Governmentis robbed, 
and the population oppressed beyond 
anything known elsewhere. The 
working of this vicious method of 
collection has been so often ex- 
posed, that I need here only 
most briefly describe its operation 
throughout the whole of these 
Asiatic provinces, except in such 
parts of Kurdistan as yet defy the 
tax-gatherer. For the sake of 
anticipating revenue, the tithes— 
now a@ misnomer, as the original 
1o has been raised to 124 per 
cent. of the gross produce—sheep, 
salt, pig, fish, and some other 
fixed yet fluctuating taxes, are 
annually auctioned by tender. The 
estimated produce of one or more 
of these in a district is thus sold to 
an individual or a company of con- 
tractors—nearly always Armenians 
—who split up the district into 
divisions, which they sub-sell at a 
profit; the buyers from them fur- 
ther sub-let, and in this way the 
transfer downwards is continued 
till, at three, four, or sometimes five 
removes from the original pur- 
chaser, the actual collector of the 
tax is reached. At one or other of 
these stages the private saraff of 
the vali is sure to become inter- 
ested, and his influence with the 
great man is (it need not be said) 
very profitably discounted. The 
series of profits made in this way 
represent not merely a large amount 
of revenue diverted from the Trea- 
sury, but a heavy addition to the 
ultimate burden borne by those on 
whom the tax falls. When the 
time for the collection—varying 
with the nature of the crop—ar- 
rives, the oushwrjee and his police 
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myrmidons billet themselves on a 
village, and thus, free-quartered on 
the best it can afford,’ delay their 
valuation of the produce till over- 
ripeness threatens to destroy it, and 
forces the unhappy peasants to 
bribe their despoiler into levying his 
share, which always enormously ex- 
ceeds the 124 per cent. It is esti- 
mated, indeed, that under this most 
vicious system the producer pays 100 
for every 50 received by the Porte.® 
The manifold evils of this mode of 
collection—which simply delivers 
over the whole agricultural popula- 
tion to periodical spoliation—have 
long been notorious ; but the many 
vested interests in its maintenance 
have hitherto defeated every pro- 
posal for its abolition. Fuad and 


A’ali Pashas more than once an- 
nounced their intention to substi- 
tute for it direct collection for 
Government account, and even 
tried the experiment of this in one 
or two of the European provinces, 
but the result was so discouraging 


that the attempt was not carried 
over a second year. Although the 
collectors were armed with the 
fullest powers, they failed to levy— 
or at least to pay into the Treasury 
—the average revenue of preceding 
years under the old system; and 
even a dozen or fifteen years ago 
the Porte could not afford to ex- 
periment in reforms at the cost of 
2,000,000]. or 3,000,000]. a year. 
The idea of a change was therefore 
abandoned. The explanation, of 
course, was either that the collec- 
tors were dishonest—which may in 
any case be assumed—or, which is 
equally probable, that the local 
authorities threw difficulties in the 
way of the collection that reduced 


* These harpies not only pay nothing 
parassi (teeth money, for eating it) besides. 


® Nor is this at all the full measure of the loss sustained by the Government. 
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the result below the average of 
previous ‘farming’ years. Any. 
how, the deficit was considerable, 
and even Fuad and A’ali perforce 
dropped the reform. 

So again as regards the verghi 
and such other taxes as are col- 
lected by the vilayet authorities 
for direct account of the Treasury. 
For the encashment of these there is 
usually no fixed season, and when 
an order, therefore, arrives from 
Stamboul for the remittance of a 
particular sum, the vali sends it on 
to the caimacams, they again to 
the mudirs, and these in the last 
resort to the mouktars and the 
police, to levy the money a tout 
priz. The partition of the amount 
assessed on each commune is a 
nominal duty of the local medjlis ; 
but the mouktar and the police 
officer generally take this profit- 
able function upon themselves, 
aud apportion the sum as they 
like. The amount actually ex- 
torted of course much exceeds 
that claimed by the Treasury; the 
balance represents what is ‘eaten’ 
in ascending scale by the mouktar, 
mudir, caimacam, and vali; as each 
in turn disgorges a part of his 
plunder to the chief next above 
him. Nor is the governor-general 
the last in the chain of bene- 
ficiaries from this systematic ex- 
tortion; he again has to feed his 
patron at the Palace or the Porte, 
for, failing that, his post would not 
be worth a month’s purchase. 

The various medjlises, or councils, 
being nominally elective, are sup- 
posed to act asa check on executive 
abuses, and to give their tax-pay- 
ing constituents a voice, however 
feeble, in the local administration. 


for their entertainment, but often exact dich 


It 


constantly happens that a speculator who has thus bought the tithes of a district, after 

ying a portion of the purchase money, pretends that the produce has been less than 
& had reckoned on, or makes some other excuse for demanding an abatement in the 
price. Delay follows, and as the needs of the Treasury are always urgent, a compromise 
greatly to its further disadvantage is the usual result. 
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But here again the divergence be- 
tween theory and practice is very 
wide. Apart from the fact that 
most of the ‘ elected’ members are 
the mere nominees of the vali, cai- 
macam, or mudir, the interest of the 
whole lies in playing into the hands 
of these functionaries ; and, accord- 
ingly, from the chief medjlis of the 
vilayet to that of the smallest kaza, 
an intelligent and mutually profit- 
able harmony is the rule. If an 
indisposition to vote ‘ straight,’ or 
to set their seals to any document 
that may be submitted to them, is 
ever manifested, the recalcitrant 
is sure to be a Mussulman, for the 
Rayah members would no more 
think of opposing the local au- 
thority than of refusing a bribe in 
cases where the mudir, caimacam, 
or vali has no personal interest. 
Not that metallic arguments are 
more potent with Christian or Jew 
than with their Moslem colleagues, 
whether ew officio or elected, for 
this is a logic that, from the 
president to the lowest scribe, car- 
ries conviction to the minds of all. 
It is, however, in the administra- 
tion of justice that this general 
rottenness of Turkish provincial 
government produces its widest 
and worst effects. Although, in 
many of its incidents and relations, 
society is here less amenable to law 
than in more civilised communities, 
it is still sufficiently so to have in 
the Multequa and other Ottoman 
codes—if at all honestly adminis- 
tered—ample guarantees for sub- 
stantial justice and adequate pro- 
tection against most of the exist- 
ing abuses. But dispensed as it is, 
even between Mussulmans, the law 
is merely another engine of oppres- 
sion at the service of the rich man 
who can pay for it, against the poor 
one who cannot. The legal ma- 
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chinery of a vilayet consists—apart 
from the special jurisdiction of the 
Rayah ecclesiastical authorities 
over their own people—(1) of a 
chief Cadi named by the Sheikh-ul- 
Islam, who exercises an appellate 
authority over a staff of subordinate 
cadis and their naibs (deputies) 
dispensing Koranic law in the 
sanjaks and kazas; (2) of a high 
civil court, presided over by the 
chief cadi, and consisting of six 
‘elected ’ assessors—three Mussul- 
mans and three Rayahs—supple- 
mented by an official delegate. 
The jurisdiction of this tribunal is 
curiously limited, since it extends 
neither to actions between Mussul- 
mans to which the shériat law only 
applies, to Rayah causes within 
the competence of their own eccle- 
siastical authorities, to criminal 
cases, nor to issues that properly 
belong to the commercial courts ; 
(3) of an appellate criminal tri- 
bunal, also presided over by the 
chief Cadi, and similarly constituted 
to the civil court. The sentences 
of this, as of the last, are referred 
for execution to the vali, who, in 
capital cases, has to await their 
confirmation by the Porte;’ and, 
(4), of a high commercial court, 
with appellate jurisdiction over the 
commercial tribunals of the sanjaks. 
In their judicial as in their civil 
administration, the sanjaks and 
kazas are similarly organised, only 
here again on a smaller scale, and 
with appeal lying from their courts 
of first instance to the supreme 
tribunals of the province. 

In theory, such a machine seems 
to fairly meet the needs of sub- 
stantial justice at such a stage of 
civilisation as these Asiatic pro- 
vinces have reached, and in prin- 
ciple the law itself is in the main 
equitable and good, but its admi- 


* During his government of the Danube province and afterwards of Baghdad, Midhat 
Pasha made short work of this limitation of his powers. He hanged right and left 
where justice seemed to require it, and in a few months reduced both provinces to a state 
of lawfulness unremembered by the oldest inhabitant. 
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nistration is utterly corrupt and 
bad. From the highest court of the 
vilayet to the lowest of the com- 
mune, bribery decides the issue of 
nearly every case. In his private 
station the Turk is one of the 
most upright and truthful of men; 
but convert him into an official, 
and especially a cadi, and he be- 
comes, as a rule, one of the veriest 
knaves in creation. Even when 
not swayed by corrupt influences, 
too, the Oriental] mind, capricious 
in its best moods, is especially loose 
and sudden in its decisions, inter- 
preting the law admirably by 
natural instinct, but treating quite 
recklessly the facts to which it has 
to be applied. The tales of sum- 
mary justice rife in Eastern story 
are but so many acts of folly made 
respectable, or even splendid, by 
the erratic equity they report. Thus 
in a sense ennobled by tradition 
and example, levity of judicial 
decision has long been the rule 
with the Mussulman bench, from 
the court of the Sheikh-ul-Islam 
down to the mekkemés of the lowest 
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provincial cadi or naib. Under 
pressure of temptation, habitudes 
of such looseness easily yielded to 
the inducements of self-interest, 
till, from being merely capricious 
in his decisions, the Turkish judge 
became wiser in his generation and 
took to selling them to the highest 
bidder. When the practice be- 
came general, history sayeth not, 
butcertain it is that memory equally 
runs not to the time it was un- 
known. The conditions under which 
judicial appointments have long 
been, and still are, made through- 
out the empire sufficiently explain 
and go far to excuse this universal 
corruption. Therank and assured 
salary of the Sheikh-ul-Islam place 
him above all but exceptional 
temptations, and the venality that 
poisons justice in his court attaches, 
therefore, rather to his immediate 
subordinates than to himself; but 
below him it taints the whole ju- 
dicial body down, as I have said, 
to the lowest provincial naib. The 
reason of this lies on the surface of 
the facts. 


The cadi, whose tenure 


* In fair play to both mufti and cadi it is only just to record that the Christian 


assessors who sit with them in the mixed courts are no whit less corrupt. A case—not 
a solitary one—within my own knowledge may be mentioned in illustration of this fact. 
A Greek Rayah built an hotel in one of the Prince’s Islands, in the Marmora, and then 
much over-insured the house and its alleged furniture in the Constantinople agency of 
an English insurance company. A few days before the time at which the hotel was to 
have been opened for business it was burned down, and the owner thereupon claimed 
the full amount of the policy. The agent, suspecting foul play, refused payment, and 
instituted inquiries, which proved that the only furniture in the house had been some 
bundles of straw in the basement, and that the fellow had late at night fired these with his 
own hand. The Greek was thereupon charged with arson before the Ministry of Police, 
and an official investigation having established the presumption of his guilt, he was 
committed for trial. In the meantime, however, he had begun a civil action in the 
Tidjaret Court against the company, and as this lay within a separate jurisdiction, it 
was not affected by the criminal proceedings. On the contrary, while these were 
corruptly delayed, the civil claim was as corruptly hurried on, and in spite of the defen- 
dant’s application for its postponement till the criminal charge had been tried, the day for 
its hearing was fixed. Under these circumstances, as the Tidjaret would decide the case 
on the simple issues that the house had been insured and had been burned—no matter 
how—a verdict for the full amount of the policy was almost certain. At this juncture one 
of the Rayah assessors of the Court called on the advocate for the company and offered, 
nevertheless, to secure him a judgment for a bribe of 250/. After some haggling this 
was finally reduced to rool., the payment of which the company at first refused to 
sanction, but on it being made clear to them by telegraph that the choice lay between 
this and an adverse verdict, they finally consented, and the Greek, not having outbid 
them, lost his case. So far as the defendants were concerned, the end, of course, in this 
instance justified the means, but the motive of the Rayah judge was none the less 
corrupt. He is now, I believe, president of one of the Stamboul courts, and, of course, 
a rich and respected functionary. Like cases are of every-day occurrence. 
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of a particular post seldom extends 
beyond one, or at most two, years, 
buys it from the Sheikh-ul-Islam 
or one of his creatures, and, having 
a merely nominal salary of from 
1,000 to 3,000 piastres a month— 
1081, to 3241. a year—has only the 
twelve or twenty-four months with- 
in which to recoup his outlay and 
make the investment pay. This he 
does by, in turn, selling the office 
of naib for his sanjak or kaza, as 
the case may be, and by coining 
his own iliéms (judgments) into 
dollars while he may. When ousted 
by a new purchaser of his post, he 
returns to Stamboul, able to take a 
year’s holiday, and at its close to 
bay a better appointment than be- 
fore. His deputies—who in many 
instances receive no salaries, but 
are supposed to live by court fees, 
which in Turkey are always paid 
by the winning side—bhave, in 
the meantime, grown rich even 
faster than their chief, and in their 
turn become cadis, first of their 
kaza, then of the sanjak, and 
finally it may be of the vilayet. 
Thus is the right of administering 
justice bought, and the thing itself 
sold, in the shériat courts through- 
out every province of Turkey east 
and west of the Bosphorus. In 
the mixed tribunals, in which the 
Rayah assessors have also to be 
reckoned with, the cadi or other 
president suffers from their compe- 
tition ; but, barring this, the justice 
dealt ont at the Tidjaret differs in 
nothing from that of the mekkemé. 
The highest bidder gets it. If the 
parties are both too poor to bribe, 
the Turk may then have a better 
chance than the Christian, as either 
the sole judge or the majority of 
the court is already on his side; 
but piastres weigh more than creed, 
and the ghiaour, dona ferens, fares 
better than the most orthodox but 
empty-handed ‘believer’ between 
Mecca and Eyoub. Against me- 
tallic arguments, in fact religious 
sympathy in the whole of these 
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tribunals avails neither Moslem nor 
Rayah. I may here add, that, all hdtts 
and firmans to the contrary not- 
withstanding, Christian testimony 
is still universally rejected in the 
mekkemés, as it is indeed in the 
court of the Sheikh-ul-Islam him- 
self, under the very nose of the 
foreign ambassadors. It is techni- 
cally received in the mixed com- 
mercial courts, but even there 
weighs little or nothing against 
documentary evidence. 

Nor is the state of things much, 
if at all, better in the denomina- 
tional courts of the Rayahs them. 
selves, with which neither the 
Turkish lawnor its agents in any 
way meddle. In accordance with 
the chartered rights conceded at the 
conquest, the non-Mussulman com- 
munities are, for nearly all civil and 
most correctional disputes between 
themseives, subject to their respec- 
tive hierarchies, the patriarchs and 
bishops of which exercise judicial as 
well as spiritual authority within 
their several dioceses. In these 
episcopal courts, over which the 
bishop or his vicar-general presides, 
the rich man defeats the poor as 
certainly as before any cadi in the 
land. Even in the capital, ‘ Fanar 
justice’ has long been a by-word, 
and in the provinces the alloy is 
baser still. Nor is it merely in the 
decision of cases between litigants 
that this judicial prerogative of the 
patriarchs and bishops is abused : 
it serves also, especially among the 
Greeks, as a means to extort money 
from the laity as pretended church 
dues, to an extent that renders their 
own superior clergy the worst fiscal 
oppressors of the Rayah communi- 
ties. In this respect, the analogy 
between a bishop and a cadi is 
close: both buy their offices, and 
their chief care is to make the in- 
vestment pay. In doing so, the cadi 
is the franker, and therefore the 
more respectable, extortioner of the 
two, 

To this general negation of jus- 
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tice may be traced nearly all the 
executive and other abuses from 
which Moslems and Rayahs alike 
suffer. The actual law applicable to 
both is fairly good, but its adminis- 
tration deprives it of all protective 
value for either. There is nowhere 
any systematic oppression of the 
Christian nor special favour to the 
Mussulman: on the contrary, if, in 
the general impartiality of misrule, 
there be any distinction, it is to the 
advantage of the Rayah, who is 
always loud in his outcry and has 
the ready ear of the foreign Consul 
or passing traveller open to his com- 
plaint, while kismet and Allah are 
the only comforters of the Turk. 
Still, the prime want of the whole 
is Law—controlling equally both 
rulers and ruled, be the creed of the 
latter what it may. 

And as with the dispensers of 
justice all round, so with their execu- 
tive agents, the zaptiehs, or police. 
The colonel commanding these in a 
vilayet is himself named from Stam- 
boul, but his subordinate officers are 
practically either his own nominees 
or those of the vali, while the men 
are volunteers furnished with any 
kind of old arms by the Govern- 
ment, and supposed to receive a pay 
of 40 pias. (less than 7s.) a month. 
This pittance is, of course, not regu- 
larly paid, but in its stead black 
mail is freely levied from the 
peasantry; and in connection with 
almost every matter police action, 
like the cadi’s judgments, can be 
generally either averted or procured 
—by a bribe. The character of a 
force thus circumstanced may be 
imagined: in Europe it would pro- 
bably be worse ; in Asia, at any rate, 
it adds largely to the sum of ad- 
ministrative abuse. 

To this general organisation, how- 
ever, there are two or three not 
geographically important, but in 
other respects considerable excep- 
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tions. Though erected into the 
vilayet of the Bahr-i-séfid Jezairi 
(Islands of the White Sea) as long 
ago as 1852, the Archipelago con- 
tinued to enjoy its former separate 
insular autonomy till 1872, when 
its governing local councils and fixed 
tax (mahtu) were abolished and, 
with the exception of Samos, the 
whole group was brought under the 
new organisation. It is now divided 
into the five sanjaks of Bigha, 
Mytilene, Scio (also former!y auto. 
nomous), Cos, and Rhodes, which, 
like the mainland provinces, are 
further subdivided into kazas and 
nahiés. The residence of the vali is 
at Rhodes. Samos, however, being 
protected by the London Conven- 
tion of 1828-9, remains autono- 
mous under a Christian ‘ Prince’ 
named by the Porte, with a legisla 
tive council of four elected senators 
and a chamber of representatives 
consisting of twenty-six deputies 
and the local archbishop. The island 
is divided into four arrondissements 
(Vathy, Carlovassi, Marathocampo, 
and Khora), and with a population 
of 34,000o—all Greeks, except the 
small Turkish garrison—pays a fixed 
yearly tribute to the Porte of about 
4,0001.9 The Hedjaz, therefore, is 
now the only one of the eighteen 
vilayets in which the full machinery 
of the new system is not at work. 
It comprises the two holy cities of 
Mecca and Medina, with the sur- 
rounding territory down to the Red 
Seaat Djeddah, beyonda narrow cor- 
don round which, and one or two of 
the other small ports along its sea- 
board from Moilah to Halli, none 
but Moslems may reside or travel. 
Hence as the shériat is everywhere 
the only law in force, except ™ 
Djeddah, the mixed medjlisses of 
the other provinces have no exist- 
ence. The nominal administrator 
of the whole is the vali, who re 
sides at Mecca, with a lieutenant at 


* The island has also the right of flying its own commercial flag, which is bi-coloured, 
red above and blue below, with a white cross in the upper inner corner. 
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Medina; but the real governor is 
the Schériff of Mecca, the heredi- 
tary guardian of the city, whose 
spiritual influence throughout Mos- 
lemdom rivals that of the Caliph, 
and who here, in the Belid-el-Haram 
(sacred territory), is virtually su- 
preme. The other Arabian province 
of Yemen, with a vali resident at 
Sana, is in every way assimilated to 
the northern vilayets. The Leba- 
non forms the exception among the 
four minor provinces, being ruled 
since the massacres of 1860 under 
what may be called an international 
statute which vests the administra- 
tion in a Christian governor named 
by the Porte for ten years. He is 
assisted by a mixed council chosen 
equitably from the various Druse and 
Maronite districts of the Mountain, 
which are in turn sub-governed by 
functionaries belonging to the pre- 
ponderating local creed. The ex- 
periment has worked well, and, 
although the two rival races are as 
far as ever from social fusion, its 
other results have been on the whole 
so satisfactory that the Lebanon 
may be fairly pronounced the best 
governed Turkish province on either 
side of the Dardanelles. The three 
separate mutessarifliks of Jerusalem, 
Djanik, and Divriki, differ only in 
the rank and number of their ad- 
ministrative staffs from an ordina: 
vilayet. The first includes the Holy 
City and the country east and west 
of it from Moab to the Mediterra- 
nean, comprised in four kazas; the 
second, the far-distant tract along 
the Black Sea between Sinope and 
Ordoo, subdivided into five; and 
the third, the rich mineral district 
between Sivas and Erzinghan, into 
seven. 

Such, in brief, is the scheme of 
government under which Asiatic 
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Turkey is now administered. In 


many points it was—or rather 
would have been—importantly mo- 
dified by Midhat Pasha’s ‘ constitu- 
tion,’ but as that short-lived reform 
produced no single change beyond 
the Bosphorus, I have, in outlining 
the system still in force, followed 
the constituent ‘law’ of 1867. The 
scheme itself, though with many 
defects, is, it will be seen, on the 
whole nota bad one, and if honestly 
worked out would fairly meet the 
administrative wants of so back- 
ward a population. It maintains, 
indeed, the ascendency of the domi- 
nant race and creed, but it substi- 
tutes for the old over-centralisation 
that paralysed everything a large 
measure of local authority, and 
provides tax-payers with a means of 
at least partial self-defence against 
fiscal and other oppression which, 
if it were not neutralised by execu- 
tive abuse, would go far towards 
affording this protection. But in 
practical outcome no administrative 
machinery could well be worse. The 
primary cause for this, it need hardly 
be said, is to be found in the vicious 
and utterly corrupt conditions un- 
der which the whole working staff 
is appointed and acts. Ifthe nomi- 
nations were for any considerable 
and fixed term, the salaries of the 
vali and his chief subordinates are 
high enough to make it worth their 
while to be honest ;!° but as no one 
knows how many months or even 
weeks he may retain his post, the 
aim of the whole is to plunder all 
they can while they may. The still 
further inducement to dishonesty 
presses on the lower functionaries 
in that, while their tenure of place 
is equally uncertain, their salaries 
are absurdly small, and even then 
are seldom paid. Thus, even if all 


” Those of the governors-general range from 30,000 piastres to 20,000 piastres a 
month (about 3,500/. to 2,300l.a year), according to the size of the vilayet, and those of 
the other high functionaries in proportion. In the case of the valis, however, these 


ures are not adhered to, as when a new one is a 
salary corresponding to his previous position and 


Palace or the Porte. 


inted he is generally allowed a 
e infimence of his patron at the . 
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the traditions of. official life were 
not immemorially against. it, inte- 
grity has not a chance; the superiors 
must rob to feed the patronage on 
which new posts depend, the under- 
lings must do the same to live. 
There are some—not many—pashas 
and effendis who would, I believe, 
govern honestly if they could ; but 
the conditions of office make this 
impossible, and systematic malver- 
sation is, therefore, everywhere the 
rule. The fact has, indeed, long 
een recognised in the common pro- 
verb—Mal miri deniz dir, itchmein 
domouz dur (‘The public treasury 
is a sea; he who does not drink of 
itis a pig’). 


I presume to suggest no scheme 
for the reform of a system thus 
universally tainted with incom- 
petence, indolence, and fraud, be- 
cause I have no faith in any serious 
reform at all unless Porte and espe- 
cially Palace intrigue—the causa 
causans of the whole—be eliminated 
from the problem; and of this 
there seems no more likelihood now 
than at any time since Mahmoud. 
With a less utterly effete and mori- 
bund dynasty on the throne, the 
heroic measure of an administrative, 
if not social, fusion of the various 
races of the Empire, and the ruling 
of the whole equally under one 
common law, might be possible ; but 
although this was, in fact, what the 
edict of Gulhaneh promised, with 
Abdul Hamid for Sultanand Caliph, 
it would be as hopeless as to turn 
the current of the Bosphorus. The 
dual system, therefore, of one law 
for the Turk and another for the 
Rayah, must be accepted, and the 
best made of it that can be in any 
attempts at reform. Taking then, 
under this, a single vilayet as a 
unit of the whole, no intelligent 
reader of what precedes will have 
failed to see where reform must be- 
gin and how completely it must 
extend to every branch of the ex- 
isting administration. Obviously, 
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the first. step should be to change 
the whole system on which superior 
appointments are now made—from 
those of the vali and chief cadi 
down to at least the caimacams and 
sanjak judges. At present, bribery 
or intrigue is, as I have shown, the 
agent by which nearly the whole of 
these posts are obtained. If any im. 
provement worth the name is to be 
effected, this root of the whole evil 
must be severed, and individual fit- 
ness be made, as far as possible, the 
sole recommendation to office, That 
done, and the appointments made 
tenable, on good behaviour, for a 
fixed term, the first'stone of ad. 
ministrative reform will have been 
laid. With such a foundation the 
superstructure, which need in no 
way be grandiose, should offer few 
real difficulties. Three or four of 
its essential features would be— 
reform of the magistracy by re. 
placing vorrupt men as far as pos- 
sible by honest ones, and rendering 
them independent except of the 
appellate courts, in each of which 
one or more carefully selected Euro- 
peans should have seats; the em- 
ployment of Europeans—preferen- 
tially Englishmen—for the manage- 
ment of the finances; the abolition 
of the iltizam and its substitution 
by a fixed land-tax, as has been 
done for our Indian ryots; and the 
rendering real the present merely 
nominal elective check of the people 
on the various councils and mixed 
courts. Add to these a well 
organised mixed police commanded, 
for a time at least, by Europeans, 
and adequate salaries, regularly 
paid, for the whole—and the main 
lines of such reform as is possible 
under Ottoman sovereignty are 
drawn. But simple and feasible as 
such improvements may seem to the 
European reader, they involve not 80 
much the repair of an old house as 
the building of a new one; and of 
this I have no scintilla of hope if the 
Porte itself be left to do the work. 
Besides the fact that the amour propre 
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of the entire ruling clique will re- 
sent and resist the introduction of 
a foreign element, every existing 
abuse is a vested interest, and the 
whole will find a serried phalanx of 
defenders from the Palace marshal 
down to the village headman. 

Still, if the acceptance and co- 
operation in the carrying out of 
changes which, though apparently 
simple, are in reality organic, can 
be imposed on the Sultan and his 
Ministers, the revolution need not 
be despaired of. Corrupt as are 
most of the bureaucratic caste, 
fairly able and honest men enough 
can still be found to carry on a 

urified administration with the 
help of a small European contingent, 
and under some form or measure of 
effective Huropean control. I em- 


phasise this last condition, as with- 
out it the whole thing will be but 
another illusory Hatti-Scherif or 
Humayoum—dust thrown in the 
eyes of Europe, and nothing more. 


Concurrently with a reform of 
the magistracy, the so-called ‘codes’ 
administered by the mixed criminal 
and commercial courts should also 
be improved. At present these 
consist of two or three miserable 
pamphlets burlesqued from the 
Code Napoléon, which, besides con- 
taining many provisions utterly 
unadapted to an Asiatic population, 
are printed only in Turkish and 
French—languages that few even of 
the assessors can read, and which to 
the great mass of people in the 
eastern and southern provinces are 
as unintelligible as Maharattee or 
Teloogoo. A model for the amplifi- 
cation and more special adapta- 
tion of these crude compilations 
may be found either in our 
own Indian legislation, which has 
administratively fused Mussul- 
mans, Hindoos, Christians, and 
Parsees ; or in the compacter body 
of law used by the Egyptian inter- 
national courts—an experiment that 
has worked so well amongst Arabs, 
Copts, Levantines, and Europeans, 
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as to have surprised even its own 
authors. It will be hopeless to expect 
any change in the shériat law dis- 
pensed in the mekkemés, but, as he- 
tween Mussulmans, it is notat all bad 
law ; andin matters in which itaffects 
Rayahs, substantial justice may be 
insured by the compelled admission 
of Christian evidence and the per- 
sonal reforms suggested above for 
these tribunals. The sinecure called 
a Ministry of Justice in Stamboul 
should at the same time be so re- 
organised as, while not interfering 
with, to be able effectively to super- 
vise the whole of this composite 
machinery. To make the reform 
at all complete the Rayah ecclesias- 
tical courts should be abolished, as 
they are the agents of infinite 
abuse in their respective communi- 
ties ; but this might at present be 
too radical a change, and would at 
any rate be sure to rouse fierce 
episcopal opposition, while the mea- 
sure would benefit none but the 
Rayahs themselves. 

With the administration of the 
law in both the mekkemés and 
mixed courts thus improved, most 
of the present abuses should disap- 
pear, since the executive, which is 
at present the source of the greater 
part of them, would itself be effec- 
tively controlled. That done, the 
material development of the country 
would then have a chance, which it 
has not under the leaden though 
seldom cruel misrule that now 
paralyses and impoverishes Mussul- 
man and Christian alike. Native 
industry would reap its proper 
fruits, and foreign capital might 
find safe and profitable employment 
in opening up these rich cradle- 
lands of mankind to the enterprise 
and civilisation of the West. But 
until some such reforms as I have 
indicated be not merely ‘ conceded 
in principle,’ but be well advanced 
towards accomplished fact, not a 
shilling should be thus risked ; for 
as well might money be sunk in the 
Goodwin Sands as adventured in 
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Asiatic Turkey for schemes of any 
kind whatever, under its present 
administrative conditions. With 
the removal, however, of existing 
abuses and some reasonable assur- 
ance of better government for the 
future, Asia Minor alone will absorb 
and repay—in railroads, mines, 
agriculture, and a score other forms 
of investment—all the redundant 
capital and skilled energy Europe 
can furnish for its industrial regene- 
ration. But with the material re- 
sults of such enterprise Western 
philanthropy must for long years be 
content. For not until religion has 
ceased to be a chief factor in Eastern 
politics, and Islam and the spurious 


P.S.—Since this paper was in 
type, I have read the instructive 
article in the Quarterly Review on 
the ‘Revival of Turkey.’ While 
bearing willing testimony to the 
writer's evident acquaintance with 
his subject, I regret my inability 
to share his sanguine faith in the 
possibility of at all grandly reform- 
ing the administration of the coun- 
try, so long as it remains in the hands 
of its present rulers. His statement 
of the required reforms is admirable, 
but (to my mind) is, under present 
circumstances, a purely ideal pre- 
sentment, of whose realisation there 
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Christianity that confronts it be- 
come essentially different from what 
they are, will even railways and 
steam ploughs socially fuse the half- 
score races who profess one or 
other, or neither, of these creeds. 
In the millennial time coming, when 
the wolf shall dwell with the lamb 
and the leopard shall lie down with 
the kid, the Moslem will also doubt- 
less mate with the Christian and 
Jew. But meanwhile, the most 
that can be hoped is that even- 
handed justice and fair taxation 
may politically unite the whole, 
and avert in Asia the disintegration 
that has shattered the Ottoman 
power in Europe. 


J. C. McCoan. 


is no shadow of prospect if the 
Porte itself be left to carry it out. 
What he recommends might be quite 
feasible under a British Viceroy, 
but is chimerically visionary and 
hopeless under any Turkish governor 
whatever. If diplomatic pressure 
can extort from the Sultan and his 
advisers some such modest improve- 
ments as I have myself sketched, 
all who have a stake in the country 
may be thankful; but even so small 
a measure of reform will necessitate 
ruder suasion than there seems at 
present any likelihood of Sir H. 
Layard’s employing. 


be) 
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ENGINEERS IN INDIA. 


HE distinguishing feature in the 

. present day of all progressive 
nations, is notably that of the pro- 
minence given to the prosecution 
of national public works. Indeed 
in some countries, particularly in 
Europe, the initiation and even the 
execution of such works has been 
relegated to a distinct branch of 
the administration with marked 
advantage. France set the example 
of organising a regular service of 
State engineers, under a Minister 
of Public Works, and this system 
has been followed, though less vi- 
gorously and less systematically, by 
other countries. In 1852 a depart- 
ment of Public Works was regu- 
larly established in India, and has 
now grown both in numbers and 
in importance, so as to rival the 
French service of the ‘ Ponts et 
Chaussées.’ 

There is, indeed, no country in 
the world in which the engineer 
has such an extraordinary and in- 
exhaustible field for his labours as 
in India, and in probably no other 
country will there be found a more 
liberal and well-intentioned policy, 
as regards public works. Too much 
is perhaps done by the State, though 
much less than is expected there; 
but private enterprise is as yet but 
of feeble growth. Thus the essen- 
tial public works of the country, 
such as public buildings, roads, 
barracks, harbours, canals, and lat- 
terly railways, are designed, con- 
structed, and maintained by the 
engineers of a large Department of 
Public Works. The great arterial 
railways have, it is true, been con- 
structed by companies, and are still 
worked and maintained by their 
agency; but these will in course of 
time come into the hands of the State, 
and at present are under the con- 


trol, as regards management and 
outlay, of the Public Works De- 
partment. The engineers in the 
department, including those in the 
Bombay and Madras Presidencies, 
number in all about sixteen hun- 
dred, of which about two-thirds are 
civil engineers, and the rest Royal 
Engineers and other military men 
temporarily relegated to civil duties. 
To this large body has to be added 
that of the upper and lower subor- 
dinate service, which is somewhat 
larger in number, and includes a 
very considerable proportion of sol- 
diers and natives of the country. 
The department is divided into 
four main branches, as follows: 
Buildings and Roads; Military 
Works ; Irrigation; Railways. 
The Buildings and Roads branch 
is concerned with the construction 
and maintenance of all civil build- 
ings, and the repair only of mili- 
tary buildings; and with the very 
important duty of constructing and 
maintaining the great highways, 
some of which, in character and 
extent, are quite unrivalled in any 
other country in the world. For 
instance, the Grand Trunk road 
extends from Calcutta to Peshawur 
on the Afghanistan frontier, a dis- 
tance of some sixteen hundred 
miles, and is completely metalled 
and bridged throughout. The Mili- 
tary Works branch dealssolely with 
new works of a military nature, 
such as barracks and forts. The 
personnel of this branch are mostly 
Royal Engineers. The Irrigation 
branch deals, as may be supposed, 
with construction and maintenance 
of canals. This is rapidly becoming 
a large and very important branch 
of the department, while the works 
that are being and have been car- 
ried out by it are quite unequalled 
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in magnitude. The last, but not 
least, is the Railway branch, a com- 
paratively new one, seeing that it 
was only in 1870 that the Govern- 
ment of India resolved to construct 
all future railway extensions by the 
direct agency of its own engineers. 
A considerable, indeed the greater, 
proportion of the new lines are 
being constructed on the metre 
gauge, but the great line down the 
valley of the Indus, which is now 
nearly completed (by Government), 
and the line from Lahore up to the 
northern frontier, and others, are 
being constructed on the standard 
Indian gauge of five feet six inches. 
The battle of the gauges in India 
is hardly yet over, but it is prac- 
tically settled that the minor feeder 
lines will be on the narrow gauge. 
The wisdom of this decision can 
only be readily understood by those 
who are thoroughly conversant 
with conditions of Indian trade and 
finance. It is a question that has 
been blessed or cursed with an 
abundant literature, but has been 
too generally treated from a one- 
sided, if not interested point of 
view. It is more one for the states- 
man than for the engineer. 

Before the year 1852—that is, 
during the reign of the East India 
Company—engineering in India was 
carried out almost entirely by mili- 
tary men detached from their regi- 
ments, supplemented by a few mi- 
litary engineers. Engineering was 
then learnt by experience, some- 
times rather dearly bought, at the 
expense of the State. At that time, 
and for some years after, the funds 
devoted to public works were de- 
rived solely from surplus revenue, 
and were consequently small in 
amount, and very fitfully distri- 
buted. From 1868 dates the era 
of public works loans, for the pro- 
secution of canals and railways, 
and the annual sum now disposed 
of by the engineers of the Public 
Works Department varies between 
six and eight millions sterling. 
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In 1855 the Court of Directors 
sent out a few Civil Engineers, with 
the view probably of ‘ leavening the 
mass,’ but they were too few in 
number to have any effect upon the 
service. In 1859 the country came 
under the direct administration of 
the Crown, and at the suggestion 
of Lord Stanley (the present Earl 
of Derby), ten appointments in the 
Public Works Department were 
offered for open competition to Civil 
Engineers. The salaries offered 
were very small, but the value of 
money in India was so little known 
to the profession, that at first there 
was no lack of competitors. These 
competitions were continued an- 
nually, and for the first few years a 
very good set of young men came 
forward. But in time the accounts 
sent home by the first comers as to 
the value of the salaries and the 
prospects of the service resulted in 
a gradual but marked deterioration 
in the character of the competitors, 
and the number of appointments 
(then increased) could not be satis- 
factorily filled up. The Govern- 
ment therefore, in 1867 and 1868, 
supplemented the supply of the so- 
called ‘ Stanley wallahs ’ by sending 
out 80 engineers of experience who 
were engaged for short periods of 
three and five years, and who were 
appointed to the higher grades in 
the Service. This experiment was 
not wholly successful, and in 1870 
the Home Government, without 
reference to the Government of 
India, started the Royal Indian 
Engineering College at Cooper’s 
Hill, with the view of training young 
men specially as engineers for India. 
The salaries offered to start with 
are much higher than those given 
to the ‘Stanley’ men, and there 
seems to be no want of competitors 
at the College. The open competi- 
tion for direct appointments had 
thus hardly fair play, and it is 
generally acknowledged that had 
the ‘Stanley’ method been fairly 
tried and the men liberally treated, 
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it would have yielded a better class 
of recruits than the new college 
affords. 

The salaries of engineers in the 
Public Works Department are as 
follows : 

Rupees 


per month, 
Assistant Engineer, 3rd grade, 
» ” 2nd ,, 
- » Ist 
Executive ss 4th 
” ” 3rd 
2nd , 
bs 9 Ist 
Superintending ,, 3rd 
a Re 2nd 
Ist — 
3rd class 1,800 
2nd ,, 2,000 
” ” Ist ” 2,500 
The present value of the rupee is about 
18s. 8d. It has been down to 1s. 6d. within 


Chief ” rT 


” ” 


the last twelve months. 


The officers of the Royal En- 
gineers employed in the Public 
Works Department are allowed, 
in addition to these salaries, the 
net military pay of their rank, 
which varies from 70 rupees to 


220 rupees per month. No suffi- 
cient or equitable reason for this 
addition has yet been given by the 
Government of India, certainly no 
reasons that have satisfied the pub- 
lic or the Qivil Engineer of its 
justice. It remains as a constant 
source of irritation between the 
two classes, and should certainly be 
abolished. The department has 
been, and indeed still is, filled in 
the highest places by officers of the 
Royal Engineers, and this fact may 
account for this inequality of salary. 
Any reasons given for its con- 
tinuance would equally apply to 
other military men in the service, 
who are not allowed this addition. 
The salaries above given, even 
bearing. in mind the value of the 
rupee (no longer two shillings), are 
apparently liberal; but it would 
appear that the climb upthis pagoda 
tree is a long and even doubtful 
process. All this glitter does not 
unfortunately mean gold, or even 
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silver. Classified lists of the 
Engineer service are published by 
the Government of India every 
half-year, and these show that on 
the average a period of about four 
and a-half years has been required 
for the rise from the position of 
assistant-engineer second grade to 
that of first grade. Further, a 
forecast recently made for Govern- 
ment of the prospects of promotion 
in the service showed that in future 
this period would be about nine 
years, and that about eight years 
would bethe period in each successive 
grade. Under exceptionally favour- 
able circumstances, it may be pos- 
siblethatafter thirty years of service, 
the position of Executive Engineer 
first grade may be reached. Those 
occupying the highest positions are 
now elderly men, some of them 
almost past work. In the future 
such positions will be held by octo- 
genarians, The cause of this slow- 
ness and stagnation of promotion 
lies in the illiberality of the pension 
rules. Retirements on pension 
are very rare, and vacancies arise 
only from deaths or enforced retire- 
ment from disease. The number 
of Civil Engineers in the Public 
Works Department who have as 
yet taken pensions is not more than 
one quarter per cent. of the whole 
number. As has been said by one 
well qualified to speak, ‘ Civil En- 
gineers in the service do not take 
pensions—they die.’ 

If, under the existing conditions 
of the service, it will take thirty 
years to reach a salary of 950 rupees 
per month, the average monthly 
salary willbenomorethan 550 rupees 
during this period. An unmarried 
man may do fairly well in India on 
such an income, but for a married 
map it must mean a life of great 
self-denial, with little chance of 
seeing old England again. He will 
at any rate save nothing during his 
career, and can only look forward 
to a pension in the event of his 
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being forced to leave the country. 
The cost of living in India has 
greatly increased within the last 
fifteen years, and this has been 
much aggravated by the diminished 
value of the rupee. The loss on the 
exchange of this is now over 20 per 
cent. This means that 100 rupees, 
instead of being, as before, rol. or 
even more, are now only worth 81., 
and sometimes less. In July (1878) 
the exchange on demand on London 
was 1s. 78d. Yet, strange to say, 
severe as the pressure is on this 
account on all its servants, nothing 
has been or is being done by Go- 
vernment to relieve it, and in 
the last few months the Home 
Government have advertised for 
competitors for appointments in 
India, and quote the rupee as worth 
about two shillings. 

The civil servants of the Crown 
in India do not, as in England, form 
one service, but are divided arbi- 
trarily into two classes, viz. the 
Covenanted Civil Service and the 
Uncovenanted Service. The first is 
a service which had its origin in the 
early days of the East India Com- 
pany, and consisted then, as now, of 
gentlemen appointed in England 
under acovenant. The underlings, 
clerks and others, who were subor- 
dinates of this service consisted 
mostly of natives of the country, 
mixed with Eurasians and country- 
born Europeans. In course of 
time this grew to be a large body, 
and as few of them had any bond or 
covenant with the State they were 
termed ‘ Uncovenanted,’ and re- 
ceived in due course a set of leave 
and pension rules suitable to their 
salaries, services, and social posi- 
tion. But within the last twenty or 
five-and-twenty years the character 
of this service has altered very 
materially ; for while it still includes 
the body of native and other subor- 
dinates above referred to, it has also 
received into its ranks all the new 
. scientific and professional services 
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of the State. These are numer- 
ous and important, viz. the educa- 
tional service, the civil engineers in 
the public works, the officers of the 
geological and trigonometrical sur. 
veys, the telegraph engineers, and 
the forest officers, not to mention 
the officers of the police, the postal 
and the customs service. ll of 
these, or nearly all, are educated 
English gentlemen, many of them 
having entered the service after 
competitive examinations at home, 
and bound by covenants. They are, 
nevertheless, for reasons known 
only to the Indian Council, still 
classed with the body of ‘ uncove- 
nanted’ servants, and, what is worse, 
are subject to their leave and pen- 
sion rules. In England, and in all 
other civilised countries, the only 
road to the highest offices under the 
Crown lies in honesty and efficiency. 
In India these count for little, as 
compared with the advantage of 
having passed a comparatively tri- 
vial examination as a youth at 
Burlington House. This is con- 
sidered by the Indian Government 
to justify the members of the 
‘covenanted’ service in not only 
claiming the highest appointments 
in India, but in excluding any un- 
covenanted servant from them, how- 
ever great his ability. Such a gross 
anomaly under English rule needs 
only to be thoroughly known, to be 
promptly abolished. It is neither 
more nor less than an imitation of 
the system of caste privilege which 
is peculiar to India. It is not Eng- 
lish. It is not just. 

The pension rules of the ‘ uncove- 
nanted’ service are, as already 
observed, those under which civil 
engineers in State employ are able 
to retire on superannuation. They 
are as follows: 

No pension can be claimed, with- 
out medical certificate of absolute 
unfitness to serve longer in India, 
until after 30 years’ actual service in 


India, excluding all furlough. 


—_ 
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If such a medical certificate can 
be produced (not an easy thing) 
within 15 years’ actual service, ez- 
cluding furlough, a gratuity not 
exceeding 12 months’ pay may be 
granted. Above 15 years’ service 
and up to 25 years’ service, if the 
above medical certificate can be 
forthcoming, and only on these 
terms, a pension of one-third of the 
average salary for the previous five 
years may be given. But with this 
proviso, that should this average 
not exceed 1,000 rupees per month 
(a very unlikely average for an en- 
gineer), a@ pension of only 2,000 
rupees (equal to 170/.) a year can 
be claimed as a mazimum. And 
if the average salary has exceeded 
this figure, a maximum of 3,000 
rupees, or 255/. a year, may be 
claimed. 

After 25 years’ actual service and 
np to 30 years’, the maximum of 
pensions are raised under the same 
conditions of average salary to 
4,000 and 5,000 rupees, equal to 
340l. and 425]. a year. 

After thirty years’ actual service 
the last-named pensions may be 
claimed without medical certificate, 
but with the same provisoes as to 
average salary of the previous five 
years. 

The above is an abstract. The 
following points are worth par- 
ticular notice. In reckoning ser- 
vice for pension, all furlough and 
sick leave is deducted. In order 
to obtain a certain maximum pen- 
sion, it is necessary to have reached 
a certain high average of salary. 
All pensions are payable in rupees, 
and not in pounds sterling, so that 
thus a heavy and fluctuating loss 
in exchange is incurred. Finally, 
there is no hope of pension until 
after thirty years in harness, unless 
with medical certificate of unfit- 
ness to serve longer, and there is 
no gradation of pension between 
fifteen and twenty-five years’ service, 
even under medical certificate. 
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As applied to natives of India, 
whose social position and social 
needs are, as compared with the 
European, of small importance, 
these rules cannot be deemed il- 
liberal; but as applied to men who 
desire to pass their old age in their 
own country, and to continue in 
the position of gentlemen, they are 
so cruelly inapplicable as to render 
them practically inoperative. 

Let us compare these rules with 
those under which the highly-paid 
‘covenanted’ civil servantis allowed 
to retire. After twenty-one years 
of actual service he is granted, 
without any proviso whatever, a 
retiring pension of 1,000l. a year, 
and if even after three years’ service 
he is driven to retire by sick- 
ness, he can claim 250/. a year, 
with a proportionate increase for 
longer periods of service. The State 
gives one-half of the above pension 
of 1,000l, a year, and the other half 
is provided by a fund to which all 
members of the service subscribe. 
But the subscriptions are derived 
from a percentage on salaries, and 
the fund is in the first place greatly 
helped by the deductions from the 
large salaries enjoyed by the senior 
members of the service, and se- 
condly, by the State giving a very 
high interest on the moneys of the 
fund—so high, indeed, that at pre- 
sent a very large surplus exists, 
which the Government proposes to 
absorb. No comment is needed 
upon the great difference in the 
terms of retirement between the 
‘covenanted’ and ‘ uncovenanted’ 
official. The maximum pension 
that can well be hoped for by the 
civil engineer—a scientific and pro- 
fessional man—is, considering the 
chances of salary, and after thirty 
years of service, only about 340. a 
year. The ‘covenanted’ servant, 
the social Brahmin, whose caste was 
determined at Burlington House, 
and who can thenceforth rise to be 
governor of a province, retires on 
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1,0001. a year, after only twenty-one 
years of service. The net result of 
this inequality is, that in the ‘ cove- 
nanted’ service retirements go on 
steadily, promotion is fair if not 
good, and new blood is regularly 
supplied, In the ‘ uncovenanted’ 
service promotion results almost 
exclusively from death vacancies, 
and every department is crowded 
with effete and mischievously useless 
servants who cannot afford to retire. 

It is a singular fact that both the 
conditions and maxima of retiring 
pensions under the English Civil 
Service Superannuation Act are 
infinitely more liberal than the pre- 
sent rales under which the profes- 
sional servants of the State in India 
can retire. The India Office clerk, 
working in splendid rooms from ten 
till four o’clock, can earn a higher 
equivalent salary and pension than 
the professional man working in 
exile in India, literally from six in 
the morning till six at night! 
There is surely something wrong 
in this. Hither one is too good or 
the other too bad. 

In 1875 Sir Andrew Clark went 
out to India as the first Member 
of Council for Public Works. His 
attention was soon drawn to the 
discontent in the department. Few 
men have had more varied ex- 
perience in dealing with Govern- 
ment servants, and specially with 
engineers. He set vigorously to 
work to visit all the large works in 
the country, and ascertained and 
sifted on the spot the long-standing 
complaints of the service. The 
result was that in June 1877 he 
addressed a long and able minute 
to the Government of India, urging 
that prompt steps should be taken 
to relieve the service of worn-out 
men, and to improve the conditions 
of pension so far as to ensure a 
steady flow of retirements. This 
minute was, as usual, and indeed 
as necessary, delegated to the Fi- 
nancial Department for opinion. It 
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has remained there. Yet the ques- 
tion is notably an urgent one. For 
ten years past this matter has been 
urged on the Government by all 
branches of the uncovenanted 
service. Indeed, in 1868, the Go- 
vernment of India was directed by 
Sir Stafford Northcote, then Secre- 
tary of State for India, to frame 
new rules for this service. A com. 
mittee was appointed, and after 
some inevitable delay a set of rules, 
fairly liberal, was sent home. But 
the ministry had changed by that 
time, and the rules were returned 
by the Duke of Argyll, stating 
that he saw ‘no necessity for im- 
proving the pension rules of the 
uncovenanted service.’ This way 
of putting it ignored the fact that 
there were now two classes of very 
different servants in this service, 
and that improvement had been 
shown to be urgently needed in the 
interests of the State. The decision 
may be traced to the Indian Coun- 
cil—then, as now, consisting of very 
able but very antiquated Anglo. 
Indians. No better judges could 
be found of things as they were. 
Of things as they are, it is to be 
feared that they are advisers of 
doubtful value. 

What is needed to make the 
Engineer service in India a tole- 
rable career, is a higher average 
salary. This must mean much more 
rapid promotion, and this can only 
be obtained by more liberal pension 
rules. Itshould be possible toclaim 
@ pension over twenty years, and 
that this pension be increased for 
every year over this, up to a period 
of thirty years’ service. The Royal 
Engineers in the service should 
come under similar rules, and all 
should be forced and find it worth 
their while to retire at the age of 
fifty-five years. 

As matters now stand, the en- 
gineer under Government in India 
has found that he has entered upon 
@ very poor career, and one that to 
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any man of ambition and energy 
has very few secondary attractions. 
Health and reputation, which are 
possible ends in the grand arena of 
European work, are not possible in 
India. A livelihood can be made 
and useful work be always found, 
but the work is ill-paid, and there 
is literally nothing else to look 
forward to but the prospect or 
chance of a very meagre pension. 
Ruined health is almost certain; 
death—an early death—is very 
probable. Is it worth while to ex- 


patriate oneself in the tropics for 
this ?—to endure separation from 
friends, wife, and children for little 
more than ‘bread and butter’? 
The whole world is open to the 
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engineer. In America, in Canada, 
the Australian colonies, and the 
Cape, ample work can be found for 
the man of energy in congenial 
climates and among congenial 
people. Let those who turn their 
thoughts towards India for them- 
selves or their sons remember that 
it is no longer a country of wealth 
and luxury. Life in India is one 
of hard work, of disappointment, 
and, too often, of sorrow and 
trouble. The ‘pagoda tree’ no 
longer provides a feast as a recom- 
pense for this. It yields only mere 
sustenance, and this fare can be 
found in many other and happier 
lands. 
U. 
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STUDIES OF ITALIAN MUSICAL LIFE IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. 


Part ITT. 


N the eighteenth century, as in 
the sixteenth, Rome was sterile 

of art and artists, but it was once 
more the market to which were 
brought the productions of other 
provinces. As the town of Italy 
where men of all nationalities 
had most met, where every period 
of history had left the greatest 
trace, where everyone found most 
to suit his taste—as the huge centre 
of eclecticism—Rome was at once 
unable to produce anything herself 
and able to absorb all that was 
produced elsewhere; for great 
works of art are born of a single 
locality and a single period, are 
destined for the whole world and 
all time. A hundred years ago 
Rome was a musical centre; it 


alone had preserved the music of 
the sixteenth century as a sort of 
relic, and the living music of the 
eighteenth was poured into it on 


all sides. The nobles, ignorant 
and pedantic, were as infatuated 
for musicians as they had been 
forty years before for writers, with 
the addition that the former were 
tidier, better mannered folk than 
the latter. The princes of the 
Church, immensely ostentatious, 
thought fit to collect and keep 
singers (when obtained cheap) as 
well as antiques; perhaps they 
could no longer afford to keep 
private chapels as a hundred years 
before, when Milton and Evelyn 
were at Rome; but they had 
numbers of musical protégés, whom 
they flattered with dinners, for 
whom they intrigued with foreign 
theatre directors, as the great 
Alessandro Albani disdained not 
to do, and by whose means they 
could get up sacred, though toler- 
ably profane, operas in their palaces, 


as Metastasio’s godfather Ottoboni 
did at the Cancelleria. The smaller 
priesthood hunted about everywhere 
for poor and modest young men of 
talent, who composed oratorios and 
Masses for their shabby little 
churches and schools. The middle 
classes, an easy-going, independent, 
rather indolent set, with the intelli- 
gence, cynicism, and good humour 
of Pasquino, were so many born 
critics ; the opinion of shopkeepers 
and shopkeepers’ wives, who heard 
music from morning till night, was 
important; that of doctors, lawyers 
and secular priests, paramount. 
The enormous class of indescribable 
half-lay, half-ecclesiastical crea- 
tures, poor, witty, disreputable, 
called abati, adventurers, scholars, 
poetasters, filled the pits of the 
theatres, where they reigned su- 
preme; they, in their rusty black 
cloaks and horse-hair wigs, beard- 
ing the scarlet-robed cardinals and 
be-ribboned grandees in the boxes. 
For they were a most intelligent 
and pugnacious lot; quick at 
epigram and pasquinade, always 
ready with smart sayings, sonnets 
and unripe apples, wherewith to 
express their several states of mind. 
Behind these youngsters were the 
graver wearers of black : physicians, 
jurists, chaplains and secretaries, 
respectable old gentlemen who had 
published unread treatises on the 
music of the ancients, on the opera 
&c.; slow and reserved in judgment, 
inquisitorial and paternal. These 
two classes supplied the total ab- 
sence of musical journalism; their 
disputes at coffee houses, their 
disquisitions in drawing rooms, 
constituted the ssthetical life of 
the people ; their combined imper- 
tinence and dignity, rapidity of 
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perception and solidity of judgment, 
kept all in check; cardinals and 
nobles could not gainsay them ; 
when they had cried evviva to a 
singer, the proudest princess could 
not shut her door to him, although 
he be a lout and a coxcomb. When 
they had thrown tomatoes at a 
composer, the Pope himself could 
not engage him. This critical 
tendency, due to constitution and 
social arrangements, was consider- 
ably increased by an absurd regula- 
tion forbidding women to perform 
on any stage in the Eternal City. 
When the opera originated, as 
when the drama took its rise in 
Greece and in England, it never 
occurred to anyone that women 
might rationally perform women’s 
parts; their introduction was an 
innovation which gained ground 
slowly, despite prudery and jea- 
lousy: the Italian Church could 
not object to dramas, nor damn 
actors, as the Gallican Church did, 
because the Italian drama had 
originated in monasteries and 
prelates’ palaces; but the Italian 
Church did set its face against 
female performers, and this original 
disapprobation remained expressed 
in the regulation above mentioned, 
a regulation made early in the 
seventeenth century, and which the 
priests of the eighteenth were too 
unoriginal, rather than too moral, 
to revoke. Consequently, all the 
female parts were performed by men 
or boys, to the great delight of 
Goethe, to whom the performances 
of a black-bearded young man, as 
Goldoni’s Mirandolina, seemed a 
return to the days of Roscius; at 
the opera the women’s parts were 
performed by boys who looked the 
parts amazingly well: as Burney, 
Brosses, Goethe, and Miss Berry 
inform us, and as all can believe 
who have seen the Tuscan peasant 
lads playing Armida and Brada- 
mante on their rustic stage. Now 
not only did the exclusion of women, 
who were often handsome and 
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invariably coquettish, render public 
appreciation purely artistic and 
coolly critical, but the youth and 
comparative immaturity of these 
boys rendered their critics singularly 
sharpwitted and practical; these 
lads were brought rather to finish 
their musical education than to be 
applauded ; their masters came less 
to gain money by them than to 
sound public opinion; and the 
audience reproved, and approved, 
and corrected timid schoolboys 
in @ manner which would never 
have been tolerated by men and 
women of confirmed style and 
settled reputation. The Roman pub- 
lic, therefore, was not only critical 
to an intense degree, but highly 
paternal, and with paternal freedom 
and vigour did it administer the 
intellectual rod to singers, com- 
posers and teachers. It was a well- 
established fact, recorded by Grétry, 
that when an opera or performer 
had once been approved by the 
Romans, it must succeed every- 
where else, and when a man 
was applauded elsewhere, shrewd 
people would say, ‘ Wait till he 
has been to Rome;’ for Rome was 
the inexorable judge—inexorable, 
yet discriminating, for when it 
approved of a composer but not of 
a singer, it would intersperse its 
hissings with ‘ Bravo Maestro!’ or 
vice versd; and when it discovered 
any touch of plagiarism it would 
cry ‘Bravo Galuppi!’ ‘ Evviva 
Piccinni !’ inthe middle of an opera 
by Signor Bimolli or Maestro 
Bequadro. Therefore the greatest 
composers deemed it an honour to 
live among the Romans, even with 
the small stipend of chapel-master 
of St. Peter’s or St. John Lateran, 
and it is touching to see with what 
candour the great Jommelli sent 
Padre Martini a copy of a medal, in 
which he is represented with ass’s 
ears, with which the Romans had 
honoured him. 

Yet even the Romans were not 
always infallible. At the foot of 
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the Pincian, where its laurel and rose 
hedges first begin, there stand, or 
rather did stand a short time since, 
the four walls of a burnt theatre— 
an empty, dismal shell which still 
= its name to the adjoining 
icolo d’Alibert, close to the Via 
Margutta, the street full of the 
incessant hammering and chipping 
of sculptors. This burnt-out shell 
is that of a theatre far older and 
more illustrious than S. Carlo or 
the Scala, the so-called Teatro delle 
Dame, built by an equerry of Queen 
Christina, a certain M. d’Alibert, 
whence its other name of Teatro 
Aliberti. This Teatro Aliberti, and 
not the Tordinone or the Argen- 
tina, which have replaced it, was 
the principal Roman theatre of 
the eighteenth century ; Metastasio 
wrote his plays for it, Porpora, 
Leo, Durante, Galuppi, Jommelli, 
all the great composers of the day, 
composed for it, and it was there, 
if we may believe tradition, that 
when one evening the great Pac- 
chierotti was playing Arbaces, and 
when, not hearing the usual instru- 
mental bars which filled up his 
recitative, he turned impatiently to 
the orchestra, exclaiming ‘ Che 
diavolo fate voi?’ that the com- 
poser, from his harpsichord, an- 
swered simply, ‘Piangiamo.’ 

Well, to return to the one instance 
of Roman injustice. One day, in the 
year 1735, the performers of the 
Aliberti brought on to the stage 
an opera called the Olimpiade, the 
work of a young pupil of a Neapo- 
litan music school. He was only 
twenty-five, with a delicate, femi- 
nine, almost Raphael-like face, and 
a fragile, sickly person. He had 
composed an opera or two and 
some church and chamber music 
with great success; his name was 
Giambattista Pergolesi, of Jesi 
in the March. This opera the 
Olinypiade was his last and dearest 
work; in it he had done things 
that no other composer had done: 
it was a masterpiece, marking a 


new era in music. Now it so 
happened that, from some reason 
or other, the good Roman critics 
were out of temper that night : they 
hissed the opera off the stage, and 
one of them threw an orange at 
the head of the composer, who sat 
directing at the harpsichord. The 
opera was suspended, and next day 
news came from the rival theatre 
of Torre Argentina, that another 
new opera, the Nerone of Duni, had 
been enthusiastically received the 
very evening of the fall of the 
Olimpiade at the Teatro Aliberti. 
Duni, who was a good man or a 
very bad one, came to his rival and 
condoled with him on the ill success 
of his work ; the Olimpiade, he said, 
was far superior to his own Nerone; 
the Romans were the stupidest 
people on earth: he was furious 
with them for their bad taste. 
‘Son frenetico con questi Romani.’ 
Poor Pergolesi made no answer ; 
he returned to Naples and to his 
work there; but he would never 
again write for the stage; he wrote 
his splendid cantata Orpheus, and 
some church music, but then he 
fell ill; his reverse had utterly 
broken his spirit, and with it his 
frail constitution. His friends took 
him to Torre del Greco, the place 
where consumptives are sent to 
revive or to die; he got worse and 
worse, buf; continued to work at 
the Stabat Mater, for which, in 
consideration of his bad circum- 
stances, he had already been paid ; 
the price was eight scudi, about 
thirty-five shillings, and Pergolesi 
was too honest to give an incom- 
plete work in return for it : he died 
in 1736, one year after the fall of 
his Olimpiade, leaving the Stabat 
finished and a divinely perfect 
work, People heard of his sad end, 
were sorry, made amends; two 
years later his house was already 
shown to strangers; the Olimpiade 
was performed for years and years, 
all over Italy, in England, in 
Germany, nay at the very Teatro 
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Aliberti ; it was considered a master- 
piece, one of the few that withstood 
changes of fashion, and Pergolesi 
was acknowledged all over Europe 
to have been perhaps the greatest 
composer of hisday. The Olimpiade 
is truly a beautiful work, but the 
Stabat, written on the young man’s 
death-bed, is astill finer one, and is 
recollected even now. 

Naples, the last of the stages of 
Dr. Burney’s musical pilgrimage, 
was also one of, if not the, most im- 
portant of them; for if Italy was 
regarded as the musical country of 
the eighteenth century, Naples was 
universally considered as the most 
musical town in it. And this was 
but natural : it was at Naples, that, 
so to speak, modern music, as 
distinguished from the old choral 
music of Rome, Bologna, and Venice, 
had originated ; it was there that, 
towards the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, music had ceased 
to be symbolical, liturgical and 
scientific, and had become human 
and humanly excellent ; there that 
composers had listened for the first 
time to the rude, sweet inspirations 
of the people ; that the art had been 
brought back to revive, as it were, 
in the fresh air, to drink in the 
strong, life-giving wine of popular 
feeling, after its long imprison- 
ment in churches and _ schools, 
where it had dragged on a weak 
existence starving on mere science. 
This new movement, doubtless very 
slow and imperceptible, became 
strongly marked by, and inseparably 
united with, the figure of the great 
elder Scarlatti. Born inthe middle 
of the seventeenth century, when 
the purely contrapuntic style of 
Palestrina’s successors was still 
predominant; when the opera was 
a mere puppet show, sometimes 
literally performed by puppets; 
when melody was feeble and un- 
steady, and recitative stiff and ill- 
modulated, Alessandro Scarlatti 
had died about 1725, when Porpora 
had brought the art of singing to 
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perfection; when Marcello and 
Durante had developed the free 
church style to the utmost, when 
Vinci and Leo were rapidly carry- 
ing tragic melody and _ tragic 
recitative to the highest point ; and 
if we seek for the link between 
these two generations, for the men 
to whom the immense progress is 
due, the magnificent figure of 
Scarlatti is alone visible, throwing 
all humbler ones into shade. For 
Scarlatti was essentially one of 
those men destined to achieve a 
great movement : bold and original, 
but never, as Gluck was, beyond 
the limits of possibility ; upsetting 
readily, but only as much as he 
could rebuild; innovating rapidly, 
but because carried on by the tide 
of universal feeling ; always follow- 
ing instinct, never following theory. 
He was the strangest of strange 
modulators, the most pertinacious 
expresser of the words, the most 
wholesale adapter of popular themes ; 
trying all, and making his works 
a wonderful, splendid, grotesque 
medley, full of untold wealth of 
harmony, of melody and of expres- 
sion, riches which required only to 
be singled out, purified and recast 
by others. 

All the musicians of Italy flocked 
round him: Porpora, Durante, Leo, 
Vinci, were his personal pupils; 
Kaiser and Stefani carried the 
Italian style, inaugurated by him, 
to Germany, where it helped to pro- 
duce Handel, Hasse, Bach, Graun, 
in their turn constantly receiving 
new grafts of it from the works of the 
Italians themselves brought to the 
north by singers like the Faustina 
Senesino, Farinelli and Carestini, 
pupils of Scarlatti’s pupils. The 
influence of Scarlatti’s school, and 
the consequent musical supremacy 
of Naples, persisted for two gene- 
rations ; Pergolesi, Jommelli, Pic- 
cinni, Sacchini, and an immense 
number of great singers diffused 
the fame of the Neapolitans all 
over Europe; Rousseau, the only 
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really great and fascinating writer 
on music of his day, told the young 
musician to go to Naples as to the 
head-quarters of the art, in that 
famous article on Genius, in which 
he poured forth alava-like eloquence 
to singe and wither up French 
music. All subsequent travellers 
mentioned Naples in the same 
fashion, some, like La Lande, de- 
ferring all accounts of music till 
they arrived there ; and Dr. Burney, 
who knew better than any other 
man what Naples had done for 
music, arrived there with intense 
expectations. He had taken care 
to be provided with the means 
of fully enjoying the musical 
wealth he expected to find; he 
brought letters for Jommelli, for 
Piccinni, for the Ambassador Lord 
Fortrose, and forthe later too famous 
Sir William Hamilton. The latter 
received him most cordially ; his wife, 
not the terrible Lady Hamilton of 
the year ’99, but an amiable and 
accomplished woman praised by all 
travellers, was herself a great musi- 
cian, and at her house, and at that 
of Lord Fortrose, Dr. Burney met 
several eminent musicians, amongst 
others the singer Caffarelli, or more 
properly Caffariello, who had been 
extremely famous for his voice, 
talent, beauty, wit and immeasure- 
able insolence, which latter he had 
vented on all the greatest personages 
in Europe. 

Dr. Burney then went to see 
Picciuni, who was at that time 
about forty, very well known all 
over Italy, reckoned among the 
most eminent of living composers, 
but by no means yet raised to that 
pitch of importance which he was 
soon to obtain in Paris as the rival 
of Gluck. Piccinni had special 
talent for comic music; his Buona 
Figliuola, written to a text of 
Goldoni’s, had been applauded every- 
where, and he did more than any 
composer of his day to bring about 
the gradual transition to the softer, 
brighter, less tragic, more richly 


accompanied style which, twenty 
years later, was to attain to per- 
fection in the hands of Paisiello, 
Cimarosa, and, most resplendently 
unheroic ofall, Mozart—a transition 
which consisted in a gradual change 
of the musical forms, which became 
lighter, smaller, more tripping, 
more twirling, less massive and 
simple; in a gradual development 
of the rhythmical accompaniment, 
hitherto almost unknown, which 
was to culminate in Cimarosa 
and Mozart’s delightfully buoy- 
ant rondos, and to degenerate 
into Rossini’s machine-like crescen- 
dos; ina gradual breaking up of 
the melody and sharing it with the 
orchestra, which was permanently 
endowed with those wind instru- 
ments which had till then been re- 
served for very special occasions. 
Piccinni was at the head of a 
change in the art, a change which 
captivated the public at large, but 
which a few individuals regarded 
with suspicion and aversion, growl- 
ing out, like Mattei, that music 
was losing its dignity and worth; 
that it was growing effeminate and 
frivolous. Nor were they entirely 
wrong, but in losing one set of 
good qualities it was gaining 
another, and classic music could not 
enter into its last and most bril- 
liant phase without leaving its 
earlier, more sober and solid ones. 
The idol of this austere minority 
was Niccold Jommelli; not that he 
was theoretically of their opinion, 
for in this lies the main difference 
between Jommelli and the other 
great composer whom he resembled 
almost like a brother, Gluck. Jom- 
melli was essentially a practical 
artist, paying no heed to theory, 
indolent, placid, following only his 
instinct; nor did he, who was 
the most amiably candid of men, 
underrate Piccinni, or abuse the 
movement which Piccinni repre- 
sented, as did his partisans; but he 
held aloof from it, because he had 
no sympathy with it, because he was 
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incapable of going along with it, 
because he was essentially a sur- 
vivor of a previous generation of 
composers. Jommelli, who was 
born in 1714, the same year as 
Gluck, lived for about fifteen years, 
between 1755 and 1770, at Lnd- 
wigsburg, as Chapel-master to the 
Duke of Wiirtemberg; and this 
long stay in Germany, though not 
longer than that of many another 
Italian composer, gave rise to the 
legend that his style underwent 
a process of Teutonisation. When 
he returned to Italy, the Italians 
seem to have looked on him with a 
degree of suspicion and his works 
seem to have struck them as strange; 
acircumstance which, to the minds 
of German critics, evidently proves 
that Jommelli has ceased in some 
measure to be Italian. But this 
theory is founded on a misconcep- 
tion, and has grown thanks to na- 
tional vanity. Jommelli underwent 
no change during his absence, but 
his countrymen did; he brought 
back from Germany only what he 
had carried thither, but when he 
brought it back it was already so 
out of date as to seem almost a 
novelty. 

The public had changed, not he: 
the admirers of Leo, Hasse and 
Pergolesi were dead or dying out, 
and in their stead were men who 
were gradually getting accustomed 
to the fast-developing style of 
Piccinni, Sacchini and Sarti, com- 
posers much younger than Jommelli, 
and who had scarcely been boys in 
the time of his immediate prede- 
cessors. To Jommelli this new 
style, with its broken-up melody, 
its easy modulation, its light, bril- 
lant ornaments, its strong rhythm, 
its wind instruments constantly 
used and used in the same fashion 
as the others ; all this easy, lightly 
pathetic music seemed trivial, 
effeminate, undramatic and mere- 
tricious. He resisted the new style 
to the utmost, intensifying in so 
doing all the peculiarities of the old 
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one. The lighter and less serious 
became his contemporaries, the 
more solemn and tragic became 
Jommelli ; and the more they dealt 
in wind instruments and slightly 
tripping rhythms, the more vigor- 
ously did he adhere to his violins 
and the more varied and compli- 
cated became his accompaniments. 
The public listened with as much awe 
as a Neapolitan publiccould muster; 
Jommelli’s undisputed fame and 
undeniable genius enforced it, but 
all the same the public was not 
satisfied; it instinctively disliked 
Jommelli’s efforts to stem the on- 
ward movement; itwas vexed by his 
composing solemnly where another 
would have composed lightly, by 
his putting few instruments where 
another would have put many, by 
his writing solid passages where the 
singers wished to improvise flimsy 
ones; add to this that the perfor- 
mers, vocal and instrumental, were 
unaccustomed to his music and in- 
capable of performing it, not because 
they were inferior, but because 
they were capable of performing 
something else. Jommelli’s works 
were less and less liked: some peo- 
ple said they were hard of perform- 
ance and comprehension ; others, as 
Burney tells us, that they were 
written for the learned many and 
not for the feeling few; others 
still, as Mozart heard, that they 
were old-fashioned. At length 
things came to such a pitch that 
when, in 1773, Jommelli offered 
the public his opera of Iphigenia, 
which contained many extremely 
beautiful things, many, like the 
great duet between brother and 
sister, which might have been com- 
posed by Hasse or Pergolesi, and no- 
thing that indicated that forty years 
had elapsed since their day—when 
Jommelli thus pushed his resistance 
to extremes, the opera broke down 
in the performance, the audience 
grumbled, the Government ordered 
another to be performed, and Jom- 
melli, having returned the price of 
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his opera to the manager, entirely 
abandoned the profession. Some 
years later he wrote his last work, 
his great Miserere, and died, 
honoured but not appreciated, in 
1778. The old style died with him. 
In 1780 Sarti wrote his Giulio Sa- 
bino, Mozart his Idomeneo ; Cimarosa 
and Paisiello reigned supreme; the 
comic opera gave laws to the serious 
one, and classic tragic music was 
buried for ever. 

Dr. Burney paid a visit to Jom- 
melli, whose peculiar genius, at 
once so elevated and so sweet, so 
full of that solemn, intense ten- 
derness which he shared with 
Gluck, the Englishman admired im- 
mensely. Jommelli had made a very 
considerable fortune, as the for- 
tunes of composers then went, and 
lived comfortably enough, married, 
but childless, a well-educated, quiet, 
highly benevolent, very indolent 
man; immensely stout ever since 
his youth, not unlike Handel in 
face, and, according to Metastasio’s 
account, ‘liking to saunter at his 
ease and indulge the laziness of 
his well-fed body ’—a_placidity 
and self-indulgence which probably 
prevented him from becoming, 
like Gluck, a would-be reformer, 
and kept him satisfied with fol- 
lowing his own ideas and letting 
others follow theirs. He received 
Burney very well and invited him 
to attend the rehearsalof his new 
opera Demofoonte, which he was then 
putting on to the stage of 8. Carlo. 

urney went, not only to the re- 
hearsal, but to the performance of 
this opera, the last by Jommelli which 
was either well performed or at all 
successful; and at the same time 
the first serious opera which the 
Doctor had heard since his arrival 
in Italy, where the burletta alone 
sufficed during the summer and 
autumn. 

An Italian serious opera was in 
those days a very different thing 
from what it is now—different in its 
object, different in its production, 


different in its nature, answering 
to requirements unlike those of 
our own time, and regarded in 
quite another manner. In the 
second half of the eighteenth cen. 
tury music had run through an 
untroubled course; it was still 
young, still vigorous; it grew and 
altered spontaneously and insensibly 
by the same vital force as a child 
grows into a youth; it had not re- 
quired any artificial treatment, any 
doctoring at the hands of theorists, 
for it had never given signs of de- 
crepitude; and if it had occasional 
maladies, it got over them quickly 
and unconsciously. It had not yet 
grown old, and the public had not 
yet grown tired of-it; men did 
not yet require dramatic effects 
or psychological interest, for they 
could still obtain pure beauty ; they 
did not ask for distinctly marked 
characters, for historical pictures, 
for mythological allegories; they 
asked only for music. Greeks, 
Romans, Persians, Chinese, and 
Indians, the heroes of Homer and 
those of Ariosto, were all made to 
sing in the same way, because there 
was only one way, and that the pro- 
per one—just as the ancient heroes 
and saints of Renaissance painters 
are all dressed in the same non- 
descript, delightfully inaccurate 
fashion, because that fashion was 
the most becoming one ; the histori- 
cally valuable and artistically worth- 
less being left to later and more 
critical times. The object, then, 
being to have music, and only 
music, people began by discarding 
every irrelevant and subordinat- 
ing every additional motive. Now 
in a time of artistic life the best art 
must always seem to be the newest; 
the art is in motion, the public with 
it; there are no received classics 
because there is no perceivable de- 
cay; performers suit their style to 
that of composers, or rather it grows 
with theirs, and if they were 
thoroughly suited to the old, they 
would be more or less unsuitable to 
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the new. The consequence was 
that in the eighteenth century no 
opera lived more than a few years; 
others followed it, as good, but in a 
different style, and in the immense 
bustle of new productions and new 
styles there was very rarely time to 
revive an old one. An opera was 
therefore almost invariably new— 
either newly composed or newly 
imported—and there was no such 
thing as a répertoire. Every great 
town had yearly one or two operas 
composed expressly for it, and 
one or two imported from elsewhere. 
When the opera was newly composed, 
it was composed for a given set of 
singers already engaged; the com- 
poser had, as it were, to take their 
measure, and there was no such thing 
as writing for an abstract soprano, 
tenor, or bass, and then trying to 
fit the part so written (such a fit 
must too often be bad) on a con- 
crete one; an opera was written for 
such or such a performer, in order 
best to display his or her peculiar 
excellencies. Of course, in propor- 
tion as it fitted them, it was also 
unsuited to others, for, as we have 
already remarked, the individuality 
of the singer was highly developed ; 
it was therefore usual that an opera 
should be performed only by its 
original performers, who, soto speak, 
kept its copyright, and very often 
kept its composer bodily; thus all 
the most popular serious operas of 
the eighteenth century were indis- 
solubly connected with some great 
singer—the Ariaserse of Hasse with 
Farinelli, the Regolo of Jommelli 
with the Mingotti, the Orpheus of 
Gluck with Guadagni, the Quinto 
Fabio of Bertoni with Pacchierotti, 
who sang it at Venice, at Florence, 
at Lucca, at Vienna, in London, 
everywhere. To attempt a part 
written for another was to throw 
down the glove and pretend to 
equality with him or her; such 
audacity was generally severely 
punished by the audience ; and when, 
for instance, the Italians permitted 
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Pacchierotti, Marchesi, and Rubinelli 
successively to sing Sarti’s Giulio 
Sabino, it was for the pleasure of com- 
paring their three greatest singers, 
of pitting them against each other, 
and for the attendant pleasure of 
street riots and coffee-house fights. 

Two points, then, are established: 
the opera must be new, or at least 
new for the place; and, secondly, it 
must have been composed expressly 
for the principal performers. The 
consequence was that each theatre 
could scarcely prepare more than 
one opera each season, as the per- 
formers and audience both required 
to be perfectly familiarised with it ; 
the same opera was therefore per- 
formed twenty or thirty successive 
times, and then packed off to another 
place. Moreover, as the music was 
all and everything, the music alone 
was required to be new, while the 
words were as old as possible ; every 
composer of the eighteenth century 
had set nearly all Metastasio’s plays, 
and most of them twice, thrice, or 
even four times. The plays were 
beautiful, the public knew them by 
heart; so much the better, it en- 
joyed them here and there, and gave 
its main attention to the music; 
that was novel, and full of unex- 
pected turns and twists, whereas 
everybody knew since his childhood 
that Zenobia was not to be killed by 
her husband, that there was poison 
in Artaxerxes’ cup, that Megacles 
was to be married to Aristea after 
al], that Timanthes was not Dirce’s 
brother; and was consequently 
highly indifferent to the sudden ex- 
plosions of wrath, the attempts at as- 
sassination, the alarming oracles, and 
similar stage business which would 
otherwise have absorbed its atten- 
tion. Thus the play was of but 
little account, the music was every- 
thing; but gradually, as theandience 
became acquainted with it, parts of 
it also began to pall on the hearers : 
the pieces belonging to the secondary 
parts began to be but little heeded, 
and when the thirty or forty per- 








formances were drawing to their 
close ; when the public—which had 
started with a thorough knowledge 
of the play—had become heartily 
sick of the connecting scenes and 
the subordinate parts ; only five or 
six pieces were attended to, the 
audience paying visits, playing at 
cards, talking, making an intolerable 
din during the remainder. But let 
only the prima donna or the primo 
womo come forward, especially if she 
or he be a Gabrielli, or a Marchesi, 
or a Davidde, and the whole theatre 
becomes as silent as a church: woe 
betide those afflicted with colds or 
coughs! As the Venetian Majer in- 
forms us, they became an object of 
universal hatred. The crowd listens 
breathless to the great recitative, 
to the duet, the trio, the air, to the 
rondo, that crowning glory; they 
have heard them thirty-five nights 
consecutively, and each night twice 
or thrice, but they never tire of 
them: how could they, since each 
new performance means a new in- 
tonation, a new ornament, a new 
variation—nay, sometimes a per- 
fectly new reading of the piece ? the 
great singers having become posi- 
tively incapable of singing a thing 
twice alike, and sometimes entering 
the stage with three or four totally 
different renderings in their head 
from which to select on the spur of 
the moment, as Farinelli had done, 
as Pacchierotti did, and as old, old 
people can still recollect Velluti, the 
last of vocal autocrats, to have done 
before Rossinicameand said, ‘ Lascia 
fare a me.’' Then the audience 
became breathless, ecstatic; then 
amateurs, like Stendhal’s friend, 
would gently slip off their shoes, and 
throw first one, then the other, 
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across their shoulder, in silent agony 
of delight. 

Foreigners were amazed at this 
strange mixture of utter indifference 
and utmost rapture, of loud-voiced 
inattention and breathless attention ; 
the Germans especially, who took 
all their pleasures as duties, and 
all their amusements as tasks, cried 
out that assuredly the Italians must 
be the most unmusical, the most 
uneesthetical, the most unconscien- 
tious of nations; but, many years 
later, a German, and an estheti- 
cian, Hegel, vindicated the Italians, 
pointing out to his countrymen 
that only the unmusical will give 
intense attention to every detail of a 
play, to every note, will be equally 
interested in the important and the 
unimportant, and be so merely be- 
cause they are really interested in 
neither; while the genuinely musi- 
cal will heed only what is worth 
heeding; an important lesson, un- 
fortunately unnoticed in our days, 
when people rarely reflect that art 
demands not volitional attention, 
but instinctive appreciation; that 
when an art is of spontaneous 
growth, it is enjoyed as men enjoy 
outdoor nature, freely, indepen- 
dently, carelessly; and that the 
Greeks of the days of Pericles, and 
the Italians of the time of Leo X., 
could enjoy Athens and Florence 
in a less pedantic manner than we 
do, for whom works of art are 
rarities, and the beautiful a mere 
study. 

The opera was the product of re- 
quirements different from those of 
our times; it was therefore a diffe- 
rent thing in itself. In the days of 


Jommelli it was, it is true, under- 
going a gradual change, or rather 






' An intelligent German traveller, Rehfues, who was in Italy alout the year 1800, 
gives the following information concerning the rifioriture of the famous Luigi Marchesi, 
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It is all the more curious as Marchesi was 
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it was beginning to be affected by 
that organic change in the art itself 
which was to complete the evolu- 
tion of classic music ; but the change 
was as yet slight, and, above all, 
the change was solely in the music. 
The peculiarity of the opera of 
the last century was, as we have 
said, that it was essentially classic, 
as Hegel uses the word: that is 
to say, that the principal aim was 
a purely artistic, as distinguished 
from a dramatic or psychologic one, 
and that the principal interest lay 
in the musical form. The play 
was there to suggest the music, 
not the music to illustrate the 
play; the play corresponded to 
the capabilities and requirements 
of the music, and _ gradually 
changed to suit its changes. Now 
the music of the first seventy 
years of the last century, although 
thoroughly developed in point of mo- 
dulation and of melody, had not yet 
attained to full rhythmical and or- 
chestral maturity; the fact is, that 
the great vigour of modulation and 
melody excluded much rhythm and 
sonority, and that the uniform, more 
orless mechanically marked rhythm, 
and the volume and variety of sound, 
were employed in proportion as the 
modulation became weaker and the 
melody less massive. Now as long as 
rhythm and sonority were in this un- 
developed state there was no pos- 
sibility of anything beyond the air, 
or the double air called a duet, be- 
sides the recitative and the chorus ; 
for the concerted piece, where a 
lot of small snatches of melody are 
caught up and carried along by the 
general rhythm, could not exist as 
long as the rhythm was unde- 
veloped; and as to figured pieces, 
where the parts follow each other 
and cross and combine in a regu- 
lar and intricate fashion, they were 
kept solely for the church and the 
room, as being unsuitable, from 
their methodical and artificial con- 
struction, to the expression of dra- 
matic situations. The consequence 
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was that all the action of the play was 
transacted in recitative, mostly un- 
accompanied, and that melody and 
orchestration were reserved as 
the expression of mere emotion, 
of the result, so to speak, of the 
previous action, not as the expres- 
sion of that action itself. Nor was 
this peculiarity at all considered as 
a disadvantage, for people instinc- 
tively recognised that while in 
comedy the interest lies in the 
joint action, the hubbub and tussle 
of several characters, the interest 
of tragedy lies in the emotion of the 
single characters, emotion more or 
less solitary although subject to be 
influenced by the emotion or action 
of others. 

While, therefore, rhythmical con- 
certed pieces were gradually being 
employed in the burletta, the 
personages of the serious opera 
stood, musically speaking, alone or 
at most in groups of two and three, 
as the figures stand, sharply defined 
and separate, in Greek frescoes, 
from the mere want of that general 
rhythm of the accompaniment which 
would press them together, tie them 
up in balanced groups, as the figures 
in modern painting are united by 
means of perspective and effects of 
light and shade. The personages 
of a serious opera anterior to 1775, 
not excepting even those of Gluck, 
who, despite his efforts at dramatic 
expression, never hit upon that 
rhythmical arrangement which, in 
the humblest burlettas, was al- 
ready making the music follow the 
action—the personages of the old 
serious opera stood united together 
by a mere recitative, like so many 
statues on a Greek temple: as iso- 
lated, but also as individually 
perfect; for their very isolation 
caused them to be seen closer, to be 
appreciated more minutely than are 
the combined figures of a painting, 
where one hides the other, and 
many are lost in the deep shade, 
where you cannot immediately tell 
whose is that head or whose that 
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drapery ; this close scrutiny forced 
both composer and performer to 
aim at the greatest perfection, 
at the greatest harmony between 
the feeling and the expression, at the 
greatest grandeur of outlines, at the 
greatest finish of details. 

The art was wsthetically mature, 
though perhaps, like Greek sculp- 
ture, dramatically as yet undeve- 
loped; the songs of the Italian and 
German masters up to the time of 
Paisiello and Cimarosa are so many 
single artistic gems, each in its own 
style: like the Giustiniani Minerva, 
the Amazon of Polyclete, the Dis- 
cobolus of Myron, the Faun of 
Praxiteles, they lose nothing by 
being removed from their niche, 
from that connecting framework of 
recitative, itself grandly simple. We, 
who have enjoyed the wondrous mu- 
sical pictures of Mozart, where form 
melts into form and group succeeds 
group, united by the light and shade 
of the accompaniment ; we moderns 
should truly not be satisfied with 
those series of perfect solitary 
gods and goddesses and demigods of 
the operas of Handel, of Pergolesi, 
of Jommelli, of Gluck; but the 
men of the eighteenth century were, 
and if we consider what splendid 
and lovely forms those were, we 
need not compassionate their ignor- 
ance. 

Dr. Burney heard another new 
opera at Naples, a little burletta 
called Le Trame per Amore by a 
young man named Giovanni Pai- 
siello. Burney had never before 
heard of him, but he was delighted 
with this little farce, so full of life, 
of easy melody, of coquetry, of pas- 
sages so simple and easily remem- 
bered ; and perhaps the Doctor was 
not without an instinct telling him 
that while an old, artificially main- 
tained style was dying out in the 
full pomp of Jommelli’s opera at 
S. Carlo, anew power in music was 
rising up with Paisiello’s burletta 
at the shabby little Teatro Nuovo, 
a@ power which was destined to 


triumph before ten years were out, 
and which, while it for ever pre- 
cluded the production of a Judas 
Maccabeus, an Olimpiade, or an 
Orpheus, would ,give the world a 
Matrimonio Segreto, a Marriage of 
Figaro, and a Don Giovanni. 

After Jommelli’s new opera—for 
only lazzaroni and low folk as yet 
deigned to notice Paisiello’s—what 
most attracted Burney’s curiosity 
in Naples were the famous music 
schools: Sant’ Onofrio, the Pieta dei 
Turchini, and S. Maria di Loreto, 
which, like the four conservatori at 
Venice, had been founded towards 
the close of the sixteenth century, 
and had afforded gratuitous musical 
education to boys and young men 
as the Venetian ones did to girls. 
The difference in the sex of the 
pupils constituted the only main 
difference ; but it was a very impor- 
tant one, for whereas the girls mostly 
married and disappeared into pri- 
vate life, only a very few becoming 
professionals, the boys developed 
into the most famous composers and 
performers in Italy. In the Vene- 
tian schools, therefore, music was 
regarded as an accomplishment 
forming part of a liberal education, 
while in the Neapolitan conservatori 
it was taught essentially and al- 
most exclusively as a profession. 
Now as Naples had, during the 
first halfof the eighteenth century, 
been the focus of Italian musical 
life, its music schools had neces- 
sarily become most important in 
the history of the art. The elder and 
greater Scarlatti had taught im 
them ; Porpora, Leo, Durante had 
been educated and taught there, 
themselves forming such pupils as 
Pergolesi, Vinci, Jommelli, Piccinn, 
and Sacchini; while at the same 
time a great proportion of the 
finest singers of the day were 
trained under their care, as the 
immense heap of vocal exercises, 
from the most rudimentary to the 
most complicated ones, by all the 
great Neapolitan masters, abun- 
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dantly proves. The music schools 
of Naples were consequently far more 
important, if less curious, than the 
Venetian ones ; who could tell how 
many embryo geniuses there might 
not be among those sallow little 
urchins, promenaded about by twos, 
like seminarists, in their coloured 
cassocks and sashes and symbolical 
leading strings? What wonder- 
fal voices might not be resound- 
ing in those dreary white-washed, 
convent-like rooms? What new mu- 
sical glory might be developing in 
those schools, so venerable for their 
memories of past splendour? So 
Dr. Burney naturally thought, and 
impatiently asked leave to visit 
these wonderful establishments. 
But the Neapolitans somewhat 
damped his ardour; they looked 
modest, and hummed and hah’d 
about their conservatori, while Jom- 
melli and Piccinni, who had them- 
selves been educated in them, 
shrugged their shouldersand warned 
the Englishman not to let himself 
be run away with by his expecta- 
tions. All this Dr. Burney inter- 
preted as mere modesty, true or 
false; as the indifference of men 
long accustomed to musical supre- 
macy, or as the peevishness of the 
praisers of past days. He visited 
the conservatori §S. Onofrio, S. 
Maria di Loreto, the Pieta dei Tur- 
chini, each and all; went over every 
part of the establishment, listened to 
every class, vocal and instrumental, 
and followed the pupils to their 
public performancesat churches and 
convents ; did all, inshort, whichcan 
be done by a man who cannot well 
believe his own senses, and tries to 
wake out ofa sort of nightmare. No, 
it was all of no avail ; there could be 
no delusion, no mistake ; it was as 
clear as day, visible, audible, unde- 
niable, irrefutable: that in not one 
of the conservatori of Naples could 
there be discovered a talented 
composer, a fine-throated singer, 
a well-taught instrumentalist, a 
single piece of good music. The 
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schools where Scarlatti, Porpora, 
Durante, and Leo had taught; 
where Pergolesi, Jommelli, Pic- 
cinni, Caffariello, Gizziello, all the 
greatest of Neapolitan composers 
and singers had learned ; those fa- 
mous unrivalled schools were now 
filled with ill-taught, untrained 
mediocrities: composers without 
originality, singers without voice, 
musicians as raw and inferior as a 
musical country and a musical time 
could well produce. 

What could it mean? asked 
Burney. Did the State give less 
money to the maintenance of the 
establishments ? No. Had Neapoli- 
tan masters migrated elsewhere ? 
No. Was there any rational explan- 
ation of this extraordinary decay ? 
No one could afford any. The more 
philosophical doubtless remarked 
that such phenomena are inexpli- 
cable, being, in the good language 
of the eighteenth century, so many 


freaks of Nature. But the additional 


experience of a century has taught 
us moderns that Nature is the 
least freakish, prankish, or whim- 
sical of creatures ; but, on the con- 
trary, the most matter-of-fact, eco- 
nomical and practical of beings ; 
and it has also shown us why the 
Neapolitan schools had become 
sterile. 

The reason was simple: they 
had produced enough; they had 
done their work ; they might cease 
to exist. A very ungracious mode 
of proceeding ; but Nature, in her 
wise niggurdliness, by no means 
shrinks from unkindness. She 
had used Italy, and more especially 
Naples, and in Naples most par- 
ticularly those three schools, as the 
mechanism by which music was to 
be made to traverse the second 
great phase of artistic life, the 
classic one, the one during which 
the art is no longer subordinate to 
some exterior aim, like the reli- 

ious aim, as in the phase rightly 

esignated by Hegel the symbolical ; 
and when the art has not yet 
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gradually been diverted to some 
other lkewise unartistic aim, 
such as those of dramatic effect or 
scientific suggestion, as in the third 
or romantic stage; the second 
phase when art exists literally for 
art’s own sake; when men ask it 
only for the beautiful; when it 
stands in full independence. Now 
this classic phase—being in fact 
merely the time when art has be- 
come capable of interesting by its 
own sole force, of rivetting atten- 
tion without borrowed aids, and be- 
fore it has become unable thus fully 
to satisfy the mind beginning 
to require artificial and foreign 
stimulant—this classic phase re- 
quires a peculiar combination of 
circumstances. Like some splendid 
plant, it needs for its efflorescence 
a peculiar atmosphere, a peculiar 
temperature; like the plant also, 
it requires that its roots should be 
in one spot and should strike into 
the lowest layers of soil: ‘ Et 
quantum vertice ad auras sthe- 
tantum radice in Tartara 


rias, 
tendit;’ it must be spontaneous, na- 
tional and popular ; it must be born 
of period, of a nation and of every 
class of that nation; itmust grow na- 
turally, freely, unconsciously, be- 
cause it must grow in the most 


favourable of circumstances. Such 
a phase is of short duration—short, 
at least, when we think that an art 
lives not years but centuries; in 
ancient Greece it lasted some three 
hundred years ; in the Renaissance 
barely fifty ; in its last instance, the 
one we have been treating of, 
scarcely five generations of artists, 
from Carissimi to Cimarosa. In 
1770, the classic period of music, the 
period of music for music’s own 
sake, and of perfectly spontaneous 
national growth, was fast coming to 
a close: music in this sense classic 
had only one more stage to pass 
through before gradually declin- 
ing into romanticism: the stage 
represented by Mozart, Cimarosa 
and Paisiello. Now Paisiello was 


already nearly thirty, Mozart was 
fifteen, Cimarosa eighteen; the 
minor masters, Guglielmi, Sarti, 
Sacchini were still older; the men 
and women who were to perform 
for these masters were also well- 
nigh mature. The younger musi- 
cians therefore, yet children in the 
conservatori, were destined to acti- 
vity about the year 1800, exactly 
the moment when classic music 
melted into nothing, when Italy 
ceased to be spontaneously creative ; 
they were to be those weak and 
barren composers, those slaves of 
first sopranos, as Hoffman called 
them, of whom Zingarelli, Paer, 
Pavesi, and Portogallo were the glo- 
riously inglorious leaders; they were 
to be those abnormally wretched 
singers, mere apes of former styles, 
who were destined to bring Italian 
songinto disrepute and to call forth 
Rossini’s sudden abolition ofall vocal 
licences ; in short, they wereto be the 
men employed by fate to publish to 
the whole world that truly classic 
music was dead, that the real artistic 
energy of Italy was well-nigh ex- 
hausted, and that it was time for 
romanticism to arise, to render art 
cosmopolitan, eclectic, and to restore 
its influence by making it appeal to 
men’s love of excitement, of the new 
and of the scientific. Some persons, 
nay many, nay perhaps most, from 
that moment date the real existence 
of music, at least of the music 
which will last; and Hegel, we know, 
distinctly said that music was eés- 
sentially a romantic art, which only 
means that it thrives best when not 
cultivated solely for its own sake, 
and that it is most valuable in the 
days when composers aim at scenic 
effects and philological distinctions ; 
when they build up their works 
out of the fragments left by various 
preceding generations, to the ac- 
companiment of a chorus of critics; 
when art is born spontaneously no- 
where, but exists equally artificially 
everywhere; when, therefore, com- 
posers who are putting together 
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forms originally created by Italians 
talk loudly of German music, and 
Italians, who have learned all their 
newest tricks from Germans, cry 
out that foreign music should be 
banished ; when, in short, criticism 
and eclecticism are playing at the 
game of original creation. Perhaps 
thismay be the case, perhapscultured 
people are right to like only the 
music of their cultured century ; we 
do notdispute it; all wecan say is 
that with these cultured days and 
this eclectic music we have at pre- 
sent nothing to do, for with them 
ends what we have been trying 
to reconstruct—the musical life of 
Italy in the eighteenth century, as 
Dr. Burney saw it one hundred 
and eight years ago. 

Of all this strange movement in 
the future Dr. Burney of course 
never dreamed ; and he left Naples 
for England, highly delighted with 
Italian music, unable to explain 
that odd little decay in the conser- 
vatori, and little guessing that in 
forty years all that musical life 
would have vanished, all that mu- 
sical supremacy would have ceased, 
and that the works of Marcello, of 
Jommelli, of Piccinni, of Galuppi, 
nay, even of Paisiello and Cimarosa, 
would have been thrown aside by 
generations asking for a new spirit 
in art, for more vehement emotions 
and more violent sensations. 


We shut the old brown, calf- 
bound volume of Dr. Burney’s mu- 
sical tour, and lay it down on the 
oaken table; the evening sunlight, 
rosy and golden, is warming the 
red brick belfry of S. Giacomo 
Maggiore, the grass of the quiet 
little cloister court, the brown 
fittings of the cosy library of the 
Bolognese music school. We tie 
up the bursting portfolios of old 
prints, we replace the ill-sewn, 
musty-smelling music books on 
their accustomed shelves; we close 
the cardboard box of yellow, 
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shrunken letters, and we take our 
leave. In going away we pause a 
moment in the vast, vaulted, deso- 
late refectory, where our steps re- 
echo as in a church; the grey 
twilight is slowly filling the place, 
and from out of it faintly appear 
the rows and rows of portraits: 
Marcello, stately and sad in his 
patrician robes; Jommelli, heavy 
and bowed; Farinelli, strange and 
weird in his knightly mantle of 
Calatrava; Pergolesi, sweet and 
mournful; and the many others, 
more forgotten than they, dignified 
composers at their harpsichords, 
dapper and sentimental singers 
holding their scores, men and wo- 
men in plush and satin and powder 
and buckle wigs, once famous, 
now forgotten. Dimmer and<dim- 
mer do they grow in the twilight, 
till they melt into the colourless 
uniformity of the walls. 

We turn away, descend the dark, 
tortuous staircase, cross through 
the black lobby with its sputtering 
shrine lamp, and pullthe iron bar of 
the creaking door. 

Outside there is the pearly light 
of evening; the old bricks of the 
Gothic palaces glimmer with rosy 
hues, and at the end of the long 
row of dark arcades is the purple 
and golden glory of the sun set- 
ting over the green plain of Lom- 
bardy. There is rumbling of carts, 
and clicking of tinkers’ hammers 
from beneath the old leaning towers, 
and clanking of officers’ swords and 
clatter of glasses and strum of 
guitars and langhter from the open 
coffee-houses ; but we pass heedless- 
ly through the bustle of the sum- 
mer evening, threading our way 
almost mechanically through the 
crowded streets, silent and absent, 
our thoughts still bent upon that 
dead, forgotten world of art which 
has faded away, even as the last 
streaks of crimson are now fading 
in the grey evening sky. 

Vernon Lez. 
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STRAFFORD.! 
By A. H. A. Hamirton. 


the long gallery of English 
history few figures stand out 
so conspicuously as that of Thomas 
Wentworth, better known as the 
Earl of Strafford, though he bore 
that title only for the last year of 
his life. He was born on Good 
Friday, April 13, 1593. His family 
was one of the most ancient and 
opulent in the North of England, 
and was believed to have held its seat 
of Wentworth Woodhouse even be- 
fore the Norman Conquest. Many 
of his ancestors had held high 
office in the Church or the State. 
He was educated at St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, and distin- 
guished himself by his application 
to his studies. He left Cambridge 
when he was abcut eighteen, -and 
made what used io be called the 
grand tour in company with a 
tutor named Charles Greenwood, to 
whom he always continued sin- 
cerely attached. At Venice he 
made the acquaintance of the 
English ambassador, Sir Henry 
Wotton, who was afterwards one of 
his correspondents. 

At the age of twenty-one he suc- 
ceeded to his paternal estates, and 
appears to have discharged his du- 
ties as the head of the family with 
ability and generosity, and with es- 
pecial tenderness towards his eleven 
brothers and sisters. In the same 
year he received the honour of 
knighthood, and married the Lady 
Margaret Clifford, daughter of 
Francis, Earl of Cumberland. 

He soon began to play a con- 
spicuous part in his native county 
of York, and was sent up as Knight 
of the Shire to the Parliament of 
1614. That Parliament lasted but 
a short time, and no other was 
called till 1621. During these 
seven years Wentworth occupied 


himself in the management of his 
estates, in county business, and in 
preparing himself for greater things 
to come. He obtained the appoint. 
ment of Keeper of the Rolls of the 
West Riding. He acted as guar. 
dian of his nephews, the sons of 
his sister Lady Savile, and, as their 
estate was involved in a lawsuit, 
he attended the courts in person, 
and took the opportunity of apply- 
ing himself to the study of law, in 
which he attained a proficiency re- 
markable in one who never actually 
practised. He is also said to have 
taken special pains to acquire a 
knowledge of military administra- 
tion. 

In 1621 he was again returned-to 
Parliamentfor his county, after acon- 
test in which he succeeded in carry- 
ing with him his friend Sir George 
Calvert, Secretary of State. This 
Parliament was also dissolved after 
a short session, in which Went- 
worth seems to have spoken once 
or twice. Both he and his wife 
caught a fever in London, and the 
latter died of it. She left no chil- 
dren, and her husbani married 
again about two years afterwards. 
His second wife was the Lady 
Arabella Holles, daughter of the Earl 
of Clare, ‘a lady exceeding comely 
and beautiful, and yet much more 
lovely in the endowments of her 
mind.’ 

In the Parliament of 1624 Went- 
worth sat for Pontefract, and in the 
first Parliament of Charles I. he 
was returned for York. He was 
now thirty-one, and the important 
part of his career commenced to- 
gether with the reign with the 
history of which his name is for 
ever connected. 


He appears to have been an 


object of suspicion to the Court 


' To rue Epitor.—I send you a paper on Strafford. It is an old story, but has been 
carefully re-written by the light of recent researches.—A. H. A. H. 
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party before he had taken any 
conspicuous part against them. He 
was disqualified from serving in 
Parliament by being appointed 
Sheriff of his county, a trick 
which was played upon several 
eminent men in this reign. He 
was naturally offended at this, and 
complained to Buckingham, who 
professed that it had been done 
without his knowledge. Upon this 
Wentworth, with more confidence 
than modesty, applied for the great 
office of President of the Council 
of the North. He had as yet done 
nothing to make the favourite think 
that he was worth buying at such 
a price. The answer he received 
was his dismissal from the post of 
Custos Rotulorwm. He was dis- 

ed in his own neighbourhood. 
His pride was cut to the quick, and 
he soon gave his enemies reason to 
repent of their conduct. 

It was not long before he had 
an opportunity of publicly joining 
the ranks of the patriots. When 
Charles issued his ‘ Privy Seals’ 
for a forced loan in 1626, Went- 
worth received a demand for 4ol., 
with which he refused to comply, 
and, having repeated his refusal 
when summoned before the Council, 
he was at once committed to prison. 
Such was the way in which Charles 
converted loyal country gentlemen 
into bitter enemies. 

Wentworth was again returned 
for Yorkshire to the Parliament of 
1628, and at once attached himself 
to the popular party, among whom 
the most conspicuous leaders were 
Pym, Eliot, and Hampden. Even 
among these great men Went- 
worth soon showed himself no un- 
worthy colleague, either in ability 
orenergy. As the great leader of 
the Long Parliament said of him 
long afterwards, when he was pro- 
secuting him to the death, he was 

“*a man of great parts and contri- 
vance, and of great industry to 
bring what he designed to pass ; a 
man who in the memory of many 
present had sat in that House an 
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earnest vindicator of the laws, and 
a most zealous asserter and cham- 
pion of the liberties of the people.’ 
But it was not long before he passed 
into the phase described in the 
continuation of Pym’s sentence, 
and ‘turned apostate from those 
good affections, and, according to 
the custom and nature of apostates, 
was become the greatest enemy to 
the liberties of his country, and the 
greatest promoter of tyranny that 
any age had produced.’ 

In the great struggle for the 
Petition of Right no man was more 
distinguished than Wentworth. 
No man professed sounder or more 
constitutional principles, or en- 
forced them more clearly and re- 
solutely. No man spoke more 
strongly against the grievances 
which afterwards roused the ire of 
the Long Parliament—the lawless 
imprisonments, the appointment to 
offices ‘as a brand of infamy and 
mark of disgrace,’ the unjust exac- 
tions, the billeting of soldiers, and 
the other offences against the per- 
sons and property of the King’s 
subjects. 

The Petition of Right was 
granted by the King. The five 
subsidies were voted by Parliament. 
The Houses were prorogued on 
June 26. Andon July 14 Went- 
worth was a courtier. On that 
day he was created a Baron, and in 
the following October he was raised 
to the rank of Viscount, sworn of 
the Privy Council, and appointed 
President of the Council of the 
North. 

Since the time of Pym, much 
good eloquence has been expended 
upon Strafford’s apostasy, and many 
names have been applied to him, 
from that ofa fallen archangel to that 
of a rat. But itis evident that froma 
very early period his despotic temper 
and his conscious capacity for 
ruling prompted him to the course 
which he eventually followed, and 
induced him to seek for employ- 
ment in the higher posts of the 
Government. It is his junction 
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with the Liberal party, and not his 
connection with the Court, that 
must be considered an aberration. 

It has been suggested that Went- 
worth, when he took office under 
the King, really believed in his 
royal master’s intention to govern 
according to the constitutional 
principles affirmed in the Petition 
of Right, as Falkland seems to have 
believed in a similarintention many 
years afterwards. But this sugges- 
tion appears to be clearly negatived 
by thenature of the post that Went- 
worth sought and obtained, and by 
his conduct in it from the very 
first. If any excuse is to be found 
for the line which he took, it must 
be sought in the theory that he 
really believed that the House of 
Commons was encroaching on the 
ancient Constitution, and that its 
power required to be curbed instead 
of being increased. He may have 
thought it his mission to maintain, 
or to restore, the old Tudor system 
of government. There are some 
indications that he thought the 
interests of the people at large were 
more identified with the Crown 
than with the House of Commons, 
and that Charles, like Elizabeth, 
might act as the immediate leader 
of a loyal and admiring people, with 
little regard for their nominal 
representatives. 

Whatever faults may justly be 
laid to the charge of Charles the 
First and his Ministers, they can 
hardly be accused of having seduced 
Wentworth from the path of liberty. 
He was a far abler and more clear- 
sighted man than any of them, and 
he willingly offered his services to 
the ruling powers. The King seems 
to have been in no hurry to accept 
them, and was slow to reward them 
when accepted. Indeed, there is 
some reason to think that the King, 
like many other people, felt a 
positive dislike to his great Minis- 
ter, either from personal repug- 
nance, or from jealousy of the en- 
croachments on his power which 
were not unlikely to be made by a 
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man of so imperious a will and so 
passionate a temper. But, if this 
were so, the King had certainly no 
cause for his jealousy. From the 
moment when Wentworth took 
office, he appears to have served his 
master with a fidelity that never 
wavered, even under neglect and 
ingratitude. 

The famous scene which is said 
to have taken place between him 
and Pym on his leaving the popular 
party is one of the most dramatic 
in history. Indeed his whole public 
life appears wanting in no quality 
that belongs to a great drama. 
Pym’slast words were : ‘ You leave 
us, but we will never leave you 
while your head is on your shoul- 
ders.’ 

The House of Commons met 
again, but Wentworth was no 
longer there. His brother-in-law, 
Denzil Holles, was one of the 
loudest in declaiming against the 
shameless violation of the Petition 
of Right, and one of the foremost 
in holding the Speaker down in his 
chair when he refused to put the 
question. Then came the dissolu- 
tion, and the commencement of the 
twelve years of undisguised personal 
government. 

By no one were the King’s de- 
signs more feffectually carried out 
than by the new Lord President. 
The Council of York had always been 
of an unconstitutional and tyran- 
nical character, but its powers had 
never been so remorselessly exercised 
as they now were by Wentworth. 
The King had indeed gained an 
invaluable tool, and, we may add, 
his servant had obtained a_ post 
which was most congenial to him. 
How absolutely he enforced his 
authority in the North is well known 
to all readers of history. He soon 
earned his reward, and in the year 
1632 he was appointed to the still 
higher place of Lord-Deputy of 
Ireland. 

Before, however, he had attained 
that dignity, he had sustained a 
crushing blow in the loss of his 
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second and best loved wife. In after 
years he contracted a third alliance, 
but he never forgot the Lady 
Arabella, and constantly spoke of 
‘that saint in heaven’ and her 
children in a way that could hard- 
ly have seemed flattering to the 
Countess of Strafford. 

With characteristic greed of 
power, he contrived to retain his 
government of the North together 
with his government of Ireland. 
Indeed he did not assume the 
latter in person for a year and a half 
after his appointment. For that 
space of time he went on with his per- 
sonal government in the North, ex- 
acting heavy fines from the recusant 
Roman Catholics, and still heavier 
fines from the country gentlemen 
who declined the expensive honour 
of knighthood. The offence which 
he gave to many of his neighbours 
may easily be imagined. But he 
continued in the same course with- 
out any symptom of wavering, only 
asking the King for further powers 
to enforce his will. He obtained a 
commission empowering him ‘to 
hear and determine divers offences 
according to the course of the Star 
Chamber, whether provided for by 
Act of Parliament or not, so that the 
fines imposed be not less than those 
appointed by the Act.’ Such was 
the position now held by the former 
champion of the Petition of Right. 

Meanwhile, he was making him- 
self acquainted with the state of 
affairs in Ireland, and letting his 
subordinates in that kingdom see 
with what sort of superior they 
now had to deal. On learning 
that the Lords Justices had 
neglected to carry out some of his 
orders, he rebuked them in this 
style : 

Pardon me, my lords, if in the discharge 
of my own duty I be transported beyond 
my natural modesty and moderation and 
the respects I personally bear to your lord- 
ships, plainly to let you know I shall not 
connive at such a presumption in you, &c. 
- + « . « I pray God the keeping it 
close all this while be not in the sequel 
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imputed unto you as a mighty disservice to 
his Majesty, and which you may be highly 
answerable for. 


It was in July 1633 that he 
arrived in Ireland. On his way he 
had some personal experience of the 
effects of mal-administration. The 
ship containing his baggage and 
furniture was taken by pirates, and 
he Jost property valued at about 
4,0001, It need scarcely be added 
that one of his first objects was to 
clear St. George’s Channel of the 
sea-robbers who preyed upon the 
commerce of Ireland. The com. 
plaints which he sent to London of 
the inefficiency of the English navy 
were not unlike those afterwards 
uttered by the leaders of the Long 
Parliament. He obtained for him- 
self the appointment of Vice-Admi- 
ral of Munster, and fitted out afew 
vessels which succeeded in capturing 
or driving away the pirates, and 
greatly encouraged trade, not only 
with England, but also with Hol- 
land and Spain. 

He soon commenced the reform, 
or rather the creation, of the army. 
It was necessary to increase the 
revenue—if possible, by just means ; 
if not, by other means. A Commis- 
sion to investigate defective titles 
was a convenient instrument to 
squeeze money from the rich. A 
tax on salt pressed upon the poor, 
and increased the dependence of the 
kingdom upon England. Mono- 
polies were granted, according to 
the bad fashion of that age. The 
monopoly of pipe-staves was taken 
by the Archbishop of Dublin, and 
that of tobacco by the Lord-Deputy 
himself. More legitimate were his 
attempts to work silver mines in 
Ireland, and his successful schemes 
to introduce the cultivation and 
manufacture of flax. The Irish 
Parliament was managed, and the 
Trish nobles were intimidated into 
subserviency. Wentworth took 
little pains to disguise his preference 
for ruling by fear, not by love. The 
cases of Loftus, Mountnorris, Cork, 
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Wilmot, St. Albans, and others, 
showed that he cared as little for 
popularity among his own class as 
among the mob. Many estates 
were seized for the Crown on the 
ground of a flaw in the original 
grant. It cannot be a matter for 
wonder that he raised up against 
himself a host of private as well as 
public enemies, who were destined 
in the end to enjoy a terrible ven- 
geance. 

His chief friend, it would seem, 
was Archbishop Laud. At this 
time began that celebrated corre- 
spondence between the two states- 
men, which affords so much material 
for the history of that period. What- 
ever opinion we may form respecting 
the capacity of the Archbishop, there 
cannot be much doubt as to that of 
the Lord-Deputy. He at least knew 
what he was about. The scheme 


which he so neatly expressed by the 
title of ‘Thorough’ was definite 
enough. The means by which it 
was to be accomplished were equally 


clear. The object was to make the 
power of the Crown absolute, first 
in Ireland, and then in England. 
The means were simply a standing 
army raised and paid by illegal 
taxation, and therefore a ready in- 
strument by which that illegal 
taxation might be enforced. It is 
clear that the King was a partici- 
pator in the plot. In one of his 
letters he expresses his confidence 
that Wentworth ‘would set me 
down there an example of what to 
do here.’ 

Having passed three years of 
incessant toil, during which he had 
greatly improved the administration 
and increased the revenue of Ire- 
land, Wentworth thought that his 
private affairs required his atten- 
tion, and returned to England for a 
-short space. He was graciously 
received by the King, but was not 
suffered to enjoy his holiday. The 
question of ship-money had now 
come to the front, and the Presi- 
dent of the Council of the North 
was required to enforce its pay- 
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ment in Yorkshire. He proceeded 
to do so without hesitation, but was 
met by such astorm of unpopularity 
as almost made him quail. He was 
beginning to reap the fruit of what 
he had sown, and could nolonger con- 
ceal from himself that he was almost 
universally hated on both sides of 
the Channel. He had sacrificed 
all support except that of the King, 
and he had reason to doubt whether 
he could even depend upon that. 
He begged the King to give him 
some decisive proof of his approba- 
tion, and in fact intimated that he 
expected an earldom. He received 
in reply a brief and didactic note 
from his Majesty, telling him that 
the use of titles was ‘not to quell 
envy, but to reward service,’ and 
that, unless they were given by the 
master without the servant’s impor- 
tunity, men judge them ‘ to proceed 
more from the servant’s wit than 
the master’s favour.’ 

From the time that he attached 
himself, or, as some would say, sold 
himself, to the King, he seems to 
have served his royal master with 
dog-like fidelity. When we con- 
sider the relative capacity of the 
two men, and the immense infe- 
riority of the monarch to his sub- 
ject, the utter devotion of the latter 
may well seem one of the most 
curious facts in human history. 
Charles seems never to have loved 
Wentworth, or at least never to 
have loved him with any stronger 
feeling than that with which a 
sportsman may regard a favourite 
dog. In writing to him he desires in 
the calmest manner that all popular 
actions may be attributed to him- 
self, and thatall unpopular measures, 
even when ordered directly by 
himself, may be attributed to the 
Deputy. There was one point on 
which Wentworth felt keenly—the 
disposal of patronage in Ireland. 
He saw that it was necessary for 
him to exercise that power, not 
only as a means of maintaining and 
extending his own influence, but as 
an essential part of the English 
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Government in Ireland, in order 
that he might have fitting instru- 
ments to carry out his carefully 
designed policy. But the King was 
ever thwarting him in this matter, 
and giving offices and commands in 
Ireland to the sons or brothers of 
importunate courtiers, without the 
smallest regard to the qualifications 
of his nominees. 

Nothing, however, could shake 
the loyalty of Wentworth. He 
acted throughout as if he held the 
maxim that the King could do no 
wrong, not as a legal fiction, but as 
a literal fact. For him the King 
was personally infallible, and the 
royal orders, however absurd or 
impolitic, were immediately carried 
out to the best of his ability. 

It was in November 1636 that 
Wentworth returned to Ireland. 
In that country he was spoken of 
by the expressive nickname of 
‘Black Tom.’ But we have other 
and better means of becoming ac- 
quainted with his personal appear- 
ance. We may imagine that it was 
just before this time that he sat to 
Vandyke for the famous portrait 
which still exists in perfect pre- 
servation, one of the most splendid 
productions of human art, and 
which called forth from an eloquent 
historian of our own day the most 
brilliant panegyric ever bestowed 
upon a picture. Nothing can be 
better than Macaulay’s description 
of ‘ that brow, that eye, that cheek, 
that lip, wherein, as in a chronicle, 
are written the events of many 
stormy and disastrous years, high 
enterprise accomplished, power un- 
sparingly exercised, suffering un- 
shrinkingly borne; of that fixed 
look, so full of severity, of mourn- 
fal anxiety, of deep thought, of 
dauntless resolution, which seems 
at once to forebode and to defy a 
terrible fate.’ But these sentences 


are evidently inconsistent with the 
preceding one, which attributes to 
the same face ‘more than the ma- 
jesty of an antique Jupiter.’ Suf- 
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fering, danger, mournful anxiety, 
the foreboding of a terrible fate, 
are hardly compatible with the 
serenity of an Olympian deity. 
The portrait of Wentworth is that 
of a man of high capacity, of deter- 
mined and even cruel character, 
but it also expresses most clearly 
severe physical pain, and mental 
anxiety amounting to habitual ner- 
vousness. From both these, as we 
know now, he was a constant 
sufferer. Their effect is different 
upon different tempers. In men of 
commonplace character they often 
produce peevishness and fret- 
fulness. In men of higher and 
gentler dispositions they result in 
resignation to the Divine will. In 
Wentworth they produced an ex- 
asperation amounting to ferocity. 
His letters contain accounts of his 
bodily maladies more frequently 
than we should have expected from 
a man of so high a spirit, and they 
also contain allusions to Felton and 
Ravaillac, which show that he was 
living in constant dread, not of the 
axe of the executioner, but of the 
dagger of the assassin. 

He was well aware that many 
hated him, and that very few loved 
him. But he took little pains to 
conciliate his enemies, or even to 
secure his friends. He set himself 
with fixed determination to do the 
work that he had undertaken. For 
the opinion of the Irish people he 
probably cared as little as Prince 
Bismarck may be supposed to care 
for that of the French. That they 
should share in his government, or 
even enjoy any liberty, except at 
his pleasure, was far from his in- 
tention. Yet he was willing to 
work hard for their prosperity, if 
only as a source of wealth to his 
master, and of credit to himself. 
He saved their trade from the Sallee 
rovers, though he monopolised much 
of its profits. The customs are 
said to have trebled themselves 
without any increase in the rates. 
The shipping is said to have in- 
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creased a hundred fold, which 
appears incredible. He established 
the mannfacture of flax, which is 
still the most successful of the many 
enterprises that have been tried for 
the benefit of Ireland. In that 
country he was as nearly in the 
position of an independent and irre- 
sponsible sovereign as an English- 
man could hope to be anywhere. 
The exercise of despotic power 
was, no doubt, peculiarly agreeable 
to his imperious and domineering 
spirit. The facilities which Ireland 
afforded for it made that country 
most attractive to him. He pre- 
pared himself for a long stay. He 
not only repaired and improved 
Dublin Castle, but built a mansion 
of almost regal magnificence in the 
country, and a hunting lodge amid 
the mountain scenery of Wicklow. 
These amusements, however, dis- 
tracted him but little from his fixed 
purpose of establishing arbitrary 
government. With this intention 
he trained a small but well-dis- 


-ciplined force, such as might easily 
be expanded into a considerable 
standing army. When he came to 
Ireland the troops there were a 


mere rabble. The cavalry were 
armed with staves and swords. 
There was scarcely a safe pistol 
among them, and scarcely an officer 
who had any notion of drill. Went- 
worth succeeded in forming a well- 
trained and well-equipped regiment 
of carabineers, and a squadron of 
cuirassiers. He also formed a 
large force of infantry, of whom 
he boasted that ‘none in the Low 
Countries were readier in their 
movements, exacter in their pos- 
tures, more even, close, and orderly 
in their marches.’ He also declared 
that he could spare sufficient officers 
and experienced soldiers to train 
and lead a force of twice as many 
men. As he wrote to Secretary 
Coke, it was his policy to make 
Ireland ‘a Seminary of Soldiers,’ 
where a large body of men might 
be kept in readiness for service in 
any part of the three kingdoms. 
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At the beginning of the Scottish 
war he declared that, if the work 
jhad been supported as it ought 
‘to have been, ‘the Crown might 
have taken hence, at this, worthy 
and able officers of our own, to 
have led an army of twenty thou. 
sand men in any part of Christen- 
dom.’ 

Arbitrary and tyrannical as was 
the temper of Wentworth, he was 
too clear-sighted to be inclined to 
religious intolerance. With all his 
faults, he was a statesman. The 
absurd scheme that ruined the 
monarchy and the Church of Eng- 
land was invented by the King and 
the Archbishop, not by the Lord- 
Deputy. But when the explosion 
in Scotland had actually taken 
place, and an army of Scots was 
threatening England, he did his 
best to extricate his master and his 
friend from the position in which 
they had placed themselves. He 
was not the man to advise yield- 
ing to the demands of rebels. He 
sent a regiment of trained soldiers 
from Ireland which might serve as 
the nucleus of a larger force. As 
he proudly declared, they were men 
‘such as England itself, without 
some time of exercise and practice, 
shall hardly be able to set beside 
them.’ He professed unbounded 
contempt for the ‘barbarous mu- 
tineers,’ and expected soon to starve 
them into their senses. He was 
little acquainted at first with the 
strength of the Scots, and the ex- 
tent of the sympathy in England 
of which they were assured. He 
was soon undeceived upon these 
points, and found that the war was 
one which would tax to the utmost 
all the resources of which the King 
could dispose. In 1639 we find 
him sending two half-yearly con- 
tributions of 1,000/. each from his 
private income to the ‘Treasurer 
of War;’ and exhorting his deputy- 
lieutenants in Yorkshire to do all 
they could for the cause of his 
Majesty. Prone as he naturally 
was to violent courses, he yet re- 
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commended caution to the King, 
advising him merely to garrison the 
castles on the Borders until he was 
quite prepared to takethe field. Like 
Cromwell after him, but unlike 
most Englishmen of that age, he 
fally understood the value of dis- 
cipline and the importance of re- 
organising the army. He wrote 
frequently to Vane, Clifford, and 
others, urging on them the neces- 
sity of constantly exercising and 
manceuvring the troops, and enter- 
ing into minute points of detail ; 
for, to use his own words, ‘ it is by 
these apparently little things that 
all the great actions of war are 
accomplished and perfected.’ 

His advice was neglected, and 
the King marched against the 
Scots. The expedition ended in 


the disgrace which Wentworth had 
foreseen, and his Majesty was only 
too glad to conclude the ignomini- 
ous ‘ Pacification of Berwick.’ 
That ‘ pacification’ was no doubt 
intended by the Kingand his party to 


be nothing more than an armistice, 
and the preparations for war, which 
had before been neglected, were 
now pushed forward in earnest. 
The foresight with which Went- 
worth had prepared his small army 
in Ireland was now appreciated, 
and he was summoned by a pressing 
letter from the King himself to 
arrange the plan of operations in 
England. Though suffering from 
severe illness, he made haste to 
provide for his government and for 
his private affairs, and in Novem- 
ber 1639 he once more crossed 
St. George’s Channel. 

The King was now eager to be- 
stow upon his ablest counsellor the 
rewards which he had refused to 
him in less dangerous times. At 
the beginning of 1640 Wentworth 
was created Earl of Strafford, and 
appointed Lord-Lieutenant of Ire- 
land instead of Lord-Deputy. He 
also received the Order of the 
Garter. These honours, however, 
' were dearly purchased, even in a 
pecuniary sense. The new Earl 
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subscribed the enormous sum of 
twenty thousand pounds to the loan 
that was being raised for subduing 
the Scots. 

It was arranged that the Parlia- 
ments of both England and Ireland 
should be summoned, in order to 
provide means for the renewal of 
the war. Meanwhile the Earl of 
Northumberland was appointed to 
the chief command of the forces in 
the North, with Strafford as Lieu- 
tenant-General. The prospect of ac- 
tive service seems to have filled him 
with delight. Though he was still 
tormented by frequent fits of the 
gout, his unconquerable spirit sup- 
ported and urged on his failing 
body, and his letters at this time 
are not only cheerful but even face- 
tious. He wrote to Secretary Coke, 
‘I will make strange shift, and put 
myself to all the pain I shall be 
able to endure, before I be any- 
where a-wanting to my master or 
his affairs at this conjuncture. And 
therefore, sound or lame, you shall 
have me with you before the be- 
ginning of the Parliament.’ And 
then, with an ominous remem- 
brance of the great martyr of the 
last Parliament, he continues, ‘ J 
should not fail though Sir John 
Eliot were living.’ He says that the 
work before him should be carried 
through ‘ advisedly and gallantly.’ 
‘Fy 4 faute de courage, je n’en aye 
que trop. What might I be with 
my legs, that am so brave without 
the use of them? Well, halt, blind, 
or lame, I will be found true to the 
person of my gracious master, to 
the service of his crown, and my 
friends.’ 

This letter was written on his 
way to Ireland. He found the Par- 
liament of that country complaisant 
enough. He obtained from them 
a grant of four subsidies, and he 
wrote to the King that they 
were ready to give, of their own 
free good will, as much as the 
people could possibly raise. ‘ Your 
Majesty may as safely account your- 
self master of their lives and for- 
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tunes, as. the best of kings can 
promise to find amongst the best 
of subjects.’ He announced that 
he would be ready by May with an 
army of a thousand horse, eight thou- 
sand foot, thirty guns, transport, 
ammunition, victuals, and pay for 
eighteen months, without costing 
the English Treasury a shilling. He 
told his men that he would goalong 
with them himself, and ‘ if the game 
came to that, be found amongst 
them as near the strokes as an- 
other man,’ which they took ‘ ex- 
tremely kindly.’ And he boasted 
that ‘none of them will be less 
forward to put himself into the 
action, because to be commanded 
by me.’ 

Having succeeded in so ordering 
the King’s affairs that Ireland 
should be a most important instru- 
ment in the intended subjugation of 
Scotland, Strafford hastened to re- 
turn in time for the meeting of the 
English Parliament on April 13. 
Though suffering more than ever, 
he managed to cross the Channel, 
but broke down at Chester, was 
obliged to remain there some days, 
and at last could only be carried 
to London by slow journeys in a 
litter. He managed to take his 
seat in the House of Lords, but was 
unable to do more. Though Sir 
John Eliot was gone,a more ter- 
rible adversary was wielding the 
power of the House of Commons. 
The grant of supply was deferred 
until grievances were redressed, 
and on May 5 the Short Parliament 
was dissolved. 

Then followed the disgraceful 
campaign against the Scots—a cam- 
paign undertaken with an empty 
treasury, a mutinous army, and in- 
valided generals. Perhaps no ex- 
pedition was ever so completely 
mismanaged. A small sum of 
money was collected by illegal 
means, but quite insufficient to pay 
or even to feed the troops. The 
loyalty to King Charles, which ani- 
mated a great party in subsequent 
years of disaster, seemed at this 
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time almost. entirely wanting. To 
complete the discomfiture, North- 
umberland was incapacitated by 
illness, and Strafford, who was pro- 
bably in still worse health, at- 
tempted to act in his stead. He 
had neither time nor strength to 
organise the English army as he 
had organised the Irish, or even to 
make himself acquainted with its 
condition. With a mistaken con- 
tempt for the enemy, and with the 
natural ferocity of his disposition 
aggravated by physical pain, he 
ordered Lord Conway, who com- 
manded the troops at Newcastle, 
to attack the invaders at once. 
He met Conway’s remonstrances 
with suggestions of disloyalty, and 
thus forced him ‘to the disastrous 
engagement at Newburn, when his 
army ran away, ‘as English sol- 
diers have never run either before 
or since.’ It is curious that one of 
the articles of impeachment charged 
Strafford with betraying the King’s 
army to the Scots, with whom his 
accusers were undoubtedly allied. 

Strafford endeavoured to rally 
the army at York or Hull, and to 
reorganise it for future action. But 
it was too late. The four northern 
counties were occupied by the Scots. 
Petitions and remonstrances poured 
in on the King. Strafford would 
have shot the petitioners by martial 
law. He still thought it possible 
to carry out his favourite scheme 
of Thorough, and he was by no 
means inclined to shrink from a 
civil war. But he was overruled. 
The King called a great council of 
peers at York, and it soon appeared 
that no resource was left except a 
Parliament. A temporary peace 
was patched up at Ripon, and Par- 
liament was summoned for Novem- 
ber 3. 

With the Long Parliament began 
the last act of the great drama of 
the life of Strafford. The King 
felt the need of his great minister, 
and positively required his pre- 
sence in London. Strafford saw 
his danger clearly enough. He 
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knew that he had incurred the un- 
dying hatred of the Scots, as ‘ the 
chief incendiary between the two 
kingdoms.’ He also knew that he 
had incurred the still fiercer hatred 
of Pym and of the other eminent 
men with whom he had acted in 
the days before he sold himself to 
the Court, 


And damned his fame to serve his master's 
will. 


If he were allowed to remain in the 
North, or, still better, in his govern- 
ment of Ireland, he might have 
good hope of maintaining his posi- 
tion. But to go to London was to 
put his head into the lion’s month. 
He represented these considerations 
plainly to the King. But Charles, 
with characteristic selfishness, re- 
plied, that ‘ he could not want Lord 
Strafford’s advice in the great 
transactions which were like to be 
in this Parliament.’ He assured 
his faithful servant that, ‘as he 
was King of England, he was able 
to secure him from any danger, 
and that Parliament should not 
touch one hair of his head.’ If we 
could suppose Charles to have 
deliberately resolved to betray 
Strafford into the hands of his ene- 
mies, it is difficult to see how he 
could have acted more effectually 
to carry out that design. 

The new Parliament was indeed 
destined for ‘great transactions,’ 
and the first of these was the de- 
struction of Strafford. One man, 
at any rate, knew what he desired, 
and had already made all pre- 
parations for its accomplishment. 
The House of Commons had not sat 


for three days before John Pym 
moved the appointment of a com- 
mittee to consider the complaints 
concerning the oppression and mis- 
government of the King’s subjects 
in Ireland. Four days afterwards 


Strafford arrived in London. He 
was advised by some to fly the 
country at once; but, with more 
valour than discretion, he seems to 
have believed that he could turn the 
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tables on his enemies by proving 
that they had treasonably invited 
the Scots to invade England. He 
had not much time for consideration. 
On the very next day, the 11th of 
November, Pym announced that he 
had ‘something of importance to 
acquaint the House with.’ Strangers 
were ordered to withdraw. The 
doors were locked. The keys were 
laid on the table. Then, in solemn 
and secret session, the great Parlia- 
mentary leader painted in immortal 
colours the misgovernment and 
tyranny of the last twelve years, 
and, when the passions of his 
audience were sufficiently excited, 
concluded by naming the Earl of 
Strafford, Lord-Lieutenant of Ire- 
land and Lord President of the 
Council of York, as ‘ the principal 
author and promoter of all those 
counsels which had exposed the 
kingdom to so much ruin.’ 

When Pym had ended, other mem- 
bers followed in the same strain. 
So far as we know, not a single 
member spoke in defence or ex- 
tenuation of Strafford’s conduct. 
It seems likely that his haughty 
and tyrannical character had hardly 
left him a single friend in the Com- 
mons. Nor is it easy to name any 
friend of his elsewhere, except Laud, 
whose position and profession re- 
moved him from rivalry, and two 
or three dependants, like Sir George 
Radcliffe. It was at once resolved 
to impeach the Lord-Lieutenant of 
high treason, and a committee was 
appointed for the purpose. It con- 
sisted of Pym, Strode, St. John, 
Grimston, Lord Digby, Sir John 
Clotworthy, Sir Walter Earle, and 
Hampden. Four at least of the 
number had been imprisoned at 
the same time as Eliot. 

Pym was quite aware that there 
was no time to be lost. The accu- 
sation was drawn up, agreed to by 
the Commons, presented to the 
Lords, and, at three o’clock in the 
afternoon of the same day, when 
Lord Strafford went down to take 
his seat, he was compelled to kneel 
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at the bar of the Peers and to listen 
to his impeachment, after which he 
was committed to the custody of 
James Maxwell, Black Rod. Nothing 
more sudden and dramatic was ever 
imagined by Shakespeare. 

Now began the really noble part 
of Strafford’s life. He had been 
arrogant in prosperity, insatiable in 
the pursuit of power, tyrannical in 
its exercise, regardless of the feel- 
ings of others, greedy of money, 
licentious sometimes in his private 
conduct. In his adversity he bore 
himself with rare patience, good 
sense, and modesty, with extra- 
ordinary courage and capacity, and 
with most commanding eloquence. 
It may be that at first he felt sure 
that his life was in no danger. It 
may well be that he relied with 
entire confidence on the promise 
of the King, and was fully per- 
suaded that the worst that could 
befall him was a year or two of 
exile, from which he might return 
again to power and prosperity. 
But even in the last scene of all, 
when he had been betrayed by the 
unworthy master to whom he had 
devoted all his wonderful powers, 
he bore himself with a courage and 
a dignity which have never been 
surpassed even by the most inno- 
cent victims of political or religious 
persecution. 

He was soon removed to the 
Tower. One of the letters he wrote 
thence to his wife can hardly be too 
frequently quoted : 


Sweer Heart,—I never pitied you so 
much as I do now, for in the death of that 
great person, the Deputy (Wandesforde), 
you have lost the principal friend you had 
there, whilst we are here riding out the 
storm as well as God and the season shall 
give us leave. Yet I trust Lord Dillon 
will supply unto you in part that great 
loss, till it please God to bring us together 
again. As to myself, albeit all be done 
against me that art and malice can devise, 
with all the rigour possible; yet I am in 
great inward quietness, and a strong belief 
God will deliver me out of all these 
troubles. The more I look into my case 





? See Sir Jehn Northcote’s Note Book, p. 115, 
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the more hope I have, and sure, if there be 
any honour and justice left, my life will not 
be in danger; and for anything else, time, 
I trust, will salve any other hurt which 
can be done me. Therefore hold up your 
heart, look to the children and your house, 
let me have your prayers, and at last, by 
God's good pleasure, we shall have our de- 
liverance, when we may as little look for it 
as we did for this blow of misfortune, 
which I trust will make us better to God 
and man, 


Your loving Husband, 
STRAFFORD. 

It was on the 24th of November 
that Pym’s Committee reported to 
the House the Articles of Impeach- 
ment on which they had agreed. 
But there was much to be arranged 
before the trial came on, and fre- 
quent conferences were held with 
the Lords as to the mode of pro- 
ceeding. Sir George Radcliffe was 
sent for from Ireland, and also com- 
mitted to the Tower. On the 28th of 
December, Pym reported from his 
Committee that Sir George was ‘ so 
interweaved and combined that they 
could not go on without him,’ ? and 
proposed to charge him also with 
high treason. It has been thought 
by some that the accusation was 
brought merely to prevent him 
from giving evidence in favour of 
Strafford. 

In the meantime most of the 
King’s councillors, the judges, and 
the bishops, had been arrested or 
driven into exile. Laud, the only 
powerful friend whom Strafford 
could boast, was, like him, lodged 
in- the Tower. The country had 
been practically revolutionised 
when, on the 30th of January, a 
day made still more memorable 
some years afterwards, the pro- 
ceedings began by the reading of 
the articles of impeachment, as they 
had been finally settled, before the 
House of Lords. They were of 
great length, but by no means 
abated the confidence which the 
prisoner had before expressed. He 
wrote to his wife that he under- 
stood that the. charge contained 
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‘nothing capital. And for the rest, 
I know, at the worst, his Majesty 
will pardon all, without hurting my 
fortune, and then we shall be happy 
by God’s grace. Therefore com- 
fort yourself, for I trust these clouds 
will away, and that we shall have 
fair weather afterwards.’ 

He was allowed three weeks to 
send in his answer in writing. 
Other delays took place, and it was 
not until the 22nd of March that 
the formal trial began in Westmin- 
ster Hall. The grand ceremony of 
an impeachment in that historic 
building has been eloquently de- 
scribed in the case of Warren 
Hastings, which was conducted in 
most respects in imitation of the 
trial of Strafford. Nor was the 
imitation in form only, for even the 
oratory of Burke seems to have 
been in some respects indebted to 
the oratory of Pym. It may be 
doubted whether any abler com- 
pany of men than those who joined 
in the prosecution of Strafford ever 
stood together in Westminster Hall 
until the day when Burke, and 
Fox, and Sheridan, and Windham 
appeared as the accusersof Hastings. 

But, whatever the ability of the 
accusers, the accused was not un- 
equal to all of them in combina- 
tion. Worn as he was with long im- 
prisonment, pain, sickness, anxiety, 
sleeplessness—surrounded by ene- 
mies, almost destitute of friends, 
the object of the hatred of the three 


kingdoms—he never lost the power 


of that imperial intellect, or that 
high courage which no sufferings 
could subdue. For fifteen days he 
baffled the endeavours of the pro- 
secution ; and, as his judges seemed 
more and more disposed to fall 
under his influence, the Commons 
began to depair of obtaining a con- 
viction. Under these circumstances 
they had recourse to an Act of 
Attainder, a course which they at 
first contemplated, but deliberately 
rejected. The adoption of that 
course proves that, in the opinion 
of his accusers themselves, he could 
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not have been convicted on any 
capital charge. Without any legal 
experience, having always professed 
a contempt for the restraints of 
law, Strafford proved himself more 
than a match for all the lawyers of 
the Commons. A bad man he un- 
doubtedly was, but in order to 
destroy him it was necessary to 
adopt a measure as alien from the 
usual procedure of the country as 
any action that ever was imputed 
to him. The ablest modern de- 
fender of the Act of Attainder 
against Strafford admits that it was 
a revolutionary proceeding, and 
that it is only to be justified by 
that supreme law of necessity which 
may sometimes justify a revolution 
or a civil war. 

It was not unjust, perhaps, that 
one who had governed without law 
should also perish without law. 
But it was a dangerous precedent, 
and fruitful of future evil. The 
evidence, too, which was supplied 
by Vane’s notes of what Strafford 
had said in the Privy Council, could 
not be used without violating that 
confidence and secrecy which rightly 
belong to such communications. 
As Strafford said, if Ministers of 
State were to be so treated, no man 
would meddle with public affairs 
that had wisdom or honour or for- 
tune to lose. Nor would it be easy 
to answer his argument that no 
man living could be safe if he were 
liable to be punished by a law spe- 
cially made to meet an action which 
he had previously committed. 

Lord Digby, who had been one 
of the original prosecutors, was 
converted by the arguments of 
Strafford, and spoke against the 
Bill of Attainder in terms which 
give us a high opinion of his 
honesty and courage. But the great 
majority of the Commons were de- 
termined to destroy ‘the wicked 
Earl;’ and some, probably, who 
agreed with Digby, were intimi- 
dated into voting with Pym. The 
Houses were surrounded by a revo- 
lutionary mob, and the names of 
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“the Straffordians’ were placarded, 
so that public vengeance might be 
directed against them. After the 
Bill had passed the Commons, the 
King again wrote to the prisoner a 
letter renewing his solemn promise, 
which, unfortunately for himself, he 
soon afterwards broke. 


The King to the Earl of Strafford. 


SrrarrorpD,—The misfortune that has 
fallen upon you by the strange mistaking 
and conjuncture of these times being such 
that I must lay by the thought of employ- 
ing you hereafter in my affairs; yet I 
cannot satisfy myself in honour or conscience 
without assuring you (now in the midst of 
your troubles) that, upon the word of a 
King, you shall not suffer in life, honour or 
fortune. This is but justice, and therefore 
a very mean reward from a master to so 
faithful and able a servant as you have 
shown yourself to be. Yet it is as much 


as I conceive the present times will permit, 
though none shall hinder me from being 
Your constant faithful Friend, 
Cuartzs R, 


Whitehall: April 23, 1641. 


The Bill of Attainder passed the 
House of Lords by a majority of 


only seven. There can be little 
doubt that the majority would have 
been the other way, had it not been 
for the intimidation by the popu- 
lace. The King made a creditable 
attempt to influence the House in 
favour of Strafford, but it was too 
late for his support in that way to 
be successful. One thing he might 
have done. The prerogative of 
mercy was undoubtedly his. He 
had bound himself most solemnly 
to exercise it. There can be no 
doubt that he might have saved 
Strafford’s life, if he had not been 
afraid to do so. Nor can it be 
justly pleaded on his behalf that he 
was released from his promise by 
the very noble letter of his devoted 
servant. On May 4, Strafford wrote 
to the King from the Tower, de- 
claring that he felt that the pros- 
perity of his Majesty’s sacred person, 
and of the Commonwealth, were 
‘things infinitely before any private 
man’s interest,’ and actually be- 
seeching his Majesty to pass the 
Bill, in order to remove out of 
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the way this unfortunate obstacle 
to the agreement between himself 
and his subjects. Such a letter 
would have made most sovereigns 
feel it impossible to sacrifice such a 
friend. Charles, as usual, looked 
only to his own interests, or what 
seemed to him to be such. His 
conduct in abandoning his fallen 
minister appears capable of defence, 
or of extenuation, in one way only. 
He had been brought up, and con- 
firmed, in so exalted a notion of 
the Divine right of kings, that he 
really believed himself a being of 
a different order to the ordinary 
individuals of the human race. As 
we said before, Strafford had obeyed 
him with dog-like fidelity, and the 
King felt scarcely more obligation 
to him than he felt towards one of 
his pet spaniels. As a hunter at- 
tacked by a wild beast might 
abandon his dog to its clutches in 
order to preserve his own life, it pro- 
bably seemed to Charles the most 
natural thing to abandon Strafford 
in order to save himself. In this 
course he was supported or prompt- 
ed by the Queen, who seems to 
have disliked the Lord-Lieutenant, 
and whose advice was generally 
fatal to her husband’s true inte- 
rests. On May 10, Charles gave his 
consent to the Bill of Attainder, 
and on the 11th he wrote to the 
Lords, pleading faintly for mercy 
towards the prisoner, but ending 
with the fatal words, ‘If no less 
than his life can satisfy my people, 
I must say, Fiat justitia,’ and the 
postscript, ‘If he must die, it were 
charity to reprieve him till Satur- 
day.’ ; 
Such were the words with which 
Charles sealed the fate of his great 
minister. We cannot wonder at 
the appropriate exclamation with 
which the unhappy statesman re- 
ceived the news of the conduct of 
the master whom he had served too 
faithfully—‘Put not your trust in 
princes!’ Like many other ad- 
herents of the Stuarts, he unfor- 
tunately learnt that salutary lesson 
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too late. No further comment need 
be made on Charles’s behaviour. 
Even he himself in after years seems 
to have looked back upon this deed 
as the worst action of his life, and 
it is seldom that a bad action meets 
with so’ signal a retribution. 

The victorious party lost no time 
in completing their triumph. The 
very next day, May 12, was fixed 
for the execution. No head so 
strong had fallen on the scaffold 
since the day when Walter Raleigh 
met a similar fate. Some days be- 
fore, Strafford, like Raleigh, had 
made a futile attempt to escape 
from the Tower. Now, like Ra- 
leigh, he prepared himself for the 
last scene with perfect dignity and 
unalterable composure. He wrote 
to the Lords, reminding them of 
their promise that his offences should 
not be visited upon his innocent 
children. He arranged his affairs, 
appointing as his executor Sir 
George Radcliffe, the most faithful 
among his few friends. To hisson 


he wrote a letter, marked by even 
more than the usual grace and dig- 
nity that distinguished his compo- 
sitions, full of religious admoni- 
tions, sound advice for worldly 
conduct, and forgiveness of ene- 


mies. He desired an interview 
with Land, who was also an inmate 
of the Tower; but this was impos- 
sible without an order from the 
Parliament, and he then sent a 
message to beg the Archbishop’s 
blessing as he passed to the place 
of execution. And so, as he was 
conducted forth on the fatal morn- 
ing, the two men who, six months 
before, had been the most powerful 
in the Church and the State, saw 
each other for the last time. The 
benediction bestowed by Laud on 
Strafford was one of the many 
dramatic incidents of his life, and 
has furnished a worthy subject for 
a celebrated picture. 

The scaffold was surrounded by 
a ferocious multitude, and the Lieu- 
tenant of the Tower feared that 
they would attempt to tear his 
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prisoner to pieces. But his calm 
dignity overawed the spectators, 
and no insult was offered to him. 
Some of his friends met him on the 
scaffold, and his brother, Sir George 
Wentworth, gave way to floods of 
tears. But nothing could move the 
serenity of Strafford, and he strove 
to comfort his brother, declaring 
that he went to his grave as con- 
tentedly as he ever went to his 
bed. He addressed the people, as- 
serting his innocence, and joined 
in prayer with the Archbishop of 
Armagh and another minister. He 
entrusted his brother with his last 
messages to his wife, his sister, and 
his children. The message to his 
son charged him to continue an 
obedient son of the Church of 
England, and a faithful subject to 
the King; that he should feel no 
private grudge or revenge towards 
any concerned in his father’s death, 
and that he should be contented to 
serve his country asa justice of the 
peace in his county, ‘not aiming at 
higher preferments.’ He told the 
executioner that he freely forgave 
him and all the world. Again he 
uttered a short prayer, gave the 
signal of death, and in a moment 
all was over. 

No further indignity was offered 
to him. His body was embalmed 
and borne to Yorkshire, where it 
was laid among those of his an- 
cestors, in the church of Went- 
worth Woodhouse. His estates 
were restored at once to his wife and 
children, and in the reign of Charles 
the Second his attainder was re- 
versed, and his family replaced 
in the position which they have 
ever since maintained. 

That Strafford was possessed 
of many great qualities has never 
been denied by his enemies. He 
had a quick and clear intellect, 
a determined will, great powers 
of work, and a constant resolve 
to sacrifice his own ease and health 
to what he believed to be the 
interests of the State. That those 
qualities were uniformly used 
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for the advantage of his country 
can hardly be asserted by his 
few defenders. Yet it may be 
doubted whether an unfair share 
of obloquy has not been heaped 
upon his memory. He was not a 
very virtuous or a very scrupulous 
ruler. But rulers who were no 
better than he was have been 
praised by historians who have 
condemned him most severely. 
As the Viceroy of a subject king- 
dom, his actions were no worse 
than some of those which have been 
proved against Lord Clive and 
Warren Hastings. Compared with 
the statesmen of his own time, it 
is difficult to see that he was more 
oppressive or more unscrupulous 
than Richelieu or Cromwell. His 
celebrated scheme of ‘ Thorough,’ 
if it meant making the King 
thoroughly absolute, probably 
meant also thorough earnestness 
in the service of the State, thorough 
activity against lazy and useless 
officials, thorough reform in the 
administration of public affairs. If 
he disliked those whom we regard 
as patriots, he seldom concealed his 
contempt for the courtiers. Had 
he been the minister of such a 
sovereign as Elizabeth, he might 
have left a name as honoured as 
that of Burleigh. Had he been 
placed in the position of Richelieu, 
he would probably have been as 
successful in his administration. 
Had he had the opportunity of 
organising the English army before 
he had to lead it, he might have 
been as victorious as Cromwell. 
It was his fault, or his misfortune, 
that he did not understand the 
character of the Sovereign whom he 
served, and that neither he nor his 
Sovereign understood the character 
of the nation which they undertook 
to govern. Charles was in most 
respects exactly the reverse of 
Elizabeth. The English people 
were not disposed to lose their 
ancient liberties, as the French had 
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lost theirs. In Ireland, Strafford’s 
overnment was on the whole per. 

aps as successful as any such 
government could be at such a 
time. In England, which, in the 
absence of a standing army, could 
only be governed with the con- 
currence of the people, his policy 
completely failed. The great fault 
of his character was his want of 
sympathy with others, and his 
undisguised contempt for popu- 
larity. He was no leader of the 
people, like Hampden among the 
freeholders of Bucks. He was not 
the centre of a circle of attached 
and admiring friends, like Falkland 
at his seat in Oxfordshire. Like 
his friend Laud, he was no re- 
specter of persons. He offended 
many even of his own class. 
Neither among rich nor poor had 
he anything that could be called 
a party. Nothing is more remark. 
able than the entire absence of any 
defenders from his side, when he 
was attacked by Pym. Even 
among the creatures of Charles, 
such as the Lord Keeper Finch, no 
man seems to have offered a word 
in his support. He had put his 
trust in the King alone, and he 
reaped as he had sown. 

The lines of the Constitution 
had not then been so accurately 
traced as to entitle us to say 
that it was treason to uphold the 
supremacy of the Crown over 
the House of Commons. His 
theory of government, which we 
should now call Imperialism or 
Cesarism, would scarcely have 
seemed strange under Henry the 
Eighth, or even under Elizabeth. 
Compared with the men who, while 
holding office and swearing fidelity 
to James the Second, betrayed his 
counsel to William of Orange, and 
who, while holding office and swear- 
ing fidelity to William, betrayed his 
counsel in like manner to James, 
Strafford may almost pass for 4 
high-minded statesman. 








A DORSET IDYLL: 
HOLCOMBE NEAR LYME. 


BrErorE me with one happy heave 
Of golden green the hillside curves, 
And greener o’er the greenness swerves 
The shadow of each perfect tree, 
By slanting shafts of eve 
Fringed and shot through with pale transparency. 


And that long ridge that crowns the hill 
Stands fir-dark ’gainst the falling rays; 
Above, a length of pearly haze 

Lies on the sapphire field of air, 

So radiant and so still 
As though a star-cloud took its station there. 


On either hand the valley goes, 
Wild heath, and mounded slopes of oak, 
And light ash-thicket, where the smoke 
Wreathes high in evening’s air serene, 
Floating in white repose 
O’er the gray peace of cottage-walls half-seen. 


Another landscape at my feet 
Unfolds its nearer grace the while, 
Where gorses gleam with golden smile, 

Where Inula lifts a russet head, 

The shepherd’s spikenard sweet, 
And closing Centaury points her rosy red. 


One light cicada’s simmering cry, 
Loud reveller of the summer’s heat, 
Chimes faint; the robin, shrill and sweet, 

Pipes from green holly; whilst from far 

The rookery croaks reply, 
Hoarse, deep, as veterans readying for war. 


—Grief on a happier future dwells ; 
The happy present haunts the past ; 
And those old minstrels who outlast 
Our looser-textured webs of song, 
Nursed in Hellenic dells, 
Sicilian, or Italian, hither throng. 
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Why care if Turk and Tartar fume, 
Barbarian ’gainst barbarian set, 
Or how our politic prophets fret, 

When on this tapestry-thyme and heath, 
Fresh work of Nature’s loom, 
Thus, thus, we can ourselves diffuse, and breathe 


Autumnal sparkling freshness >—while 
The page by some bless’d miracle saved 
When Goth and Frank ’gainst Hellas raved 
Paints how the wanderer-chief divine, 
Snatch’d from Circaean guile, 
Led by Nausicaa past Athene’s shrine, 


In that delicious garden sate 
Where summer link’d to summer glows, 
Grapes ever ripe, and rose on rose ; 
And all the wonders of thy tale 
—0O greatest of the great— 
Whose splendour ne’er can fade, nor beauty fail! 


Or white Colonos here through green 
Green Dorset winds his holy vale, 
Where the divine deep nightingale 

Heaps note on note, and love on love, 

In ivy thick unseen, 
While goddesses with Dionysos rove. 


Or by the city of God above 
In rose-red meadows, where the day 
Eternal burns, the bless’d ones stray; 
The harp lets loose its silver showers 
From the dark incense-grove ; 
And happiness blooms forth with all her flowers. 


O Theban strain,—faint, far, yet near! 
Voice of the higher soul, that shames 
Our downward, dry, material aims, 
The bestial creed of earth-to-earth,— 
Owning with insight clear 
The signs that speak of Man’s celestial birth ! 


Another music then we hear, 
A cry from the Sicilian dell, 
‘Here ’mid sweet grapes and laurel dwell; 
Slips by from wood-girt Aetna’s dome 
Water snow-cold and clear:— 
Hither to me, come, Galataea, come !’ 
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Or Rhegian Ibycus the lay,— 
Cleora chill to childhood’s love,— 
Chants in Cydonian apple-grove, 
The maidens’ garden, while the vine 
Sleeps in the golden,day :— , 
‘Love wakes: I wake, until I know thee mine!’ 


—Voices and dreams long fled and. gone! 
And other echoes make reply, 
The low Maenalian melody 
‘°*Twas in our garth, a twelve-year child, 
I saw thee, little one, 
Pick the red fruit that to thy fancy smiled, 


‘Thee and,thy mother: I, your guide :’— 
O sweet magician !, Happy heart! 
Content with that, unrivall’d art,— 
The soul of grace in music! shrined,— 
And notes of modest pride, 
To sing the life he loved to all mankind! 


There, shading pine and torrent-song 
Breathe midday slumber, sudden, sweet ; 
Deep meadows woo the wayward feet; 
In giant elm the stock-doves moan ; 
There, peace secure from wrong, 
The life that keeps its promise, there, alone! 


—O loftier than the wordy strife 
That floats o’er capitals; the chase 
Of florid pleasure; the blind race 

Of gold for gold by gamblers run, 

This fair Virgilian life, 


Where heaven and we and nature are at one! 


On that deep soil great Rome was sown; 
Our England her foundations laid :— 
Hence, while the nations, change-dismay’d, 
To tyrant or to quack repair, 
Our healthier heart we own, 
And the plant Man grows stronger than elsewhere. 


Should changeful commerce shun the shore, 
And newer, mightier races meet 
To push us from our empire-seat, 
England will round her call her own, 
And as in days of yore 
The sea-girt Isle be Freedom’s central throne. 
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Freedom, fair daughter-wife of Law; 
One bright face to the future cast, 
One reverent fix’d upon the past, 
And that for Hope, for Wisdom this :— 
While counsels wild and raw 
Fly ber keen eyes, and leave the land to bliss :— 


Dear land, where new is one with old: 
Land of green hillside and of plain, 
Gray tower and grange and tree-fringed lane, 
Red crag and silver streamlet sweet, 
Wild wood and ruin bold, 
And this repose of beauty at my feet :— 


Fair Vale, for summer day-dreams high, 
For reverie in solitude 
Fashion’d in Nature’s choicest mood ; 
Or, sweeter yet, for fond excess 
Of glee, and vivid cry, 
Whilst happy children find more happiness 


Ranging the brambled hollows free 
For purple feast ;—till, light as Hope, 
The little footsteps scale the slope; 
And from the highest height we view 
Our island-girdling sea 
Bar the green valley with a wall of blue. 


F. T. Pancrave. 
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T is a mortifying discovery which 

now-a-days overtakes the Indian 
officer who returns to his native 
land after a ten years’ absence, 
laden with costly and beautiful 
samples of Oriental workmanship, 
gold, ivory and sandalwood, shawls, 
tapestries and brocade, when in his 
first walks though the streets of 
London he finds exposed in every 
great thoroughfare, in endless va- 
riety, the very counterparts of the 
treasures with which he has thought 
to surprise and gratify his friends; 
for sale too at a price probably 
below what he has himself paid in 
the land of their production, From 
this mortification the officer who 
has been stationed in Burmah is 
still almost entirely free, for it is 
only necessity, as a rule, which 
brings Europeans to the obscure 
province separated by a five days’ 
sea voyage from the most eastern 
Indian port, and out of the direct 
line from India to China; while it 
is only within very recent years 
that the country has been brought 
into direct steam communication 
with England. 

Bowls and vases of silver or gold 
of Burmese workmanship have 
begun to find their way into the 
windows of English silversmiths, 
but the traveller who turns aside to 
visit Burmah may still bring home 
a cargo of strange and beautiful 
things of native manufacture, of 
which he will find no duplicates 
even in the curiosity shops. 

Not to speak of the rubies of 
Upper Burmah, of which the King 
of Ava carefully guards the mono- 
poly, nor of illuminated books, 
palm-leaf MSS., images and other 
garniture of the Budhist monastery, 
a variety of handicrafts indigenous 
to the province will supply him 
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with a multiplicity of ornamental 
and other work in many materials 
—embossed drinking cups of pure 
silver and gold, others of silver 
finely enamelled, necklaces, brace- 
lets, and earrings of characteristic 
design, swords and knives of shapes 
peculiar to the country, with 
sheaths of silver or of wood lashed 
with bands of knotted cane, lacquer 
boxes and vessels of a hundred 
forms, caskets of polished tin the 
product of local mines, samples of 
wood carving and ivory carving, of 
weaving and embroidery in silk and 
cotton; and if to these are added 
specimens of costume and of house- 
hold and other ware, handkerchiefs, 
petticoats and curtains, ornaments 
of amber and glass, bells and gongs, 
umbrellas, lanterns and fans, with 
models of buildings, boats and 
human figures to illustrate the 
whole, a museum might almost be 
furnished with the special products 
of Burmese workmanship. 

It would be an error indeed to 
suppose that the stranger has only 
to land in the country to surround 
himself at once with the best samples 
of native work. Anyone who has 
visited India knows how difficult 
it is in an Kastern country to obtain 
the finest workmanship of whatever 
kind. Let alone the wearisome 
bargaining which is inevitable be- 
fore the smallest purchase is 
effected, the most valuable speci- 
mens are often not to be had at all 
except through personal interest ; 
fixed prices are absolutely unknown, 
and it is often necessary to give an 
order months before you hope to see 
the result, and then to be prepared 
to pay for it atruly fancy price. 
How far the same difficulties follow 
the traveller from India to Burmah 
will be seen in the course of the 
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following sketch of some of the 
most prominent manufactures of the 
latter province. 

Of all Burmese manufactures that 
of lacquer ware is perhaps the 
most characteristic of the country, 
and of the most universal applica- 
tion. The shallow circular rice 
dish from which the Burmese family 
meal is taken in common, is in- 
variably of polished lacquer; and 
there is no household in the land, 
from highest to lowest, no boat on 
the rivers, no monastery in the re- 
motest jungle, but is provided with 
its drinking cups, betel boxes, 
clothes boxes and dishes of the same 
material in varying qualities of 
texture and design. 

And an excellent material it is 
for domestic use: with the same 
polished surface as china, it is as 
easily kept clean, while it has the 
advantage of being both lighter and 
much less fragile; impervious to 
air or damp, it serves admirably to 
keep provisions from insects and 
clothes from mildew, and for all 
such purposes lacquer boxes are in 
universal use. The stranger who 
lands at Rangoon and would see a 
display of this manufacture, should 
ask his way to Edwards Street—no 
great distance from the landing- 
place. There, down the length of a 
quiet thoroughfare, in shop after 
shop open to the street, he may 
contemplate an array of lacquer 
boxes, dishes, trays, cups, and other 
vessels of every size and shape, in 
rows and masses of red, green, gold, 
yellow, and black, many of the 
shapes being unique. Common, 
however, as the manufacture is, the 
English stranger who walks into any 
of the numerous lacquer shops will 
not find it the simple matter he 
would suppose to provide himself 
with the finest samples. Such are 
the strange notions of business, or 
at least of dealing with Europeans, 
prevailing among Burmese shop- 
keepers, that often the most liberal 
offers of payment will not induce 
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them to bring out their best wares, 
while for those they do show they 
will ask the most exorbitant price, 
choosing rather not to sell at all 
than to abate the demand a jot. 
The best plan, therefore, of the 
foreigner is, by the help of his 
English friends resident in the 
place, to enlist the services of some 
native of better social position, who 
will have no difficulty in drawing 
forth the desired wares, and who 
may be trusted to estimate them at 
their proper value, if not to effect 
the purchase. 

Some of the best lacquer ware is 
to be seen in the Budhist monas- 
teries, where it is in use for every 
purpose. Certain conventional 
shapes are assigned specially for 
the use of the religious, and the 
piety of their patrons naturally 
furnishes the monastery with the 
richest specimens of the manufac- 
ture. By the side of the recluse 
are usually one or two tapering 
lacquer boxes called otes, polished in 
dull red, or thickly gilt and inlaid 
with patches of looking glass, and 
his inseparable companion the betel 
box is always of fine lacquer. The 
latter is of the shape most gene- 
rally used for every purpose, which 
may be here described. The founda- 
tion of the box is a circular tube, 
within which are two or more shal- 
low trays fitting into each other, 
and over all, forming the lid, is an 
outer tube of thinner texture, nearly 
the same depth as the box and slid- 
ing over it so as to reach within 
half an inch of the bottom. The 
polished surface of the outside is 
painted in fantastic designs, most 
often a confused pattern of indis- 
tinguishable flourishes, sometimes 
interwoven with grotesque faces or 
figures. The only colours used are 
dull red, black, yellow, and green, 
in one or other combination, and 
some of the commonest cups are 
polished with bright gilding. 

The process of manufacturing 
lacquer is slow and elaborate: the 
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foundation of each box is of very 
fine bamboo cane-work, and the 
value of the work depends mainly 
on the fineness and flexibility of the 
texture. Over this bamboo shell 
are laid, at intervals of several days, 
layers of composition of various oils, 
charcoal, and other materials, which 
are set to dry in an underground 
vault kept at a very high tempera- 
ture—each coat when dry under- 
going a process of painting, polish- 
ing, and engraving, and the work 
being finally finished on a lathe. 

Here it may naturally be asked 
how the out-turn of this process com- 
pares with the beautifully finished 
trays and boxes of Japanese ware 
which are now hardly less common 
in England than our own home 
manufactures; and it must be at 
once confessed that Burmese lac- 
quer cannot for a moment compare 
with that of Japan, either in finish, 
polish, or design. Nevertheless the 
Japanese article is little thought of 
by the Burmese in comparison with 
their own more flexible manufac- 
ture. Some enterprising person 
not long ago sent Burmese lacquer 
boxes to Japan and had the peculiar 
Burmese shape imitated in Japanese 
ware: the result was a very beauti- 
ful specimen of lacquer work, to 
the English eye far surpassing the 
original pattern on which it was 
modelled. Yet, although an appeal 
to Burmese taste was made in the 
form of a peacock with spread- 
ing tail (the emblem of royalty) 
embossed on the lid, nothing could 
persuade a Burmese lacquer dealer 
that it was comparable either for 
make or design to the products of 
his own country. 

Next to lacquer ware the best 
known and most widely appreciated 
of Burmese manufactures is that 
of vessels and ornaments of silver 
and gold. Samples and imitations 
of this rough but rich workman- 
ship are now seen not uncommonly 
im England; but the most charac- 
teristic examples are hardly met 
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with, except in the hands of those 
who have either had friends in the 
country or made their own home 
there. And for this there is suffi- 
cient reason ; for if there are diffi- 
culties in the way of obtaining 
the best lacquer work, with the 
magazines of which whole streets 
are lined, it is a thousand times 
more difficult to satisfy a desire for 
the finest work of the silversmith 
or goldsmith. In the first place, 
although a recognised and long- 
established craft, the real masters 
of it are few, and their services are 
naturally so much in request that 
they have always more work on 
hand than they can accomplish 
within a given time. Thus, when 
the Prince of Wales visited India 
in 1875, commissions from India 
for Burmese silver work occupied 
the time of every silversmith in 
the country, and it was diffi- 
cult for those on the spot to get 
any order executed. And when, 
besides the paucity of workmen, you 
have to reckon with the total dis- 
regard of all considerations of 
time, the indolence and indifference, 
even to his own interests, which 
characterise the ordinary Burman, 
it may be understood how it is 
that, having given an order to a 
silversmith, you remain in absolute 
uncertainty of the time which it 
will occupy, and sometimes even 
of the cost of the work. For silver 
ware, however, there is a recog- 
nised scale of charges; and if a 
workman of known skill is em- 
ployed, if the work is one which 
lends itself readily to the usual 
native designs, and if unlimited 
patience is exercised, it is not too 
much to say that the Burmese 
silversmith will turn out work 
worthy to rank, if not for fineness 
of execution, at least for boldness 
of design and richness of effect, 
with that of any country in the 
world, while it has superadded an 
indefinable character which is en- 
tirely its own. 
TT2 
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The most common examples of 
the ware are drinking bowls of a 
uniform pattern, but varying in 
size, design, and workmanship. 
Not only in the monastery or among 
the camp equipage of a party of 
pilgrims, but even in the Burmese 
cottage, nothing is commoner than 
to meet with embossed drinking 
cups of solid silver; and not less 
common is the little silver paste 
box, the companion of every betel 
box, containing the reddish paste 
which is smeared on the leaf eaten 
with the betel nut. Among the 
subjects of ornamental silver work 
are also handles and sheaths of 
swords and knives, images of Budha, 
and handles of tattooing instru- 
ments; while of personal ornaments 
the prettiest are the necklace of 
silver called a dolizan, and the 
bracelet made of a broad flexible band 
of woven silver wire. The dolizan 
consists of drooping festoons of 
fine filagree work, turned into 
shapes of tiny birds, stars, and pen- 
dants, attached to a closely linked 
neck-band, and, whether of gold or 
silver, is as becoming to the English 
as to the Burmese girl. 

It may be supposed that silver 
cups of Burmese workmanship and 
design make very showy vases for 
public presentation, and at the 
Rangoon races the chief prize of 
the meeting is commonly a hand- 
some Burmese silver cup presented 
by the Chief Commissioner as head 
of the local Government. 

The ordinary drinking bowls 
vary little in character, being uni- 
formly circular, without handle of 
any kind, bulging slightly at the 
centre, and resembling in shape 
and proportions an ordinary sugar 
basin. The outside surface is almost 
always marked with broad hori- 
zontal bands, round each of which 
are embossed medallions represent- 
ing grotesque figures of men, women, 
beloos, or animals real or fictitions— 
such, for instance, as the signs of 
the Zodiac. These, with a row of 
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leaves or flowers between, are ham- 
mered or punched so as to stand 
out handsomely in relief. 

But though the shape just de- 
scribed is by far the commonest, 
the best silversmiths have also con- 
siderable originality in design, or 
at least in the adaptation of con. 
ventional designs, which they will 
draw on paper in good proportion 
and with fine accuracy. 

In giving an order for silver 
work it is always necessary to make 
an advance payment of half the 
cost, and the size and weight of 
the work depend exactly on the 
number of rupees advanced, inas- 
much as these are melted down 
and form the material of which it 
is manufactured. Payment for the 
workmanship is made when the 
work is finished and at a rate 
agreed upon when the order is 
given, the rate for the best work 
being usually one rupee for every 
rupee’s weight employed in the 
work ; thus thirty rupees would be 
advanced, melted down and manu. 
factured into a cup, and thirty more 
paid for the work on its completion. 
Occasionally a Burmese workman 
shows an inclination to forsake the 
old native designs and to follow 
European models, but the indi- 
genous types are so marked and so 
invariably popular with Europeans 
that there is less danger of such 
a perversion than in the case of 
some of the Indian manufactures. 
At the same time the Burmese 
silversmith will make a most credit- 
able copy from any pattern of Eng- 
lish workmanship which may be 
given him for imitation. 

The design and execution of gold 
vessels and ornaments are precisely 
similar to those in silver, and a 
pair of gold earrings on the model 
of pagoda bells, or a gold dolizan 
necklace, is a present as rare and 
beantiful as can be brought home 
from the East. The gold, which is 
generally supplied by the goldsmith, 
is very highly coloured—almost to 
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redness, and the effect on an em- 
bossed cup, covered perhaps with a 
raised lid surmounted by a bird 
with outstretched wings, is as rich 
as it is uncommon. 

A very pretty display of gold 
jewellery of this kind is often called 
forth by the visit of an official to 
any of the indigenous mixed schools, 
and a prettier sight can hardly be 
imagined than a row of little Bur- 
mese girls dressed in many-coloured 
silks and decked with pendent neck- 
laces of deep red gold, with earrings 
of the same, and sprays for the hair 
sparkling with jewels. 

Enamelling on silver is a branch 
of this manufacture to which are 
due the most finished samples of 
silver ware which the province pro- 
duces. The work is costly, how- 
ever, and the workers so few that 
although the manufacture is more 
beautiful and really artistic than 
the ordinary silver ware, the craft 
is almost an extinct one, and it is 
only in one or two places that 
specimens of the enamel are to be 
had. 

At Shwegyeen on the Sittang 
there is a workman who if ample 
time is given will turn out enamel 
work which may compare favour- 
ably with the finest of Indian work- 
manship, and this is saying a good 
deal. The enamel is invariably 
black, and its appearance, convert- 
ing the face of an embossed silver 
cup into a perfectly smooth and 
highly polished surface of black 
and silver, is not unlike that of 
some Italian and Russian work; 
but an altogether unique effect is 
given by the designs, which are 
very elaborately finished, and con- 
sist of the grotesque and fanciful 
figures which exist only in the 
imagination of the Burmese artist. 

In a Budhist country the manu- 
facture of images of brass, marble, 
silver, and wood is very widely ex- 
tended, and though the art displayed 
in the production of figures of a 
uniform conventional type is not of 
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a very high character, much skill is 
shown in the sculpture and manu- 
facture of the several kinds. In 
some monasteries may be seen, seated 
in a dimly lighted chamber, under 
a canopy of carved wood, a brazen 
image of Budha, from six to eight 
feet in height, and there are few 
which do not contain a collection of 
minor images in marble or silver. 
The most popular, and perhaps the 
most effective, images are inthe pure 
white marble of Upper Burmah, very 
finely chiselled, and usually having 
a few touches of gilding or paint to 
pick out the line of robe or head- 
dress. Others are of wood, skilfully 
carved, and perhaps gilded through- 
out. Some again are modelled in 
wax and plated with a coating of 
pure beaten silver, with perhaps a 
tiny canopy of silver and beads 
hung with silver leaves, to repre- 
sent the tree under which Budha is 
described as sitting. 

The treatment accorded to the 
images varies in different places, 
some of the religious houses being 
clean and carefully kept, others 
dirty, scantily furnished, and ne- 
glected. Thus in one monastery a 
medley of images, ill-arranged and 
crowded together, will be apparently 
treated as little else than lumber, 
while in another the elaborate sur- 
roundings of the shrine allotted to 
a single image recall to mind those 
of some altar of the Virgin in a 
Roman Catholic church. Raised 
from the ground on a carved wooden 
pedestal, it is shaded by a richly 
carved canopy, hung with festoons 
of paper lace, and surrounded by a 
group of tall gilded umbrellas ; and 
on the ledges of the pedestal and 
about the foot of the image are ar- 
ranged perhaps a cluster of smaller 
images of Budha, gilded and illumi- 
nated MSS. in curious coverings of 
cloth and bamboo, ofes and other 
vessels of lacquer and silver; the 
whole constituting a setting alto- 
gether in keeping with the living 
group which completes the scene— 
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shaven ascetics and their attendants 
in dingy yellow dress, and a motley 
gathering of village boys who sit at 
their feet for instruction. 

While images such as these fur- 
nish the interior of the monasteries, 
the open chapels of nearly every 
large pagoda are filled with others 
of colossal proportions, of which the 
substance is of brick and the facing 
either of plaster or polished ‘ chu- 
nam.’ And this leads me to notice 
a very old form of Burmese indus- 
try, the manufacture and use of 
bricks. Although the abundant 
timber of the local forests supplies 
the principal building material for 
all substantial houses, the founda- 
tions and steps of very many of the 
religious buildings are of brick faced 
with plaster, the entrance being 
often flanked by huge figures of 
fabulous monsters in the same ma- 
terial. The solid substance of every 
pagoda in the country is of brick ; 
so generally are the steps by which 
it is approached and the paving of 
the platform on which it stands, 
while throughout the province, to 
its farthest corners, the centre of 
the village street and the pathway 
which leads to the neighbouring 
monastery will be found paved down 
the centre with a narrow trottoir of 
bricks or tiles. 

To the inseparable accompani- 
ments of the national religion is 
owing another industry for which 
Burmah has been noted from ancient 
times, the casting and manufacture 
of bells and gongs. There is no 
pagoda great or small which has 
not its gilded spiral crown or éee, 
with rings of sweet-toned bells of 
many sizes and materials. To the 
tongue of each bell is suspended a 
leaf-shaped metal pendant, which 
hangs below the bell’s mouth, and 
is caught by every breath of wind, 
so that even in the stillest night the 
music of pagoda bells on the hill 
tops is hardly ever silent. But 
besides the tinkling which in the 
neighbourhood of a pagoda makes 
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the air musical overhead, the visitor 
hears at intervals—frequent on a 
festival morning—the deeper tone 
of some great bell hung close to 
the ground near the base of the 
pagoda; for one of the common 
acts of devotion among Burmese 
Budhists consists in striking these 
huge bells—which have no tongue 
—tive or six times in succession 
with a club or the butt end of a 
stag’s horn, which usually lies near 
at hand for the purpose. 

These bells vary much in size and 
decoration, but with one notable 
exception in Upper Burmah, none 
probably can surpass the monster 
which hangs on the platform of the 
Shwedagone at Rangoon, and which 
baffled by its size and weight the 
efforts of the English to carry it 
away as a trophy after the war. 
The pagoda stands on a hill about 
a mile and a half from the river, 
and the story is that the English, 
having successfully transported the 
bell to the river side, were at last 
compelled to abandon it embedded 
in the mud on the banks, and that 
the Burmese subsequently raised it 
and replaced it in triumph on its 
original site on the pagoda hill, 
where it remains to this day. 

Some of the larger bells have 
handles formed of grotesque figures 
in solid metal, and not uncommonly 
a bell is slung over the shoulders of 
two solid wooden figures of hideous 
beloos. Circular gongs, of the kind 
commonly known in England, are 
to be found of every size in the 
bazaars of Rangoon, and may be 
bought in the smaller sizes, very 
sweet in tone, for afew rupees. The 
most characteristic Burmese gong, 
however, consists of a triangle of 
solid bell-metal, about half an inch 
in thickness, suspended by a string, 
which swings round and round 
when struck. 

The clear ringing tone of these 
gongs is familiar to everyone who 
has lived in Burmah as the call by 
which in every town and village the 
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monks of the locality ask for their 
morning alms, as they parade the 
streets in procession, with lacquer 
boxes slung round their necks to 
receive the daily collections of rice. 

Before leaving the subject of 
metal work, mention must be made 
of the manufactures of tin, the pro- 
duct of mines in the Mergui district 
in the extreme south of the province. 

The caskets, tea boxes, cigar 
boxes, models of pagodas and 
ornaments of various kinds made 
in this material are, next to silver, 
among the prettiest ornamental work 
of the country; and they are not 
the less to be appreciated from the 
fact that it seems now to be almost 
certain that, long and patiently as 


these mines have been worked by, 


Chinese immigrants, the ore has no 
depth and will before long be ex- 
hausted. An English firm has within 
the last few years resigned in dis- 
appointment its lease of some of 
the most promising mines, after 
considerable expenditure on roads, 
machinery and buildings. 

Some notion of the extent of the 
mines may be gathered from the 
official statement that during the 
lasttwo years, 1875-76 and 1876-77, 
the English firm had turned out 755 
ewts. of tin valued at 1,984I., and the 
Chinese 1,025 cwts. valued at 4,196. 
The tin which is found appears to 
be very pure, and the ornaments 
made from it in Moulmein and 
Rangoon shine like polished silver, 
for which they might easily be at 
first sight mistaken. They are 
made and sold by Chinamen, and 
are generally engraved with a 
style, in fanciful patterns of Chinese 
figures and letters. Being at the 
same time cheap, pretty, and 
peculiar to the province, the 
Burmese tin work ranks high 
among curiosities of Eastern manu- 
facture. 

A very conspicuous place in the 
present list must also be assigned to 
wood carving. As the first objects 
to attract the eye in Burmah are 
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the monastic and other religious 
buildings, so it is the tasteful and 
elaborate wood carving with which 
they are enriched which draws to 
their exterior more than a passing 
notice. It is here that we find 
most conspicuously ‘displayed the 
national love of decoration in 
building and the taste which cha- 
racterises the native architecture, 
while the careful finish given to 
every part alike speaks to the 
artistic character of the work, of 
which the form is determined by 
a combination of motives. The 
Budhist theory of a future state 
prompts its professors to a lavish 
expenditure on religious buildings, 
while the traditional fashion as- 
signed to the Burmese monastery 
lends itself readily to architectural 
decoration. The innumerable ga- 
bles, projecting eaves and cornices, 
and the multiple tapering roofs 
give the wood carver unlimited 
scope for the exercise of his craft, 
and a superstitious desire to avert 
future evils by present good works 
makes the provision of handsome 
and luxurious retreats for the reli- 
gious, and costly shrines for the 
most venerated images, the most 
popular form of almsgiving. 

Some fine samples of decoration 
of this kind may be seen in the 
monasteries of Rangoon and Moul- 
mein: the porches and chapels of 
the Shwedagone pagoda are rich in 
the most finished carving, and the 
decoration of more than one of the 
neighbouring monasteries is in no 
way inferior. Throughout the pro- 
vince, moreover, the same artistic 
display testifies to the same reli- 
gious devotion. The public gardens 
at Calcutta contain a specimen of 
Burmese wood carving in a pro- 
fusely decorated thain, or shrine, 
transported bodily from Prome as 
a trophy of the last war, and look- 
ing sadly out of place amidst its 
foreign surroundings. 

But the religious buildings are 
by no means the exclusive domain 
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of the wood carver’s art, and the 
popular love of ornament and taste 
in decoration are shown in the 
carving lavished upon boats of 
every kind to which I have drawn 
attention in a former paper, on the 
quaint bullock carts used for tra- 
velling by land, and on the panelled 
walls of the better class of houses. 
The same manufacture turns out 
also furniture for English houses, 
such as punkahs, chairs, screens, 
sideboards, picture frames, and the 
like, which give a picturesqueness 
of its own to the Anglo-Burmese 
house. This application of the 
craft is now made prominent in the 
manufacturing departments of the 
principal jails of the province, 
where the Burmese and Chinese 
prisoners are employed in making 
large quantities of household fur- 
niture, both plain and ornamental. 
Lastly, the visitor to Burmah, who 
finds an interest in the curious 
buildings, boats, and figures by 
which he is surrounded, may, if he 
takes the trouble to find out a 
skilled carver, carry away with him 
well-finished models of pagodas, 
houses, shrines, boats, musical in- 
struments, and figures illustrative 
of native costume, which will better 
than any verbal description convey 
to his friends a correct notionof the 
strange realities. He will not often 
find in the work the fineness which 
characterises similar manufactures 
in India, but on the rougher work- 
manship will be stamped an indi- 
vidual character which corresponds 
to that of the people of whose 
country it is the product. 

Some very beautiful if rather 
rough carving in ivory is also 
among the favourite treasures 
secured by the traveller in Burmah. 
I have seen an exceedingly hand- 
some pair of vases made of the ends 
of two large tusks richly carved 
and mounted in a setting of gold, 
both carving and setting of Burmese 
workmanship ; but the commonest 
samples of this work are sword 
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handles, knife handles, and paper 
knives. Handles for a set of dinner 
knives are often made to order, and 
paper knives with a rim of enamel 
on silver are now made to suit the 
taste of Europeans. The ivory 
is of pure white and the carving 
very elaborate; thus a sword 
handle will be so perforated through 


and through, with fantastic figures ° 


standing out clearly in the midst of 
a shell of filagree work, that it 
becomes too brittle for anything 
like rough usage. The ivory carv- 
ing has, however, the same rough- 
ness which marks so much of 
Burmese work, and as regards 
finish can no more be compared 
to the Chinese carving than Bur- 
mese lacquer to that of Japan. 
Hitherto I have spoken chiefly of 
the manufacture of hard substances 
which give employment for the 
most part to men; but as in the 
management of domestic affairs, 
and even of business transactions, 
the women of Burmah are con- 
spicuous among Eastern women 
as the true helpmeets of their 
husbands, so also they have their 
share in the provincial manufactures. 
Throughout Burmah the hand loom 
is a common part of cottage furni- 
ture, and the weaving of fabrics of 
silk and cotton (one of the most 
extensive of the local manufactures) 
is almost exclusively carried on by 
the women, who weave cloth both 
for the use of their families and 
for sale. Of late years the 
cheap and gay-coloured silks and 
cottons imported from England 
have become highly popular with 
the Burmese for turbans and 
jackets; but for the best dresses, 
whether of men or women, nothing 
has yet superseded the indigenous 
manufacture, with its richness both 
of colour and texture, and even for 
the commonest petticoats and kilts 
the cloth woven in the cottages of 
the country is almost universally 
used. The patterns of the silk 
fabrics are curiously like those of 
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Scotch tartans, the blending of the 
colours being generally very taste- 
ful; and some of the finer textures 
are exceedingly soft, especially 
those worn as neckerchiefs by the 
women. 

This manufacture is carried on 
also by the Karens, both the work- 
manship and materials being in 
their case rougher in character 
though not less effective in appear- 
ance. The Karen women in some 
parts of the province wear as a head- 
dress a thick coarse cotton cloth, 
folded square and thrown over 
the head, almost identical both in 
fashion and effect with that worn by 
Neapolitan women ; and this head- 
dress is often roughly enbroidered 
in colours which render it highly 
picturesque. 

The peculiar jacket worn by the 
Karen girls is also sometimes em- 
broidered in colours on a black silk 
ground, 

For the silk weaving, country 
produce is abundant, and the breed- 
ing of silkworms and manufacture 
of silk is the special occupation of 
the people in certain districts ; but 
the occupation is so abhorrent to 
the teaching of Budhism, as involv- 
ing the death of the worms, that 
its followers are regarded with 
horror by the orthodox Budhists 
who form the majority of the popu- 
lation. 

Under the head of cloth fabrics 
must be noticed, in conclusion, the 
manufacture of a very peculiar kind 
of ornamental tapestry, or rather 
patchwork, which serves for various 
domestic purposes, especially for 
the curtains which, in this land 
of open zayats and ill-partitioned 
houses, are used as temporary 
screens, either in travelling or at 
home, or when encamping in the 
open, and which serve also as a 
covering for the bullock carts to 
which’ reference has been made 
above, 

Among the many incidents of 
Burmese life which when first seen 
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strike the foreigner by their 
strangeness and marvellously pic- 
turesque effect, and of which it is 
only familiarity which effaces the 
first impression, a place may fitly 
be given here to the procession of 
bullock carts which may be seen 
in the neighbourhood of any great 
pagoda at a festival time wending 
their way from the country or from 
the river side loaded with pilgrims, 
drawn by diminutive bullocks, well 
shaped and well fed, their heads 
decked with strings of shells and 
sprays of flowers. The cart, of 
dark mahogany-coloured wood and 
of shape and proportions which 
defy description, is sheltered from 
the sun by an arched framework 
of bamboo covered with scarlet 
cloth, from under which as it passes 
by peep out the heads of boys 
and girls of every age, dressed out 
in their best and packed like ripe 
fruit in the straw. The rug or 
curtain which covers the cart, and 
which has led me to this digression, 
consists of a groundwork of thick, 
coarse red cloth, upon which is 
overlaid, in patches of many-colour- 
ed cloths, a complete picture, re- 
presenting some dramatic scene, in. 
the peculiar style of Burmese 
drawing. The colouring and sha- 
ding of faces and dresses are done 
with almost as much care as in 
a painting, and the whole is en- 
livened with glittering spangles, 
which add to the brightness of the 
effect. 

A complete acconnt of Burmese 
manufactures would include many 
others which have not been even 
mentioned here, such as those of 
salt, napee, umbrellas, earthenware, 
and other adjuncts of domestic life, 
but from the list already given 
it may be gathered that while the 
traveller and collector of curiosities 
will find in Burmah much beantifal 
work of native manufacture such as 
cannot be found elsewhere, the 
observer of national peculiarities 
may see in the manufacturing in- 
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dustries of the province the re- 
flection of much that is character- 
istic in the native habits of mind— 
in accepted canons of taste, in 
traditional methods of working, 
in contrast of colours, in roughness 
of finish and in grotesqueness of 
design. Speaking broadly of the 
character of Burmese handicrafts, 
it may be said that they are 
distinguished by boldness and 
originality of design, by faithful- 
ness of execution, and in most cases 
by a want of finish due as much to 
indifference as to any lack of ability ; 
while the taste which they display, 
indigenous as it probably is to 
the country, is frequently, if not 
generally, such as to appeal at 
once to the most fastidious of 
Western critics. 
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It is very noticeable, too, how 
here, as in India, the workmanship 
in almost every branch of manu. 
facture improves from year to year 
under the stimulus given by fo. 
reigners. Asin the beautiful mann. 
factures of horn and ivory from the 
Malabar coast, the brass vessels 
from Benares, and the carved 
sandalwood from Bombay, the ex. 
quisitely finished work of the pre. 
sent. day far surpasses that. pro- 
duced twenty years ago, so even 
in Burmah, late as has been its 
incorporation with the Empire, and 
far behind as it lags im many 
respects, a steady advance is per. 
ceptible in the quality at least of 
the finer local manufactures, side 
by side with that in matters of 
greater import. 

P. Horpern. 
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THE ORGANISATION OF UNREMUNERATIVE INDUSTRY. 


N ancient grammarian would 
not be startled by the propo- 
sition that knowledge proceeds first 
by establishing general rules, and 
then goes on to disclose and classify 
exceptions to those rules. Modern 
science, on the other hand, recog- 
nises no such thing as an exception 
to any natural law, and accounts 
for any apparent irregularity by 
reference to some other equally 
inevitable rule bearing upon the 
particular case. To reconcile the 
two points of view it is only neces- 
sary to regard the empirical rule 
relating to the exceptions as a sum- 
mary definition of the bounds either 
of our ignorance or of the influence 
of some independent law. Thus, 
in the grammar of a particular 
language, the general results of 
fundamental logical and phonetic 


principles may be crossed, as it 
were, by some eccentricity of pro- 
nunciation, resulting from an as- 


signable historic cause. This is 
not, strictly speaking, an exception 
to the principles in question, for it 
is no more essential to the validity 
of these principles to prevail ab- 
solutely under all circumstances, 
than it is essential to the law of 
gravitation to exclude special che- 
mical affinities. Still it must be 
admitted that the presence of appa- 
rent exceptions to intelligible rules 
is a fact of much wider range and 
significance in all those branches of 
speculation which have mankind 
for their object, than in what are 
commonly called the exact sciences. 

The attempts made towards a 
scientific treatment of human affairs 
are still so few and desultory that 
it might seem as if hitherto more 
were to be gained by the attempt 
to lay down rules, than by noting 
the practical instances in which the 
rule disappoints expectation by fail- 


ing to apply. Still in one case at 
least the question begins to present 
itself, whether the infant science is 
not already sufficiently developed 
to call for this further—troublesome 
and provisional—step towards com- 
plete accuracy, the recognition of 
cases not provided for by any of 
the leading rules laid down by the 
master minds to whom the new 
branch of knowledge owes its 
being. 

The first political economists had 
enough to do to show that the pur- 
suit of wealth was carried on under 
certain fixed conditions, and that 
economic tendencies existed which 
could be calculated upon as cer- 
tainly as the known properties of a 
body. Few steps in modern thought 
will bear comparison with this, but 
the vast contemporaneous develop- 
ment and overbearing popularity of 
the physical sciences, with their 
nearer approach to the ever-coveted 
‘exactness,’ has perhaps helped in 
this case to give undue strength to 
the chronic human tendency to fall 
in love with a comprehensive phrase. 
It can scarcely be doubted that 
nine-tenths of the minds which now 
rest in the feeling of having cleared 
up every economic problem as soon 
as they have introduced a reference 
to the ‘inevitable law of supply 
and demand,’ the ‘ principle of po- 
pulation,’ or some kindred formula, 
would, a century ago, have felt not 
less confidently that the pretensions 
of a Scotch or French innovator 
were effectively quashed by the not 
less portable phrases current then 
about human dignity, freedom of 
the will, and the shallowness of 
supposing that everything can be 
explained. For this reason one is 
inclined to measure the intelligence 
and original force of our modern 
economists, not so much by their 
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success in advocating the accepted 
dogmas of the science, as by their 
manner of dealing with those facts 
of social experience which would 
be very decidedly otherwise than as 
they are, if the influence of extra- 
economical considerations could be 
eliminated. In other words, we 
want to know less what are the 
precise terms of the abstract rule, 
than what consequences may be 
expected to follow from the actual 
relations of real facts, of which 
some are partly, others wholly, in- 
dependent of the rule invoked by 
way of explanation. 

The formula of commercial self- 
interest rightly understood, for in- 
stance, has been gradually deve- 
loped with very satisfactory com- 
pleteness ; it has been shown, with 
admirable clearness and subtlety, 
how and why various tempting 
short cuts (of the ‘ protective’ 
sort) to industrial prosperity are 
apt to lead farther and farther 
away from the desired goal. It has 
been repeatedly admitted that the 
formula is not an exhaustive ac- 
count of social phenomena, but the 
admission comes most readily from 
the leaders, the rank and file of the 
politico-economical party seeming 
generally disposed to cap the con- 
cession with a ‘So much the worse 
then for the phenomena! ’ 

And yet it seems a fair question 
to ask ourselves, What is the ra- 
tional economic remedy for social 
ills consequent upon the compara- 
tive feebleness or restriction of the 
proper economic motive—the desire 
for wealth? In modern Europe, 
industry, or the fruits of industry 
in some disguise, provide for 80, 
9°, 95, or 97 per cent. of the 
population ; crime and pauperism, 
whether it rise to the proportion 
of 20 per cent. or fall with the rate 
of interest to 3 per cent., is dis- 
tinctly not the economic rule, it is 
the social exception; and it is a 
tribute to, rather than a slur upon, 
economic science when we expect 





its votaries to have a theory of the 
exceptions as well as the rule. The 
suggestion may be treated as im. 
pertinent, because pauperism and 
crime, regarded as diseases of the 
social body, have been amply con- 
sidered and discussed from the 
sternly economic as well as from 
the charitable and humanitarian 
point of view. But the question 
proposed here is not how best to 
treat pauperism as a developed evil, 
but rather how to arrest its deve- 
lopment by assigning a recognised 
place in the industrial world to the 
anticipated percentage of exceptions 
who prove to be, from nature or 
circumstances, abnormally ‘ want- 
ing’ in economic faculty. 

We are certainly on dangerous 
ground here, for the experiments 
in employing convict and pauper 
labour, which have, as it were, forced 
themselves upon administrators, do 
not encourage larger voluntary at- 
tempts in the same direction. In 
this case certainly success has been 
so far the exception as to offer a 
fresh proof of the rule, that public 
wealth is best increased by the un- 
trammelled efforts of private enter- 
prise. But this is a matter in 
which opinions tend peculiarly to 
verify themselves, and the economic 
failure of such experiments would 
after all be sufficiently explained if 
they proved to have been conducted 
by persons persuaded that business 
is one thing and charity or justice 
another. Now when we have made 
all reasonable allowance for the pro- 
gress of society, when we have sup- 
posed education to be general and 
drunkenness rare, all our favourite 
political reforms effected, and even 
the standard of commercial morality 
slightly raised, we must still look 
forward to a certain, though re- 
duced, percentage of industrial in- 
capacity and social ill-luck. A 
man may have insured his life, but 
if the office fail just before he dies, 
there will be destitute orphans left; 
an insurance office may be honestly 
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managed, yet an accidental combi- 
nation of improbably costly acci- 
dents may prevent its meeting 
minor obligations. And just as there 
are incalculable accidents which 
overwhelm a fated few with mate- 
rial calamities, so there is an un- 
lucky class, who, without any clearly 
perceptible infirmity of mind or 
character, yet contrive by a per- 
verse fatality to steer clear of every 
possible opening to the fortune they 
continue dutifully to seek in vain. 
When an improved social order 
and a more generous conception of 
the obligations of private friendship 
have done their utmost, there will 
always be a few with a clear apti- 
tude for nothing but to sink to the 
very bottom of the social scale. 
And if this will be true of the 
idealised society of the future, how 
much more certainly will it be true 
at the present day, when the ranks 
of ill-fortune are swelled by all the 
victims of accidents in which human 
malice, dishonesty, and stupidity 
have played the ruling part. 

A good deal has been heard 
lately of the ‘ organisation of cha- 
ritable relief,’ and it is obvious 
enough that there will be less 
waste and inefficiency in the em- 
ployment of purely charitable funds 
if the whole realm of distress is 
surveyed at once, its needs mapped 
out, and the available help distri- 
buted systematically over the whole 
area, than if hundreds of obscure 
societies spend half their energies 
in competing with each other, first 
for the largest subscriptions and 
then for the most interesting 
‘cases.’ The sphere of such purely 
charitable work will always be 
large- enough while society con- 
tinues to recognise the obligation of 
levying a kind of voluntary rate 
from its more fortunate members 
in aid of youth and helplessness, of 
orphan children and the victims of 
incurable disease or disabling in- 
firmity. With regard to such cases 
as these there is no real difference 
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of opinion between professed phil- 
anthropists and rigid economists. 
However desirable it may be 
thought that hospitals should be- 
come self-supporting, and a com- 
plete system of provident societies 
secure every household against 
every accidental danger to which 
flesh is heir, still itis admitted that 
the helpless victim of mischance 
which no forethought of his own 
could have provided against, should 
not be branded as a pauper, but 
rather accepted as fulfilling a law- 
ful and respectable social function, 
as giving his neighbours somebody 
to be kind to, without fear of our 
new religious order, the Confra- 
ternity of Anti-Mendicants. The 
original scheme of the Charity 
Organisation Society, we believe, 
mainly contemplated the concen- 
tration and improved direction of 
the recognised charitable efforts 
already existing ; but no sooner did 
its members attempt to give some 
local completeness to their efforts, 
than they found themselves con- 
fronted with exactly the same 
difficult and dubious class of cases 
as formed the despair before of 
every parochial and other would- 
be benevolent association. 

The fact seems to be that the 
unproductive classes, as we may 
call them, fall naturally into four 
divisions: at oue extremity the 
criminals, whom the State provides 
for at its own expense in gaol; at 
the other the invalids whom society 
may please itself by maintaining 
with a generous charity; thirdly, 
the criminally idle, the real paupers 
of the community, who are content 
to buy State aid at the cost of an 
unpalatable name; and lastly, the 
largest class of all, those guilty of 
no other crime than economic in- 
capacity, who are not only the 
standing difficulty to both philan- 
thropist and political economist 
alike, but who form also the chief 
and standing bone of contention 
between the two. The philan- 
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thropist claims them as innocent 
social invalids, and would have 
public charity provide for their 
wants ; but, sad to say, no sooner 
is this experiment tried than in- 
capacity seems to multiply upon 
our hands, it swells in volume till 
at last we find it overflowing into 
the adjacent reservoir of hardened 
pauperism. Then the rigid eco- 
nomist has his turn, and treating 
everyone who is unable to provide 
for himself and family through life 
without assistance as guilty of the 
crime of lése-société, he promptly 
finds popular feeling arrayed 
against him; and here also not 
altogether without reason, for there 
is a real distinction between the 
man who is a pauper now, the man 
who is capable of being pauperised 
by injudicious relief, and the one 
who will take poison if he is not 
helped to escape beyond even the 
shadow of potential pauperism, 
under which the fault of others or 
pure misfortune may have brought 
him for a moment. 

Just as ill-advised charity pauper- 
ises those whom a reference to the 
Poor-law might stimulate to fresh 
efforts, the receipt of parish pay 
brutalises some whom more per- 
sonal and private assistance would 
have set, economically speaking, on 
their legs. Neither of these facts 
is disputed; only the immense 
practical difficulty of the problem 
seems to paralyse speculation, or 
perhaps rather the field for practical 
work is so large that individuals of 
every shade of opinion find enough 
scope for their energies in applying 
their own theories to the facts of 
their immediate neighbourhood. 
If, however, we are not afraid of 
indulging in schemes of somewhat 
visionary vastness, it might be sug- 
gested that this fluctuating mass 
of more or less chronic industrial 
ineptitude should be grappled with 
by an organisation as specially 
adapted to its character and needs 
as prisons to thieves, workhouses 
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to paupers, and homes and hospi- 
pitals to the infirm. 

However sanguine a view we 
may take of the probable future 
of industrial civilisation, we cannot, 
as has been said, expect this class 
to be entirely and finally improved 
from off the face of the earth. It 
is certain, as a mere matter of 
averages and chance, that among 
the thousands and tens of thousands 
who are passing daily, by necessity 
or choice, from one job of work to 
another, from one place or one em- 
ployer to some untried, hoped-for 
bettering of old estate, that among 
all these there should be a few 
whose calculations have turned out 
amiss, who find themselves willing 
to do one kind of work when per- 
haps another alone is wanted, 
which again ceases to be wanted 
by the time they have learnt to 
offer it. Their fault may be only 
that rival applicants are better 
qualified for all the posts they seek. 
In an examination there must be 
always one ‘ wooden spoon ;’ in the 
social struggle for existence there 
must be defeated competitors ; the 
only question is what we are to do 
with them, since we have a preju- 
dice against letting them die out 
(of hunger) in the ordinary course 
of nature. They are like the out- 
casts of Dante’s limbo, too well- 
meaning for the felon’s purgatory 
or the pauper’s hell, and far too 
feeble to reach the economic para- 
dise of balanced ‘supply and de- 
mand.’ Their case is the great 
‘exception’ to economic rules, 
which serves as an excuse for 
scepticism or hostility to all those 
who dislike either the theory or the 
practical working of our modern 
system of competitive industry. 

Clearly the consistent economic 
method of dealing with this diffi- 
culty will be the one which pro- 
poses to get the maximum of useful 
work from this unfortunate class 
at the minimum expense to the 
community, and with the minimum 
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likelihood of encouraging the costly 
and troublesome form of incapacity 
to spread. Now, as an excellent 
man of business called Caleb Garth 
is fond of observing, ‘things hang 
together.’ There is a reverse side to 
the picture of would-be workers 
unemployed because it is not for 
any one person’s pecuniary interest 
to engage their services. There 
are social services that go unren- 
dered, social wants that go unsup- 
plied, because it has not occurred 
to any enterprising person to con- 
tract to supply them for a conside- 
ration; or perhaps because, by a 
still more puzzling vagary of the 
market, the efficient economical 
inducement is |wanting to deter- 
mine any special adventurer to 
meet the existing demand. In other 
words, there may be real and even 
acutely felt wants that fail to 
translate themselves into economic 
‘demand.’ This fact has been 
abundantly recognised, and its bear- 
ing upon other questions of social 
polity vigorously discussed. The 
question, for instance, is debated 
whether the voluntary system or 
free-trade in religion is best adapted 
to meet the spiritual wants of a 
people, because they may be as- 
sumed to be most indebted to 
whichever creed they are most 
willing to support with contribu- 
butions; whether the suppression 
of endowments or free-trade in 
education is to be recommended on 
the ground that with a fair field 
and no favour the best teaching, 
like the best potatoes, will prove to 
be most in demand ; and there are 
not wanting enthusiasts for the 
principle who are prepared to ad- 
vocate its application to philoso- 
phy, science, and art, as if any 
work of genius were of little ac- 
count that could not hold its own 
in the struggle for existence against 
trash. The difference of opinion 
on this head is easily explained 
by the ambiguity of the word ‘ want,’ 
which may mean either that people 
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wish for a thing or that they would 
be the better for having it whether 
they wish for it or no, a difficulty 
which the most enthusiastic up- 
holders of the commercial plan es- 
cape by assuming that as a rule, and 
in the mass, people only wish for 
what'will be good for them, or rather 
that there is nothing better attain- 
able than that they should have 
what they wish. In this case the 
question is only as to the discretion 
of the choice which will be made 
by those who enter the market 
as purchasers; but there is 
another issue which radical re- 
formers are rather apt to raise, 
namely, whether there lis any 
ground for the presumption that 
everyone who has a real want, i.e. 
who is the worse for not havin 
a particular need supplied, will be 
able through the natural operation 
of the market to supply it for him- 
self. Without following out in 
detail the lines of inquiry here 
suggested, we may safely recognise 
the existence of two sources of im- 
perfect adjustment between supply 
and demand: indifference to their 
real wants on the part of those 
who could purchase satisfaction if 
they pleased ; and inability, on the 
part of those who are conscious of 
a want, to comply with the condi- 
tions of the market in which satis- 
faction has to be bought. The 
latter incident may be set down as 
a secondary form of the social in- 
eptitude already discussed ; besides 
those who burden society with 
their incapacity to earn their own 
living at all, there are others who 
inflict a not less substantial though 
less obvious injury upon it by their 
inability to secure unassisted the 
conditions of a healthy and rational 
life. 

Besides all the obvious and fami- 
liar objections to State intervention 
upon minor points of social econo- 
my, the cumbrousness and leisurely 
pace of all Government action pre- 
cludes the possibility of referring 
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to this source to fill in the gaps left 
by private enterprise. Such gaps 
are mostly temporary ; the special 
deficit varies; the only constant 
fact is that there is always some- 
thing wanting to be done that it is 
the business of nobody in particular 
to do, to the more or less grave 
detriment of the parties concerned. 
Now, it seems that if we take a 
sufficiently comprehensive view of 
the social system, we have here, on 
the one hand, an aggregation of 
work that wants doing, and, on the 
other, a crowd of workers who 
want employment; and the triumph 
of beneficent organisation would 
be to enable the two wants to sup- 
ply each other. This is no more than 
is being done without any flourish 
of trumpets at innumerable centres 
of painstaking benevolence. When 
Miss Octavia Hill is reclaiming 
hovels by the missionary action of 
soap and limewash, work is made 
for a girl who before that had no- 
thing to scrub ; and the man whom 
no master builder can be expected 
to hire gets a job when there are 
walls to be coloured for pure love 
of unproductive cleanliness. Simi- 
larly, any intelligent district visitor 
who wants to ‘get a poor girl to 
service’ does not have the new 
print frock made by a dressmaker, 
but by the poor neighbour, who is 
thankful for a bit of sewing that 
can be managed in spite of seven 
babies and a paralytic husband. To 
the same category belong all the 
innumerable agencies and register 
offices, the primary object of which 
is not the profit of the agent, but 
the bringing suitable employment 
within reach of those who need it. 
Emigration schemes and the larger 
labour agencies, which encourage 
migration within the kingdom, have 
the same tendency, and the district 
committees of the Charity Organi- 
sation itself do not shirk the work 
of this kind which thrusts itself 
upon them. Still the fact remains, 
that if we compare the number and 
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vigour of the purely charitable 
organisations that seem only to need 
careful administration and im. 
proved concert with each other, 
with the scattered attempts made 
to provide for the unemployed 
or intermittently employed — to 
say nothing of the vast national 
system of Poor-law relief, reforma- 
tories, and prisons—it must be ad- 
mitted that, in proportion to the 
extent of the need, less intelligent 
effort and rational attention has 
been devoted to these victims of 
economic ineptitude than to any 
other section of our social inva- 
lids. 

In any attempt to help the indi- 
viduals who at a given moment go 
to make up this class, of course 
the first thing needful is not to 
allow the imagined ‘ Charitable 
Employment Association’ to act as 
a new competitor for existing jobs 
of work. Such a course would only 
result in unsettling the prospects of 
other men who, if left to them- 
selves, would be able to hold their 
own in the economic race. The ut- 
most result of successful effort in this 
direction would be to effect a (pro- 
bably still unequal) division of the 
amount previously paid in wages be- 
tween a larger number of persons, 
the independent labourer getting, 
say, three-quarters as much as for- 
merly, and the assisted labourer a 
quarter instead of nothing; and 
this is not only, as the saying goes, 
‘robbing Peter to pay Paul;’ it 
also disorganises the labour market; 
for if, on sentimental grounds, 
Paul is employed to do work that 
Peter could do better at the same 
price, society loses the difference of 
value between good work and bad ; 
while if (as is likelier) Paul is 
employed at a lower rate in view of 
his inferior efficiency, there is then 
a double loss—to society of the 
better work, and to the working 
class of the better pay. And in- 
deed, if we are to consider the 
problem on the broad ground of 
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social expediency, it is surely suffi- 
ciently plain that, whatever burdens 
may have to be incurred in utilising 
and vivifying the inert mass of 
quasi-pauperism, the weight of 
them should fall upon the privi- 
leged few whom the inherited accu- 
mulations of society provide for 
without need of the daily task of 
labour, not upon those whose toil 
is the real mainstay both of their 
own households and of the com- 
monwealth. 

Such an organisation, however, 
if it were realised upon a large 
enough scale, would have excep- 
tional advantages for the safer task 
of helping the able workers who 
have simply been unlucky to re- 
sume their place in the industrial 
world. At present, no one centre 
of information has a large enough 
area to guard against the constant 
misfits between the applications for 
work and for workpeople at a 
given moment. Those who are in 
the habit of receiving such applica- 
tions know how often they are 
obliged to answer, ‘If we had only 
known of it a fortnight ago, we 
had the very thing.’ And, on 
the other hand, the general public 
are encouraged in the easy-going 
belief that the distress of the un- 
employed is a fiction, by the small 
experience of individuals, who write 
to the papers to say that there can 
be no industrious and capable 
workers out of employment, since 
they have applied, without success, 
to this or that charitable agency 
for a gardener or a laundress, at 
ample wages. Centralisation is 
the obvious remedy for these mis- 
leading disappointments, for every 
development of the agency in one 
direction encourages development 
in the other, which reacts again in 
the same way upon the first. To 
take but one illustration. Every 
district committee of the Charity 
Organisation Society receives a 
certain number of applications for 
employment and a certain (smaller) 
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number of applications for work- 
people. If a general list of all 
these applications of both kinds 
were made accessible at every office 
of the society, the chances in fa- 
vour of meeting the wants of any 
single applicant would be propor- 
tionately increased. And certainly 
one great purpose of the organisa- 
tion would be accomplished, if it 
came to be regarded as the efficient 
friend in need of every deserving 
unfortunate who has got no work 
to do. 

This function of meeting existing 
demands for specified kinds of 
labour comes first in order, because 
until it is efficiently discharged it 
is impossible to measure the re- 
siduum which has to be provided 
for by other means. Let us con- 
sider the character of this residuum, 
and we shall find small reason to 
wonder, and even little reason to 
regret, that the economic demand 
for its services is at a vanishing 
point. The residuum includes the 
man who has not learnt a trade, 
who does ‘odd jobs’ when they 
come in his way, but seems to have 
a constitutional incapacity for dis- 
covering them for himself. If he 
is sober, and his wife has a trade, 
the household may maintain its 
independence ; but if he drinks, or 
she is incapable, they form a diffi- 
cult and expensive ‘ case.” Another 
typical application comes from a 
respectable young widow who has 
lived in gentlemen’s service, mar- 
ried creditably, and is suddenly left 
with six young children unprovided 
for after she has spent the money 
from the burial club and the collec- 
tion made by the husband’s shop- 
mates. Here is a young woman 
who has fulfilled all the require- 
ments of the Catechism, and is both 
willing and able to work, but she 
does not know a trade; and who 
will employ a charwoman with an 
unweaned baby? Besides, if the 
mother goes out to work, who wil! 
mind the two-year older, and keep 
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the elder children from learning 
bad language in the street when the 
short school-hours are over? All 
the desert in the world does not 
prevent this forming another diffi- 
cult and expensive case. Then 
there are the innumerable hosts of 
lone women, or lone women with 
an encumbrance, an infirm mother, 
an illegitimate grandchild, a sick 
aunt, ike either know no trade or 
a bad one, who have perhaps ‘ kept 
house’ dutifully and diligently till 
the death of the family bread- 
winner leaves them as little able to 
earn their own bread as the middle- 
aged daughter of a professional man. 
These cases are made difficult by 
their number, though they are not 
so expensive singly, for the poor 
souls, in silent protest against 
the extravagance of our scientific 
dietaries, solve the problem of 
living on dry bread and hot water 
with the reminiscence of a tea-leaf. 
To these we must add the phalanx 
of those who ‘ have seen better days,’ 
for the unsuccessful tradesman or 
clerk, the ex-governess or decayed 
gentlewoman, has no advantage 
over competitors drawn from the 
labouring classes ; to fail in what is 
thought the higher sphere is not a 
passport to success in the lower, it 
is only a guarantee that no part of 
the bitterness of failure shall go 
untasted. If there is any class that 
we need despair of finding a useful 
function for itis this,and yet noclass 
appeals more strongly to the feelings 
of pity naturally arising from a vast 
disproport.on between the culpa- 
bility of a failing and the sufferings 
which it entails. Lastly, there are 
the stragglers from the rear-guard 
of the industrial army, from the 
ragged regiment that is still an 
integral part of the economic force, 
though in the plans of the cam- 
paign it seems to count only as so 
much cheap ‘ food for powder :’ the 
thousands, namely, who lapse into 
pauperism not for want of skill, 
energy, or industry in their own 
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vocation, but because this vocation 
itself is a social failure, because, out 
of all of the saleable services which 
are put up to auction in the com- 
mercial market, this particular class 
fetches the lowest price, the pro- 
verbial minimum of a subsistence 
wage; indeed the practical mini- 
mum reached does not really de- 
serve this name, since it only 
amounts to the cost of a bare sub. 
sistence for the time during which 
it is being received, while other 
occupations provide for the inevit- 
able margin of accidents and unem- 
ployed intervals. It is as certain 
as the existence of economic vicis- 
situdes that a proportion of this 
class will always find itself forced 
across the border which separates 
even abject independent poverty 
from pauperism. Perhaps this is 
the class most easily demoralised or 
pauperised by the abundance of 
charitable gifts and doles, and the 
difficulty no doubtis great of giving 
help so judiciously as to do no 
harm; still there is no class to whom 
so little and so inexpensive help will, 
if judicious, makeso much difference 
and so easily restore the recipient 
to independence; for any offer of 
work will be accepted, and any 
easy work will be done indus- 
triously and middlingly well. 

It is a fact, which must be recog- 
nised, that the industrial world has 
failed to find a use or make a pro- 
vision for all these tens or hundreds 
of thousands. The efforts which 
the charitable world has made to 
meet their needs may be divided 
into two classes: the majority 
which receive subscriptions and 
give gifts in kind—clothing, food, 
firing, &c.—and the disguised gift 
of lodgings, cooking, &c., under 
cost ann and the minority which 
spend much money in trying to 
enable their protégés to earn a little. 
The first class of charities are the 
most costly, and, taken collectively, 
they employ a considerable amount 
of labour, which they obtain in the 
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open market in competition with 
other employers, i.e. at the full 
market value, with perhaps some- 
thing over in consideration, partly 
of the disagreeableness of a routine 
that has to do exclusively with 
misery and misfortune, and partly 
of the liberality with which it seems 
natural to administer public funds. 
Yet it cannot be said, on the whole, 
that charitable institutions are pecu- 
liarly well served. Rigid econo- 
mists might find a reason for this 
in the very nature of their consti- 
tution, which places their employers 
outside the paleof economic motives. 
The raison d’étre of any charitable 
institution is the existence of a 
large social ill; the ostensible work 
of the institution is to exterminate 
the evil which called for its exist- 
ence; but the outward and visible 
sign of its success soon comes to 
be not that the evil is disappearing 
before its action, but that it has got 
a larger share of the evil to deal 
with than rival institutions. It 


may be for the interest of the paid 
functionaries to devote their best 
energies to furthering the latter 
result, but they have clearly no per- 
sonal inducement to do more than 
talk about promoting the former. 
The feeling about such functionaries 


indeed is rather inconsistent. On 
the one hand it is supposed to be 
business-like and economical to 
choose the employés of a philan- 
thropic scheme for merely secular 
qualifications, and the engagement 
is regarded as from their point of 
view strictly a matter of business. 
But, on the other hand, that in- 
terest in his craft which every 
intelligent workman is expected to 
take as a matter of course, if felt 
at all here, must, by the nature 
of the case, be a much more exact- 
ing and exhausting passion. It is 
felt to be unreasonable to expect 
every official in a charitable institu- 
tion to be an ardent philanthropist, 
and yet it is unsatisfactory to ac- 
quiesce in their putting actually 
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less heart into their work than a 
clever joiner. The situation is 
exceptionally favourable to the de- 
velopment of cant, in which in- 
difference is veiled by phrases, and 
where cant abounds zealously efti- 
cient work is likely to be proportion- 
ately scarce. All this, of course, does 
not apply to the happily still nume- 
rous cases of officials who do add to 
their prescribed work philanthropic 
ardour not stated in their bond. 
The points to which all these 
considerations converge is simply 
this, that unremunerative benevo- 
lent work should be done either for 
love or money by those who have 
nothing else to do. Such work 
should not be carried on upon the 
same principles as the trades and 
industries which it does not re- 
semble; but rather—if this could 
be done—upon a self-consistent 
line of its own, which would have 
the further subsidiary recommenda- 
tion of being after all the most 
economical course open under the 
circumstances. By a logical exten- 
sion of the principle of charity 
organisation, each particular kind 
of charitable action would have to 
be pursued in direct reference to 
other parallel lines, and the re- 
venues of each several department 
would be regarded as forming in 
truth a common fund to be admi- 
nistered by common agreement to 
the joint advantage of all. Work 
of inferior efficiency is well known 
not to be cheap, and the expense 
of administering the funds of any 
undertaking which was pledged to 
employ by preference the most 
needy applicants, would certainly 
not be diminished ; but, on the other 
hand, their nett cost would as cer- 
tainly not be increased if, in con- 
sideration of this pledge, they were 
to be subsidised by the charitable 
patrons of the unemployed. The 
arrangement would work in this 
way: a benevolent person, instead 
of giving five shillings to the starv- 
ing member of some branch or 
UU2 
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other of the necessitous host above 
described, should be enabled to give 
it to some organiser of unproduc- 
tive charitable work, to use as he 
best might for his own purposes, 
subject to the charge of finding a 
valid economic excuse for paying 
subsistence wages (to that amount) 
to the protégé therewith recom- 
mended. It is no doubt simpler and 
more straightforward to keep the 
two transactions distinct, to sub- 
scribe a guinea to a charity for the 
disabled, and to give away a dozen 
odd half-crowns to individuals in 
urgent distress. But it is almost a 
matter of certainty that in four 
cases out of twelve the distress is 
only apparent, and the half-crown 
likely to be spent in drink or worse, 
more than likely to be declined if 
associated with a prospect of the 
easiest labour test. Out of the 
charitable fund of 2/. 11s, we have 
thus 1os., say 20 per cent., wasted 
outright, or rather, worse than 
wasted, invested in propagating the 
seeds of crime, disease, and pau- 
perism or ineptitude; 40 per cent., 
we will say, is spent as intended, 
in meeting the bare wants of the 
very poor, of whom some will b 

such help be enabled to pull through 
a period of temporary distress, while 
others will be encouraged to take 
life easier by their growing faith in 
the calculable casualty of chari- 
table gifts; of the 40 per cent. 
destined for the relief of the help- 
less, say 25 per cent. is required 
for material expenses, and 15 per 
cent. employed in wages and sala- 
ries. Let us grant that half the 
number of the assisted poor cannot 
by any stretch of administrative 
genius be utilised for charitable 
services, and that a third of the 
requisite staff is still drawn from 
the open market, the amount avail- 
able for wages and salaries will still 
have been doubled, so as to cover 
amply the anticipated loss through 
the comparative inefficiency of in- 
dividual workers, and even to leave 


a margin which may be spent in 
‘making work,’ ie. in satisfying 
imagined wants that it is not strictly 
necessary, only convenient and de. 
sirable, to supply. In this way 
more is really done for the helpless 
than before, at no additional cost, 
while the quasi-helpless are pro- 
vided with employment by which 
they may prove their ability and 
reclaim their independence. 

It is true that any such scheme 
would require almost superhuman 
judgment and disinterestedness for 
its successful working. Its pro- 
moters would have to rejoice when- 
ever they lost the services of a par- 
ticularly valuable employé whom 
they had enabled to find more re- 
munerative work again in the outer 
world, and as time went on and all 
the move hopeful unfortunates had 
been efiiciently helped, the task of 
employing the residuum would 
grow iucreasingly laborious; the 
fruit of such work in cutting off 
the springs of pauperism would not 
be fully seen till later, when the 
number of the helpless had been 
reduced to what we may call its 
normal limits and only formed a 
fraction of the charitable staff. An- 
other difficult and delicate point 
would be to determine the just rate 
of remuneration for those whose 
work has proved unsaleable, for 
while, on the one hand, it is in- 
vidious to drive a hard bargain in 
the name of charity; on the other 
hand, many very hard bargains are 
driven already in the name of com- 
mercial economy, and it is clearly 
inequitable that the wages of inep- 
titude should exceed those earned 
in spite of hardship by labourers 
who retain their independence. The 
ideal minimum remuneration for 
unskilled labour might be fixed at 
the lowest point reconcilable with 
a bare subsistence, while every- 
thing was done to enable those 
with higher capabilities to rise first 
within and then beyond the sphere 
of charitable organisation. 
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There is always a more and a 
less startling way of proposing in- 
novations, and it might be said that 
we began by admitting, with truth, 
that this is not an innovation at 
all, but the constant habit of all 
judicious almoners ; still, as a large 
and active organisation was found 
necessary to pave the way towards 
concert in the bestowal of purely 
charitable relief, so there might 
easily be work enough for a special 
association in centralising and ex- 
tending existing attempts in this 
direction. A general suggestion 
of possibilities is unsatisfactory un- 
less some definite steps towards 
their realisation are described as 
well; let us begin, therefore, by 
imagining the development of a 
large system of charitable registra- 
tion, carried on by means of exist- 
ing organisations, each transmitting 
to one centre such applications for 
work as they cannot immediately 
satisfy themselves. It is not much 
toask that the managers of what 
we may call spending charities 
should, when they want a servant 
or subordinate officer of any descrip- 
tion, apply first to this charitable 
registry, and only seek farther if 
their wants cannot be supplied 
thence. But it is not to be ex- 
pected that at the outset the appli- 
cations for workers should equal 
the applications for work; if it 
were so, indeed, the need for such 
a registry would be less apparent ; 
and yet the registry cannot suc- 
ceed—i.e. become a popular resort 
for the necessitous poor—unless it 
is able to hold out a reasonable 
prospect of employment to all 
classes of applicants. Therefore, 
in the first instance, at least, it 
would be necessary for the employ- 
ment association to combine the 
two branches of benevolence, and 
itself invent some serviceable piece 
of work upon which it can employ 
its surplus applicants. 

_ There will be no lack of sugges- 
tions, since everyone with a hobby 
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must hail with delight the idea of 
a supply of surplus labour, only 
waiting to be directed towards the 
most deserving objects; but for 
the sake of completeness we may 
take two illustrations, one of work 
useful to the public that is left 
undone because private enterprise 
could hardly undertake it with 
profit; the other of work that 
would be very serviceable to the 
labouring classes, but which they 
cannot afford to pay anyone a re- 
munerative price for rendering. Why 
shouldnota Charitable Employment 
Association undertake to keep the 
pavements of our large towns dry 
and clean? Mr. Ruskin’s unsuc- 
cessful attempt in this direction 
shows only that nothing can be 
done by isolated attempts. In a 
London street, if one doorstep is 
aggressively clean, when all the 
rest are muddy, the young raga- 
muffins of the neighbourhood soon 
restore the general level by dancing 
patterns with their dirty boots upon 
the offending flagstone; but if 
cleanliness were carried so far as 
to make muddy boots a rarity, then 
the higher level might be defended 
with success. Only actual experi- 
ment could reveal the precise area 
large enough to. hold its own 
against the encroachments of the 
unwashed outside, but if it were 
resolved to make the attempt, there 
would be no difficulty in beginning 
on a large enough scale. There 
must be many streets in which the 
residents would, with scarcely an 
exception, be glad to pay a trifling 
weekly subscription for the benefit 
conferred; and it would be ob- 
viously reasonable to develop this 
sweeping system of reform in the 
directions where it proved to be 
most valued; but the primary ob- 
ject of those who promote and pay 
for the sweeping would be to in- 
sure the power of saying to any 
man or boy who complained of not 
being able to earn a shilling, ‘ Here’s 
a broom and eighteenpence.’ And 
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in this case, ct least, no inconveni- 
ence would arise from the fluctuat- 
ing composition of the corps; for 
if one promising member of it found 
favour in the sight of a private 
employer, the chances are that new 
misfortunes would furnish a fresh 
candidate, or, if not, there would be 
a chance of distinction for some one 
else doing double duty. As other 
occupations opened, this might 
come to be a real and always 
accessible ‘ refuge for the destitute,’ 
as well as a satisfactory labour 
test ; and though mainly available 
for men, there would be no need to 
reject the applications of women 
used to rough outdoor work, who 
wished for the employment. Of 
course the vested interests of exist- 
ing crossing-sweepers should be 
respected, but the crossings which 
are now neglected as unremunera- 
tive might be taken in hand. 

The second suggestion bears, and 
that in two ways, on the employ- 
ment of women. We have already 
noticed the difficulty of finding 
employment for married women 
with young children, who have 
served no apprenticeship but to 
household work; and those who do 
know a trade, by which they might 
maintain themselves and their fami- 
lies, are hindered from doing so by 
the thought of what is to become 
of the children while they are at 
work. Oréches were imagined to 
meet this difficulty, but they only 
do so in part. Ask any respectable 
woman, who is compelled by cir- 
cumstances to go out to work, about 
her children, and the odds are she 
will answer with laments, they are 
getting too ‘rough’ for her to 
manage, the time is so long be- 
tween school and when she can get 
home at night, and they run about 
the streets. ‘They’re not bad boys, 
but they get so rough.’ Some of 
these women may be earning good 
wages, and neither want nor wish 
for the half-crowns of the charitable; 
but if there is one thing more than 


another they do want and wish for, 
it is a day boarding-school for 
their children. Most likely they go 
to work at nine and leave at eight, 
and with going to and fro they are 
from home the best part of the 
twelve hours. The children now 
are at school for five hours, and 
have seven left for mischief. Might 
not the housewifely mothers bring 
their own children to the boarding- 
school, and earn a living themselves 
by cooking and ‘doing for’ the 
establishment ? Such schools, un- 
less they are to pauperise both 
parents and children, would have to 
be managed with extreme economy 
and simplicity, in order that the ac- 
tualcost of each child’s board might 
not exceed what the parents would 
naturally spend upon food and 
schooling together. The wages 
paid to the women employed as 
nurses, cooks, &c., might not be 
entirely covered by the children’s 
payments, butit is plain that what- 
ever is given in this way to help a 
woman who is in want, does her 
no harm, since she earns it, and does 
a distinct good to the children, who 
get some motherly supervision, in- 
stead of running wild in the 
streets. The younger children 
would only want to be ‘ minded,’ 
taught to play, put to bed at the 
right time, taken out for walks, 
and kept good-tempered, but for 
the elders rudimentary industrial 
training would naturally suggest 
itself as the best resource for help- 
ing to vary and occupy the hours. 
The day boarding-school might 
either include, or merely join on to, 
an ordinary elementary school, but 
in any case we take the customary 
five hours of teaching for granted ; 
one hour may be assigned to lessons 
to be learnt out of school, four for 
meals, exercise, and play, and there 
are still two hours available for prac- 
tical ‘ object lessons’ of an inex- 
pensive sort in cooking, cleaning, 
washing, sewing, &c., most of which 
might be shared in without detri- 
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ment by small boys, and at ten 
most of those trained under this 
system would be pronounced ready 
to go to work. We can imagine, 
say, fifty children growing up very 
naturally and wholesomely in a 
household made up of a super- 
annuated governess, a widowed 
housemaid, a one-legged cook, an 
unskilled laundress reclaimed from 
gin, and a nursing mother of no 
previous profession. And, as there 
is nothing pauperising in the gift 
of personal services, whatever gaps 
may be left in the training given 
by this novel staff can be supplied 
by volunteer teachers from without. 
Classes for music, singing, and, 
above all, dancing, might be held 
either by some of the young ladies 
in want of a not too difficult ‘mis- 
sion,’ or would make an excuse for 
giving some poor governess, not 
past work, a few hours’ engage- 
ment. 

The details of other schemes might 
be filled in ad libitum if the prin- 
ciple were once accepted; but it 
is for the principle rather than for 
any particular application that we 
wish to contend. It would be vain 
to attempt, in the space of a short 
article, to reply to the many and 
various objections which may be 
anticipated, especially as, when the 
choice is so large, one may by mis- 
take attempt to meet objections 
which, after all, are not put for- 
ward. The positive advantages of 
the arrangement, if it could be 
carried out, would be a better argu- 
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ment than any formal demonstra- 
tion of its consistency with sound 
economic principles. One last con- 
sideration only ought not to be 
omitted. It is necessary, if we 
are to reason with any precision in 
social affairs, to let names and facts 
and figures fall into their places as 
cold-bloodedly as if they were so 
many algebraic symbols; and we 
are apt to distrust the validity of 
any train of reasoning that refuses 
to be translated into this passionless 
language. But the fact remains, 
that every symbol here stands for 
myriads of suffering lives, and not 
the least recommendation of a wide- 
spread effort to find or make work 
for the unemployed is, in our eyes, 
that this attempt will bring those 
who are able and willing to help 
into some other and healthier rela- 
tion with their clients than that of 
a mere donor. Poverty and half- 
crowns are the same everywhere, 
and one formula will describe them ; 
but work appears, not as a formula, 
but as a many-faced divinity to 
those who have sought it seriously 
for themselves or another ; and side 
by side with intelligent compassion 
for those whom ‘no man hath hired’ 
there cannot but develop a pro- 
found feeling of respect and admi- 
ration for the overwhelming majorit 
of those workers who, unhelped, 
unthanked by any, hold their own 
gallantly in the struggle for exist- 
ence with the sole weapon of ser- 
viceable toil. 
Epirn Smicox. 
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COLORADO. 
THE HOME OF THE FARMER. 


By an EncGiish FarMER NOW SETTLED THREE YEARS IN THE STare. 


\ ANY books and articles have 
i¥i already appeared in print con- 
cerning this interesting country, 
some very commendable, and much 
appreciated by English readers. 
The grand mountain scenery, with 
its peaks rising more than 14,000 
feet above the sea, the splendid 
climate, the many-coloured and 
pine-clad slopes, the grassy plains, 
have been vividly and picturesquely 
described by pens of acknowledged 
skill. This land of the Far West 
has had the advantage of coming 
under the personal notice of the 
genial and scholarly Canon Kings- 
ley, and its beauties and attractions 
have been charmingly pourtrayed 
by his accomplished daughter. Dr. 
Bell, a man well known in homeo- 
pathic London circles, an oracle 
indeed among persons of fashion 
and rank in that metropolis, was 
the earliest patron of Colorado, 
possesses large ‘property within 
the State, and visits it nearly every 
year. He is profoundly con- 
vinced of the restorative properties 
of its air in cases of pulmonary 
consumption and general debility 
and failing life-power, and many 
Englishmen acting under his advice 
both visit and live in this country. 
There have been also some writers 
who have directed their attention to 
the advantages of Colorado as a 
place of residence and labour for 
the English agriculturist. I have 
failed to see in any of these pages 
sound reliableinformation on this last 
special subject, such as commends 
itself to the judgment of the 
English farmer; and having farmed 
in England myself, and now been 
farming and grazing cattle for three 
years in Colorado, I am anxious 
to show my countrymen what they 


may really expect, if they migrate 
with their families to this distant 
home. I conceive that a rough 
sketch of the nature of the country, 
its geographical position and form, 
may assist my readers in under- 
standing my future remarks and 
recommendations. 

The Territory, now the State of 
Colorado, honoured by the title of 
the ‘Centennial State,’ because ad- 
mitted in the hundreth year of Ame- 
rican independence, lies between the 
37th and 41st degrees of north lati- 
tude, and the roznd and 1ogth meri- 
dians of west longitude. Itis there. 
fore nearly square, and contains 
106,475 square miles of land, or near- 
ly 68,000,000 acres. Plenty of land 
you will say, too much to be of any 
value ; but two-thirds of this space 
is occupied by those systems of huge 
mountain ranges, intersected by 
valleys, deep and sometimes grassy 
or forest clad, fitted for feeding 
cattle but not for agriculture, and 
broken in places by wide and 
fertile plains, which are called 
‘Parks.’ In Colorado this moun- 
tain district may be said to be 120 
miles wide by 140 miles long. As 
you come by railway train from the 
city of Kansas to Denver, over a 
level desert, wearisome to the eye 
and painful to the heart—a de- 
scription which may well be applied 
to the greatest part of the American 
continent—you will first see the 
towering peak of Mount Lincoln, 
with its surrounding twenty at- 
tendant peaks. Mount Lincoln is 
3,000 feet higher than any one of 
this score of mountains—that is, 
is higber than Snowdon, or Moel 
Siabod, or Moel Dafyd, to a spec- 
tator standing on any of the sur- 
rounding mountains, which are 
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themselves 12,000 feet high above 
the level ofthe sea. Mount Lincoln 
towers 15,000 feet high and is 
capped with eternal snow. As you 
approach the pretty, comfortable 
town of Denver, perhaps the most 
English city in America—where 
you may get everything you can 
get in England better than in a 
second-rate English town, and capi- 
tal hotels if you do not linger about 
the railway station (I go to the 
* American ’)—you will see the first 
range of the three, under which the 
river Platte runs. These are called 
the ‘foothills,’ and rise abruptly 
from the plain to the height of 3,000 
feet, i.e. as high as Snowdon; but 
they don’t look a thousand. Very 
pleasant, however, must they be to 
the Welshman, Cumberland man, 
or Scot, those bright and many- 
coloured hills of gold-hearted 
Colorado. The railway—Denver 


and Rio Grande—runs under these 
hills all the way to the town of 
Colorado Springs, to Pueblo, and 


soon will run to Del Norte on the 
Rio Grande, to El Moro, and Tri- 
nidad, &c. 

On the left of this railway lies 
that tract of country with which 
the English farmer should be 
acquainted, the Divide. The land 
slopes from the top of the Divide 
towards Denver northerly, and 
towards Colorado Springs south- 
erly. The streams—EKast and West 
Cherry Creek and others—run 
north to Denver into the Platte; 
those on the southern slope of the 
Divide, being tributaries of the 
Arkansas river south of Colorado 
Springs, run southerly. The best 
land on the Divide comprises 12 
square miles, and is the only land 
in Colorado which can be cultivated 
safely without irrigation. Being 
like the roof of a house, more rain 
falls there, and there are plenty of 
streams and many creeks in it. 
The best potatoes in the world are 
grown here. The Nechannoc, or 
Missouri Pet, the Moreton White, 
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Early Rose, Late Vermont Rose, the 
Early Goodrich, are the favourite va- 
rieties. There is no potato disease. 
The root is grown on upland, sandy 
loam, and brings on an average two 
tons an acre without manure. Crops 
have been grown nine or ten times in 
the same soil. The Colorado Beetle, 
as it is called, is unknown. The 
Mexicans call every coloured animal 
‘Colorado.’ This bug infests some 
‘_w of Kansas and Missouri, and 

hear has got into some of the 
Eastern parts of America, but is not 
found here, and is not likely to come. 
No Colorado man would plant 
Kansas or Missouri seed; no 
Denver man would eat Kansas or 
Missouri potatoes; our only com- 
petitors are California and Utah. 
From San Francisco come early 
potatoes, with Japan tea, and 
Sacramento salmon and fresh 
oysters ; our best seed comes from 
Utah. The locust or ‘hopper’ does 
not seriously hurt the potato when 
it comes, and does not like the 
Divide. The Divide, however, is 
most famous for grazing; there is 
more grass in summer here than in 
any part of Colorado. Steers and 
wethers grow fat upon the public 
land. Milch cows feed well, and 
give a very rich and well-tasted 
butter. I have seen cream as thick 
as Devonshire clotted cream given 
by young cows. Good cows give 
about five pounds of butter per week. 
The public land, however, is decreas- 
ing every day by sale, on account 
of the opposition raised by cattle 
growers to the grazing of sheep ; for 
American oxen will not feed with 
sheep. It is not customary with 
Colorado graziers to feed cattle in 
winter. The large cattle kings, as 
they are ealled, declare that they 
had better lose ten per cent. of 
their cattle than attempt to feed; 
neither do they feed their sheep. 
Many oxen and cows and sheep are 
consequently lost in severe seasons. 
It is very difficult to feed mountain 
sheep in England, and perhaps the 
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reason here may be that the Mexi- 
can ewes cannot be fed. 

I will say generally here, that it 
does not answer the settler’s purpose 
to grow any grain crop, whether with 
irrigation or not, beyond his own 
needs in any part of Colorado, 
though the wheat sown here is the 
finest in the world, and fetches the 
highest price. I have grown South 
Australian wheat as white as a 
table cloth on bottom land on the 
Divide. It was sown in April, was 
attacked by a cloud of locusts in 
the first week in August, and I got 
twenty bushels an acre from it. It 
fetched two cents a pound, or two 
dollars a hundred pounds. I grew 
magnificent white oats, seventy- 
five bushels to the acre, by the side 
of the wheat, but had to mow them 
before they were quite ripe on 
account of the unceasing attacks of 
the locust. Could I have sown a 
fortnight earlier, they would have 
escaped. They would have been 
worth two dollars a hundred. Good 


Colorado oats sell high. Kansas 
and Missouri oats are bad in quality, 
and their wheat will not compare 


with Colorado wheat. The locust 
punishes oats and barley much 
more severely than wheat; any close- 
chaffed wheat ‘whips’ him if it is 
not too green. He bites off the 
oats, and nips barley, even nearly 
ripe, close under the head, but can- 
not manage to bite the thicker 
straw of the wheat. Barley of 
course pays well, if you can raise 
it. I did not get one bushel from 
six acres that I sowed. Peas, 
buckwheat, autumn-sown rye, 
Indian corn for fodder, oats for 
mowing, beet (sown very early), 
millet for fodder, pay well to grow 
for your own consumption. The 
locusts ate my turnips, which were 
half grown, about two pounds apiece, 
half through the tuber; they de- 
voured likewise ‘The Warden’ beet, 
which was not sown soon enough ; 
they don’t like beet except when 
it is young. I saw solid cabbages 
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eaten half through. The difficulty 
at present in growing grain is to 
get your seed in time to carry your 
crop, to thresh and clean it, and 
to get it to market, and then to 
have a profit. I tried the matter 
as an experiment when I wanted to 
clear land for growing grass, and I 
say it does not pay. It does not 
pay even to carry hay to market, 
but it pays well to feed your beasts 
in winter time. The time may 
come when we have learnt to grow 
autumn-sown wheat, when more 
land is ploughed, and manure can 
be got to force crops, and every- 
thing is in better order—then no 
wheat will fetch a higher price 
than Colorado wheat. In _ the 
meantime, O English settler, be 
careful about sowing any grain for 
sale! Don’t fear the locust; he’s 
not so bad as the slug; though 
there seems little chance of fighting 
against a creature clad in mail, 
with forceps as hard and sharp as 
iron, taking headers into running 
streams, so tenacious of existence 
that when a frost has struck them 
down by millions, they revive as 
the sun rises, making their attack 
in armies innumerable, gathering 
power as they eat. I have watched 
them closely from break of dawn till 
night. They came like snow flakes 
fast and thick; they did not devour 
at first (I thought my crops were too 
forward for them), but in two days 
they gathered strength and became 
more ferocious. About the fourth 
night a cold wind blew from the 
south, and at daybreak they covered 
the ground, senseless, motionless, 
apparently mere corpses. I took 
them up in handfuls, and they lay 
inert and dead. I thought of the 
army of Sennacherib, and began 
to plume myself on more than 
human aid. But the sun proved a 
fount of second life to them. The 
cold wind had partly quelled them, 
however, for they did not increase 
in ferocity as they did before, and 
soon the birds which had fled at 
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the first sound of their ‘ whirr,’ 
came back and feasted on them, 
and detachments of the insects 
rose in the air and went away 
down wind ; and you could see the 
sun surrounded by myriads, circling 
and rising round it; and at last 
many birds as large as hawks 
arrived, and, flying swallow fashion, 
caught them, and feasted until they 
were glutted, then went and hung 
on their rear. That is my experience 
of the ‘army of locusts.’ I will 
add that this attack was made on a 
farm of bottom land, through which 
the ‘Cherry’ runs, and that my 
other ranche, an upland grazing 
ranche about a mile and a half 
from it, was not attacked at all, 
there being no grain there, but only 
grass and potatoes. I ama bit of 
a naturalist, and will here inter- 
pose, though out of order, my 
opinion ‘de origine et natura locus- 
tarum.’ I do not believe these 
‘flying monsters’ originate in any 
particular locality, or are bred 


usually on the lands where they 


appear. They probably spring 
from all the sandy wastes about 
Colorado or other parts of America, 
and being bred there, would remain 
if there were food enough for them ; 
but when any drought comes, the 
grasses and herbs on the wastes 
perish, and the locusts rising in 
the air, congregate, and make for 
more promising places to get food, 
and as they go on the masses 
increase more and more. Cold 
discourages them, and they do not 
appear to be able to face wind ; the 
wind, therefore, determines the 
direction of their flight very much. 
If they deposit their eggs when 
they alight, and a warm winter 
succeeds, the young hoppers may 
afflict the young grain ; but autumn 
ploughing and harrowing is the 
best antidote to such an infliction, 
and strewing of lime and salt might 
complete the cure. 

Let us gather up the threads. 
What cana farmer do in Colorado ? 
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First, what can a man do on the 
Divide—in my opinion, the cream 
of Colorado for a man of moderate 
means? First, he can graze cattle. 
To do this well he should have a 
ranche for hay; a ranche may be 
bought now, I say advisedly now, for 
less money (ready cash) than one 
has ever been, or ever will be again, 
bought. The Divide is all but settled, 
the ranches or farms only about a 
quarter of a mile from each other. 
Such quietness and peace reign, 
that it is difficult to persuade your- 
self you are not in England. The 
price of bottom land, with fence, is 
from ten to twelve dollars an acre, 
of upland from two to five dollars 
an acre. I think a man coming 
now with 1,000l. cash might buy a 
thousand acres of good land, two 
hundred to three hundred acres 
being fenced bottom land growing 
about twenty tons of hay, good 
house, and corral, or cow-byre, 
stables, potato-cellar, &c.—a com- 
plete ranche—the rest good upland 
pasture, fatting steers and wethers, 
with some pinewood for shelter for 
his cattle in winter, and fuel. For 
2001. he would get about fifty cows 
and yearlings of good American 
cattle. He can also; buy fair 
Mexican ewes for a dollar apiece, if 
he will go down to Mexico for them. 
There are Mexicans at Charpiot’s 
Hotel, the English place of resort 
at Denver, who will bring them up 
for that, if he purchases a thousand ; 
but I would much rather buy good 
cross-breds for about two to three 
dollars apiece, and some long- 
woolled rams—say about six rams 
and two hundred ewes ; the rams 
will cost ten dollars apiece, or more. 
The Mexican ewes are tender in 
constitution. 

And now, let your cattle increase 
—they do so fast in this climate— 
eat and sell your steers. Ifyou have 
a family of seven or eight children, 
it will cost you three hundred dol- 
lars tolive well, without beer, spirits, 
or wine; you don’t requiro them 
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in this climate. Beef is worth five 
dollars per hundred on the Divide 
nett ; the gross price at Denver is 
two and a half to three dollars per 
hundred on foot, but everything 
depends on condition. The present 
price (January) is three dollars, in 
May it will be worth five dollars 
or more gross. Fat mutton is 
worth two dollars a sheep or six 
cents a pound. Wool about twenty- 
five cents, being very low, but all 
depends on quality. The average 
price of potatoes is one cent a 
pound, or a dollar a hundred. 
Nechannocs bring a little more; in 
scarce years they bring three 
dollars a hundred. The cost of 
planting and raising is ten dollars 
an acre. Every potato-grower here 
has a potato cellar dug out of the 
sand, lined with pine, and covered 
with pine timber and sand, holding 
many tons. These cellars cost a 
hundred dollars to dig and build. 
Potatoes in the spring will fetch 
two or three dollars a hundred at 


Denver, which may be said to be 
fifty miles from the Divide, or 
Colorado Springs, which is twenty- 


six miles, The railway stations are 
six or seven miles from top of the 
Divide. Cost of sending potatoes 
by truck, twelve dollars a truck of 
five tons. The average value of 
butter is twenty cents a pound in 
summer, in winter thirty cents. 
There is a cheese factory on the 
Divide ; the proprietor gives a cent 
per pound for new milk if you 
carry it to che factory every day. 
Many farmers pot or tub their 
butter, and sell it in winter. A 
farmer, however, with some capital 
should not make butter, except for 
his own use, or to make cheese. 
The cows require no feeding in 
winter, if they are not milked, and 
the calvesare finer. In this matter 
it is best to milk only really good 
milkers, and to bring up a few of 
the best milkers for market as milch 
cows. Good horses bring 100 
dollars apiece. The Divide is ad- 
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mirably adapted for breeding them, 
being open grass land, dry, and 
sandy, and covered with nutritious 
grass, not ‘hummocky’ like the 
northern prairies, and Australian and 
New Zealand plains, nor so green or 
close in sward as an English mea- 
dow, but level, and covered with a 
short curly grass called ‘ gramma,’ 
or by the Indians ‘The White Man’s 
Shoe,’ very nutritious in winter. 
Pigs are very dear, and few farmers 
rear them except for their own 
eating. Missouri, which grows a 
great deal of Indian corn, and has 
some oak forests, feeds many hogs. 
Indian corn, however, might be 
grown in Colorado for hogs and 
poultry, as well as for fodder ; and 
buckwheat crops well. The English- 
man will find all the best breeds of 
poultry, both French and English, 
here. They are very prolific in 
summer, especially in locust time; 
they eat both live and dead locusts 
with avidity. Eggs fetch a large 
price at the mines in the mountains. 
The mode of providing for families 
in Colorado is as follows. Aranche- 
man will let hisson his potato-land. 
He finds seed, teams,and implements, 
the son agrees to take up crop, and 
put half into his father’s cellar. 
At a late period he goes south or 
west into the mountains with a 
hundred cows and oxen ‘ on halves, 
i.e. he feeds and looks after these 
cattle, and receives half the produce; 
in this way he makes ultimately a 
herd for himself, takes up a ranche, 
and marries a wife. Everyone 
knows that education is well cared 
for in America. There are generally 
one or more public schools within 
one or two miles of the farmer. 
What I have written applies to 
other parts of Colorado. The 
ranches usually lie along the course 
of rivers and are irrigated ; in other 
places the grass is scant. I have 
seen, however, fine crops grown on 
irrigated farms, and they do well, 
unless the locusts come. Locusts 
are usually in search of water 28 
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well as food, and the irrigated crops 
remain longer green, unless well 
managed, than other crops, and are 
therefore open longer to the attacks 
of the locust. In some respects 
more northern parts of Coivrado 
and Nebraska are better tor growing 
wheat—the country about Fort 
Collins, and Greeley, and Longmont 
—because the snow lies on the 
ground all winter, and protects the 
crops, which can therefore be sown 
in the autumn. The cattle, how- 
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& ever, require feeding and shelter. 
aS Potatoes are grown in some of the 
3. mountain valleys, and grass is very 
be plentiful in others, as in Wet Moun- 
id tain Valley. In these there is still 
id unlimited range for cattle. 
h- I must not omit all description of 
of § the mountain plains called ‘ Parks.’ 
h, § Four of these are worthy of mention: 
m § North Park, about 30 miles in 
e; diameter (the Platte river flows out 
sts B ofthis); Middle Park, 50 miles in 
ge diameter, the source of the Grand 
ns. River; South Park, 60 miles long 
lies § by 30 wide—meadow on meadow, 
he- § where many thousand cattle may 
nd. § feed—through which the South 
ats, § Platte runs; and San Luis Park, 
and § drained by the Rio Grande, and 
lar. § occupied by Mexicans. Besides 
| or § these, there are very many unknown 
h 2 § in the western mountains, which 
ves, @ have never yet heard the bellowing 
hese # of the bull or the bleat of sheep. 
ace; ® These plains are the Paradise of the 
ly® § hunter, having the charms of many 
che, § sorts of deerand lynx to attract him. 
yout @ To the industrious rancheman they 
ared are mainly interesting as being the 
rally @ future residenceofhis sons. Thither 
ithin B will go the éléves of the cultivated 
portions of Colorado, with the surplus 
2s tO of their fathers’ herds and flocks, 
The # to found new centres of wealth and 
purse B independence. 
other The wild beasts found in the 
have# mountains of Colorado, are the 
yn 00 mountain sheep, which are not 
a sO uncommon as is supposed; the 
cus 





grizzly bear, very seldom met with, 
and luckily so, being a useless 
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and savage beast. Commend me, 
however, to black and cinnamon 
bear-meat, which when fat is as 
good as a gammon of bacon. The 
dog-wolf, prairie-wolf, and wol- 
verine, descend in winter to the 
Divide, but are timid and make 
good hunting. The red, the black, 
and silver fox roam about at night, 
and will destroy lambs unless they 
are well looked after. Oh, for a 
pack of English hounds! My 
Scotch deerhounds pull down a 
stray antelope now and then; and 
there would be plenty of grouse to 
keep up the good manners of 
my Gordon setters, did not the 
American ranchemen pot them too 
zealously. A field or two of buck- 
wheat would soon nurse them into 
multitude. Their principal wild 
food is the berries of the ‘ Cnic 
Cnic,’ the tobacco of the Ute and 
Cheyenne, and the ‘Christmas’ of 
the English settler. They are as 
good on the table as the English or 
Scotch grouse, and about the same 
size, but lighter in colour. There 
are several sorts in the mountains, 
one as large as a capercailzie; the 
ruffed grouse, the sage hen, and 
the prairie hen. Ducks and geese 
are plentiful in the Wet Mountain 
Valley, and on the rivers, 

Afte: harvext time some ranche- 
men will set out for the mountains to 
stock their larders for the winter, and 
usually bring back as muchas their 
horses will draw and their waggons 
hold. If the carcases be hung up 
in November, they keep well during 
the winter, even in the mildest 
seasons. This is a very useful 
characteristic of the climate of 
America. What a larder you can 
have! Most men of any substance 
hang a cow, a youngsteer, pig, three 
or four sheep, antelope, hares, &c. 
Hares are plentiful, and my dogs 
usually keep six hanging in my 
house. There are plenty of rabbits, 
here called ‘ cotton-tails.’ 

The taxes in America are not 
heavy, amounting to aboutt wo cents 
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an acre, or two dollars a hundred 
acres. They are becoming less every 
day. Luxuries are dearer than in 
England, but are gradually ap- 
proaching the English prices. 

Now, my dear fellow-farmer, what 
do you want? If you wish to get 
rich at once, you cannot do so. 
But if you have enough to buy 
even 500 acres and thirty cows, 
you have only to sit still and 
use enough exertion to keep you 
in health to grow independent 
in ten years. Your land will 
then have increased in valne, and 
your herds become numerous. 
Your sons will leave you much 
sooner than you desire, and your 
daughters will soon find homes of 
theirown. Ten years will Colorado 
add to your life, unless you be on 
your last legs. Your fat, your bile 
and plethora will gradually dis- 
appear, and you will become as 
long-winded, and ‘stay’ as well as 
Weston. You can keep as many 


horses for yourself and your chil- 


dren as youlike. If your family be 
in any measure a healthy family, you 
will want no doctor. 

Hold your cash tight, and let no 
one know you haveany. The na- 
tives are splendid fishermen of 
money, and will draw every dollar 
out of your pocket if they find 
out where it is. Be specially wary 
of your own countrymen. It is 
the fashion to speak of Yankees in 
this style; but, to speak the truth, 
they are not sharper in this respect 
than men of your own country. 

The transit from England to 
Colorado is far the cheapest, the 
safest, and the least trying journey of 
similarlength. Theemigrantreaches 
Denver in less than three weeks. 
Little is gained by any strain of 
economical contrivance. Taking 
everything into consideration, I 
believe he will expend least by 
choosing the best means of travel 
offered him: most certainly, after 
leaving New York, the Pullman 
carriage takes a man as cheaply as 
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any other. It runs right through 
without stopping, and he can take 
his basket of choice provisions and 
wine with him. It will put him 
down at any station even beyond 
Denver ; and if illness or any other 
cause induces him to stay a day or 
so on his journey, there is no extra 
charge. His ticket takes him 
through to his destination. He has 
fire and water, bed and other conve- 
niences in the carriage, and the con. 
ductor, in the interest of his em- 
ployer, looks out beforehand for any 
chance of injury to the expensive 
vehicle, and so insures the safety of 
the occupants; and just as the in- 
tending settler travels so easily and 
quickly to Colorado, so de his letters 
and newspapers come after him. 
Five cents, or a stamp costing five 
cents, brings him his friends’ com. 
munications from the old country. 
Many men here have their Times 
every week, or any other periodical. 
Bank notes come safely by regis- 
tered letter, even to country post 
offices. Towns such as Denver 
have their daily post, and most of 
the post offices send and receive 
letters twice a week. Then suppose 
any important occurrence to recall 
the settler for a time to his native 
land, he may be therein sixteen days. 
I understand forty dollars will take 
him to Portland, the best and most 
frequented harbour in the United 
States, open at all seasons of the 
year. 

Does a man up country wish fora 
change and relaxation? Let him 
mount his horse and ride to Denver. 
He may take two days to do this if 
he likes, stopping at Twenty-mile 
House, twenty miles from Denver, 
and can put upat the ‘ American,’ a 
large and first-class hotel, for twelve 
ies a week, make the acquaint- 
ance of Charley North, and drink 
the best Burton ale and Irish whisky 
in America. He can have bottled 
Edinburgh, or stout, if he chooses 
to pay for it. The charges at 
Charpiot’s are higher, because the 
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method is English par eacellence. 
Very good German lager beer can 
be had anywhere. If the English- 
man wants more speedy conveyance 
of a message, telegraphic communi- 
cation with England is very reason- 
able. 

Does he wish for the quietness 
of acountry auberge? Teachout’s 
Hotelat Egerton, about twelve miles 
north of Colorado Springs, a fa- 
yourite place of retirement for in- 
yalids, will find him admirable board 
and lodging fora dollar a day. To 
bea sportsman? Let him go into 
Wet Mountain Valley, and put up 
at Davies’s neat and comfortable inn. 
He will there get as many grouse, 

rairie-hens, and ducks as he likes, 
and fill his basket with trout, and 
it will cost him but a dollar a day. 
I hear there are several similar and 
equally good caravanserais in the 
northern portions of the Colorado 
mountain range, but I can vouch 
for the places I have mentioned by 
name. Those famous establish- 
ments at Manitou and Burgon Park, 
under the shadow of the old Mexican 
Peak, now called Pike’s Peak, after 
its first discoverer Major Pike, need 
norecommendation here. They are 
as well known in London as in 
Denver. And if abstention from 
wine please the soul of any human 
being, let him by all means take up 
his quarters at Colorado Springs, 
where none can get wine or other 
intoxicating liquor without an order 
from his physician. 

And thou, of the gentler sex, 
needest not fear irruption of wild 
Indians in the pine villa on the 
Divide, or elsewhere. Thy timid 
eye shall not alight upon either 
Indian or wolf, or any other horrid 
intruder. It would be difficult for 
thee to discover one, even if thy 
feminine curiosity should get the 
better of thy fear. The men of 
Colorado carry not knife or revolver, 
and are as kind and harmless as 
thine own peculiar people ; nay, are 
becoming in greater part English- 
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men, some few Irish, Scotch, and 
great-hearted Germans excepted. 
If I could turn prophet, and look 
into the future, I should predict that 
ere long crowds of Englishmen with 
small incomes, pensioners, military 
and naval half-pay officers, will turn 
to this country of pure air and 
mountain scenery, where they can 
live like kings and bishops on one 
hundred pounds a year, in high 
health and spirits, shoot and fish 
either after the manner of Izaak 
Walton, or stalk moose and deer, 
and go into the wilderness to 
win public money for wolves’ 
heads like a shekari, and have no 
fears for the condition of their ‘chil- 
dren, bent on building fresh homes 
on the western slopes of the Colorado 
mountains. The Ute is all but 
civilised. I was introduced to a 
Ute chieftain at Denver, the finest 
man I ever saw in my life—more 
than six feet high, picturesquely 
accoutred and very prond of his 
position. I asked him about the 
famous chief ‘Colorado,’ and he told 
me there had been several chiefs so 
called by the Mexicans, and that 
the tale so generally circulated to 
the dishonour of the American 
troops was not strictly true. The 
massacres of the Indians were in- 
deed perpetrated by militia, hastily 
levied for the defence of the country, 
and in some cases where the Govern- 
ment of America had grounds of 
suspicion the general commanding 
was tried by court-martial. 
Colorado was the Hercules of the 
Utes. On him did the imagination 
heap all the exploits of many Indian 
heroes. He was but a half-blood 
—the best and bravest of these 
several chiefs—and they called him 
‘Colorado’ because his Indian 
blood had stained his skin. And 
this land in which he lived, and for 
which he fought, derived not its 
name from him, but from its many 
coloured turreted hills and rocks, 
which, white, pink, and blue, stand 
out in painted contrast with the 
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unchanging greenery of gnarled 
and wide-fringed pines. From the 
Divide the whole range of the 
Rocky Mountains is seen at a 
glance. And they are ever varying 
in colour. In early morn Pike’s 
Peak is clad in violet, and the rising 
sun tips him with gold; in the 
evening he is all rose. The Snowy 
Range is sometimes silver, pure 
bright silver, and at other times 
the snow is a perfect pink, fading 
as the sun sets into a grey and 
violet and white. Ina bright noon 
day the Foot Hills display all their 
hues of green and umber. The 
Peak,asI write in January, is violet 
coloured streaked with silver. I 
fear no brush can ever represent it 
as it is in Nature’sdress. It must 
be seen. The vivid colours of the 


rainbow in this land are truly en- 
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chanting when they appear, though 
we seldom have the true rainbow, so 
rare is the rain-shower. But we 
have other rainbows—a rainbow in 
the snow mist, a kind of snowy 
sleet, which falls on the hills, and 
at times rises from the snow-range 
under the heat of the sun like a 
bright gauze veil. On a frosty 
evening, too, at sundown the land- 
scape is hemmed with an atmosphere 
painted with all the colours of the 
rainbow as with a broad ribbon. 
Night in Colorado is not black 
or even grey; but when the 
weather is fine, which is nearly al- 
ways, the moon sails in a firmament 
of dark blue, bright and clear. 
Truly, then, is this Western land 
styled ‘Colorado,’ a land clothed, 
like the darling child of the Hebrew 
patriarch, in a robe of many colours. 


0. 0. 0. 





HOLIDAYS IN EASTERN FRANCE. 
III. STILL IN LE DOUBS. 


NEVER understood till I tra- 
velled with French people why 
French hotels should be so bad; 
but the reason is to be found in 
the amiability, laisser faire—call by 
what name we will—that charac- 
teristic which so eminently distin- 
guishes our neighbours on the 
other side of La Manche. We Eng- 
lish perpetually travel growl and 
grumble at discomforts as we go, 
till, by force of persistent fault- 
finding, we gradually bring about a 
reformation in hotels and travelling 
accommodation generally ; whereas 
the French, partly from a dislike to 
making themselves disagreeable, and 
partly from the feeling that they are 
not likely to go over the same 
ground again, leave things as they 
find them, to the great disadvantage 
of those who follow. The, French, 
indeed, travel so little for mere 
pleasure, that whenever they do so 
they think it useless to make a fuss 
about what seems to them part 
and parcel of the journey. Thus it 
happens that whenever you go off 
the beaten tracks in France you 
find the hotels as bad as they can 
well be; and your French fellow- 
traveller takes the dirt, noise, and 
discomfort generally, much as a 
matter of course. I am sorry that 
I can say little for the hotels we 
found throughout our four days’ 
drive in the most romantic scenery 
of the Doubs ; for the people are so 
amiable, obliging, and more than 
moderate in their charges, that one 
feels inclined to forgive anything. 
Truth must be told, however, and 
so, for once and for all, I will only 
add that the tourist must here be 
prepared for the worst in the matter 
of accommodation, whilst too much 
praise cannot be accorded to the 
general desire to please and abso- 
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lute incapacity of these good people 
to impose on strangers. It must 
also be explained that as the mere 
tourist is a rare phenomenon in 
these remote parts, the hotels are 
not arranged in order to meet his 
wants, but those of the commis 
voyageur or commercial traveller, 
who is the chief and best customer 
of innkeepers all over the country. 
You meet no one else at the table 
@’héte but the commis voyageurs, and 
it must not be supposed that they 
are in any way objectionable com- 
pany. They quietly sit out the 
various courses, then retire to the 
billiard room, and they are particu- 
larly polite to ladies. Throughout 
this journey we were on the borders 
of Switzerland, the thinnest possible 
partition dividing the land of clean- 
liness, order, and first-rate accom- 
modation from that of discom- 
fort; yet so rigid is the line of 
demarcation that no sooner do you 
put foot on Swiss ground than you 
find the difference. Quite naturally 
English travellers keep on the other 
side of the border, and only a stray 
one now and then crosses over from 
the land of cleanliness to the land of 
dirt. 

Our little caléche and horse left 
much to desire, but the good quali- 
ties of our driver made up for 
everything. He was a fine old man, 
with a face worthy of a Roman em- 
peror, and having driven all over 
the country for thirty years, knew 
it well, and found friends every- 
where. Although wearing a blue 
cotton blouse, he was in the best 
sense of the word a gentleman, and 
if we were somewhat astonished to 
find him seated opposite to us at our 
table d’héte breakfast, we soon saw 
that he well deserved the respect 
showed him: quiet, polite, digni- 
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fied, he was the last person in the 
world to abuse his privileges, never 
dreaming of familiarity. The ex- 
treme politeness shown towards the 
working classes here by all in a 
superior social station doubtless 
accounts for the good manners we 
find among them. My fellow- 
traveller, the widow of a French 
officer, never dreamed of accosting 
our good Eugéne without the pre- 
liminary Monsieur, and did not feel 
at all aggrieved at having him for 
her vis-d-vis at dinner. Enugéne, 
like the greater part of his fellow- 
countrymen, is proud and economi- 
cal, and in order not to become 
dependent upon his children or 
charity in his old age, had already 
with his savings bought a house and 
garden. It is impossible to give 
any idea of the thrift and laborious- 
ness of the better order of working 
classes here. 

Soon after quitting Montbéliard 
we began to ascend, and for the 
rest of the day were climbing, 


gradually exchanging the region of 
cornfield and vineyard for that of 


the pine. From Montbéliard to 
St. Hippolyte is a superb drive of 
about five hours, amid wild gorges, 
grandiose rocks that have here 
taken every imaginable form—ram- 
part, citadel, fortress, tower, all 
trellised and tasselled with the 
brightest green, and mountain val- 
leys, here called combes, delicious 
little emerald islands shut in by 
towering heights on every side. 
The mingled wildness and beauty 
of the scenery reach their culmi- 
nating point at St. Hippolyte, a 
pretty little town with a picturesque 
church superbly situated at the foot 
of three mountain gorges and the 
confluence of the Doubs with the 
Dessoubre, the latter river here turn- 
ing off in the direction of Fuans. 
Here we halt for breakfast, and in 
two honrs’ time are again ascending, 
looking down from a tremendous 
height at the town so incomparably 
situated in the very heart of these 
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solitary passes and ravines. The 
road is a wonderful achievement, 
curling as it does around what 
below appear unapproachable preci- 
pices, and from the beginning of our 
journey to the end we never ceased 
toadmire it. This famous road was 
constructed, with many others, in 
Louis Philippe’s time, and must have 
done great things for the progress 
of the country. Excepting an iso- 
lated little chalet here and there, 
and an occasional diligence or band 
of cantonniers, all is solitary; and 
the solitariness and grandeur in- 
crease as we leave the region of 
rocks and ravines to enter that of 
the pine, still getting higher and 
higher. From St. Hippolyte to our 
next halting-place, Maiche, the road 
only quits one pine forest to enter 
another, our way now being per- 
fectly deserted, no herdsman’s hut 
in sight, no sound of bird or animal, 
nothing to break the silence. Some 
of these trees are of great height, 
their sombre foliage at this season 
of the year being relieved by an 
abundance of light brown cones, 
which give them the appearance of 
gigantic Christmas trees hung with 
golden gifts. Glorious as is the 
scenery we had lately passed— 
hoary rocks clothed with richest 
green, verdant slopes, valleys, and 
mountain sides all glowing in the 
sunshine—the majestic gloom and 
isolation of these pine forests appeal 
more to the imagination and fill the 
mind with deeper delight. Next 
to the sea, the pine forest, to my 
thinking, isthe sublimest of Nature’s 
handiwork. Nothing can lessen, 
nothing can enlarge, such grandeur. 
Sea and pine forest are the same, 
alike in thander cloud or under a 
serene sky, summer and winter; 
lightning and rainbow can hardly 
add by a hair-breadth to the pro- 
fundity of the impression they 
produce. 

Maiche might conveniently be 
made a summer resort, and | can 
fancy nothing more healthy and 
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pleasanter than such a sojourn amid 
these fragrant pines. The hotel, 
too, from what we saw of it, pleased 
us greatly, and the landlady, like 
most of the people we have to do 
with in these parts, is all kindness, 
obligingness, and good-nature. In 
large cities and cosmopolitan hotels 
a traveller is No. 1, 2, or 3, 
as the case may be, and nothing 
more. Here host and hostess in- 
terest themselves in all their visitors 
and regard them as human beings. 
The charges, moreover, are s0 
trifling that in undertaking a jour- 
ney of this kind, hotel expenses 
need hardly count at all. The real 
cost is the carriage. 

From Maiche to Le Russey—our 
halting place for the night—is a 
distance of three hours only, during 
which we are still in the pine-woods. 
Le Russey possesses no attractions 
except a quaint and highly artistic 
monument to the memory of one of 
her children, a certain Jesuit mis- 
sionary, whose imposing statue, 
cross in hand, is conspicuously 
placed above the public fountain. 
We cannot have too many of these 
local monuments, unfortunately 
rarer in England than in France. 
They lend character to provincial 
towns and keep up a spirit of pa- 
triotism and emulation among the 

le. This little town of Le 
ussey should, if possible, be halted 
at for an hour or two only; the 
hotels are dirty and uncomfortable, 
and we fared worse there than I 
ever remember to have fared in 
France, which is saying a good deal. 
Next morning we were off at eight 
o'clock to Morteau, our road, now 
for the most part level, leading us 
through very different scenery from 
that of the day before, monotonous 
open country, mostly pasturage, 
with lines of pine and fir against 
the horizon, in many places mere 
rocky wastes, hardly affording scant 
herbage for the cattle. Much of 


this scenery reminded me of the 
Fell district and North Wales. But 
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by degrees we entered a far more 
interesting region. We were now 
close to Switzerland, and the land- 
scape already wore a Swiss look. 
There is nothing prettier in a quiet 
way than this border-land of France 
and Switzerland, which we reach 
after a long stretch of rather dreary 
country. Grace without severity, 
beauty without sombreness, charac- 
terise these pastoral hills and dales, 
alive with the tinkling of cattle 
bells and pleasantly diversified with 
villages scattered Sine and there, a 
church spire rising above the broad- 
roofed Swiss-like wooden houses. 
On every side are wide stretches of 
undulating green pasture, in some 
places shut in by pine-clad ridges, 
in others by smiling green hills, 
clusters of whitewashed houses 
being perched terrace-wise along- 
side. We have seen little that can 
be called farming in our way, but 
here we find patches of wheat and 
rye still too green to cut, also bits 
of beet-root, maize, hemp, and 
potatoes ; the chief produce of these 
parts is, of course, that of the dairy, 
the ‘ Beurre de Montagne’ being 
famous in these parts. Through- 
out our journey we have never lost 
sight of the service-berry tree, the 
road from Maiche to Mortean is 
indeed planted with them, and 
nothing can be handsomer than the 
clusters of bright red, coral-like 
berries we have on every side. The 
hedges show also the crimson-tas- 
selled fruit of the barberry, no less 
ornamental than the service-berry 
tree. It is evident the greatest 
possible care is taken with these 
wayside plantations, and in a few 
years’ time the road will present 
the appearance of a boulevard. At 
La Chenalotte, a hamlet half-way 
between Le Russey and Mortean, 
enterprising pedestrians may alight 
and take a two hours’ walk by a 
mountain path to the Falls of the 
river Doubs, from which river 
the department takes its name; 
but as the roads are very bad on 
XX 2 
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account of the late heavy rains, 
we prefer to drive on to the little 
hamlet called Les Pargots, beyond 
Morteau, and thence reach the 
Falls by means of a boat, tra- 
versing the Lake of Les Brenets 
and the basins of Le Doubs. The 
little Swiss village of Les Brenets 
is coquettishly perched on a green 
hill commanding the lake, and we 
are now indeed on Swiss ground, 
being within a few miles of Chaux 
de Fonds, and only a short railway 
journey from Neufchatel and Pon- 
tarlier. 

We trust ourselves to the care of 
an experienced boatwoman, and are 
soon in a fairy-like scene—a vast 
sheet of limpid water surrounded 
by verdant ridges, amid which peep 
chalets here and there, velvety pas- 
tures sloping down to the water’s 
edge ; all is tenderness, loveliness, 
and grace. As we glide from the 
lake to the basins, the scenery 
takes a severer character, and 
there is sublimity in these gigantic 


walls of rock rising sheer from the 
silvery sheets of water, each suc- 
cessive one seeming to us more 
beautiful and romantic than the 


last. Perfect solitude reigns here, 
for so precipitous and steep are 
these fortress-like rocks that there 
is no ‘coigne of vantage’ even for 
the mountain goat, not the tiniest 

th from summit to base, no single 
-— in the shelving masses, some 
of which take the weirdest forms. 
Seen, as we first saw them, with a 
brilliant blue sky overhead, no 
shadow on the gold-green verdure, 
these exquisite little lakes, twin 

rls on a string, afford the dain- 
tiest, most delightful spectacle ; but 
a leaden sky and a driving wind 
turn this scene of enchantment 
into gloom and monotony, as we 
find on our way back. 

The serene beauty of the lake and 
the imposing aspect of these rock- 
shut basins give an ascending scale 
of beauty, and the climax is reached 
when, having glided in and out 
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from the first to the last, we alight, 
climb a mountain-path, and below, 
far below, at our feet, amid a deafen- 
ing roar, are the majestic Falls of 
the Doubs. 

These things are indescribable ; 
but to come from the sublime to 
the ridiculous, I must advise future 
travellers not to follow our example 
—in respect of a woman-boatman. 
The good woman who acted as guide 
to the Falls could not hold her 
tongue for asingle moment, and her 
loud inharmonious tittle-tattle put 
us in ill-humour for the rest of the 
day. When you make a long jour. 
ney to see such a phenomenon as 
this, you should see it alone, or at 
least in perfect quiet. We had 
come opportunely for the Falls, 
however, the enormous quantity of 
rain that had fallen within the last 
few weeks having greatly aug. 
mented their volume. It was as if 
no river, but a sea, were here leaping 
from its prison-house, rejoiced to 
clear its rocks, and have its own 
wild way. The profound impres- 
sion created by such a scene as this, 
to my thinking, lies chiefly in the 
striking contrasts we have before 
us: a vast eddy of snow-white 
foam, the very personification of 
impetuous movement, also of spark- 
ling whiteness, with a background 
of pitchy black rock, still, im- 
movable, changeless as the heavens 
above. 

As we stood thus peering down 
at the silvery whirlpool and its 
sombre environment, we were be- 
dewed with a light mist, spray 
sent upwards by the falling 
waters. Our female Cerberus gab- 
bled on, and so to get rid of her 
we descended. There isa restau- 
rant on the French, also on the 
Swiss side of the basin we had 
just crossed, and we chose the 
latter, not with particular success. 
Very little we got either to eat or 
drink, and a very long while we 
had to wait for it, but at last we 
had dined, and again embarked to 
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cross the basins and lake. In the 
meantime the weather had entirely 
changed, and instead of a glowin 
blue sky and bright sun, we 
lowering clouds and high winds, 
making our boatwoman’s task dif- 
ficult in the extreme. However, 
still gabbling on, she contrived to 
clear one little promontory after 
another, and when once out of the 
closely confined basins into the more 
open lake all was as easy as possible. 
We found the Hédtel Gimbard 
at Morteau a vast improvement 
upon that of Le Russey, and 
woke up refreshed next morn- 
ing, after having well supped and 
well slept, to find, alas! thunder, 
lightning, and torrents of rain 
the order of the day. Our pro- 
gramme was to turn off at Morteau 
in the direction of Fuans and the 
picturesque banks of the Dessoubre, 
reaching St. Hippolyte at night, 
but with great reluctance we had 
to give up this détour. From Mor- 


teau to St. Hippolyte is a day’s 
journey, only to be made by starting 


at eight in the morning, and there 
are noteven decent wayside inns. So 
we patiently waited till the storm 
was over ; and as by that time it was 
past midday, there was nothing to 
do but drive leisurely back to 
Miiche. More fortunate travellers 
than ourselves in the matter of 
weather, however, are particularly 
recommended the other route. 
Miiche is a good specimen of the 
large flourishing village or bowrg 
found in these parts, and a greater 
contrast with those of Brittany 
cannot be conveived. There you 
find no upper or middleclass element, 
no progress, little communication 
with the outer world, some of the 
towns even, St. Pol de Léon for 
instance, being literally asleep. Here 
all is life, bustle and animation, 
and though we are now amid a 
Catholic community, order and 
comparative cleanliness prevail. 
Some of the cottage gardens are 
quite charming, and handsome 
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modern houses in large numbers 
denote the existence of rich bourgeois 
families, as is also the case in the 
villages near Montbéliard. The 
commune of Maiche has large re- 
venues, especially in forest lands, 
and we’ can thus account for the 
really magnificent curé and pres- 
bytére, the residence of the curé, 
also the imposing Hotel de Ville, 
and new costly decorations of the 
church. There is evidently money 
for everything, and the curé of 
Maiche must be a happy person, 
contrasting his position formally 
with that of his fellow-curés in 
the Protestant villages around 
Montbéliard. The down-hill drive 
from our airy eminence amid these 
pine forests was even more striking 
than our ascent had been two days 
before, and we naturally got over the 
round in less than half the time. 
t is really a pity such delightful 
scenery should not be made more 
accessible to travellers by really 
first-rate inns. There are several at 
Maiche, also at St. Hippolyte and 
Pont de Roide, but they are made 
for the commis voyageur, not the 
tourist. Yet there isa friendliness, 
a bonhomie, and a disinterestedness 
about these hotel-keepers, which 
would soon my, were the de- 
partment of Le Doubs turned into 
a little Switzerland. At the table 
@ héte dinners themaster of the house 
always presides and looks after his 
guests; waiters there are none; 
sometimes the plates are changed 
by the landlady, who also super- 
intends the kitchen, sometimes by 
the landlord, sometimes by a guest, 
and shortcomings are made up for 
by general geniality and good- 
nature ; everyone knows everyone, 
and the dinner is a meeting of old 
friends. 

All this will soon be changed 
with the new line of railway lead- 
ing from Besancon by way of 
Mortean into Switzerland, and 
future travellers will be able to see 
this beautiful country with very 
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little fatigue. As yet Franche- 
Comté is a terra incognita, and 
the sight of an English tourist is 
of rarest occurrence. When we 
leave Pont de Roide we once more 
enter the regions of Protestantism, 
every village possessing its Pro- 
testant and Catholic church. The 
drive to Blamont is charming, a 
veritable bit of Devonshire, with 
green lanes, dells and glades, curling 
streams, and smooth green meadows. 
Blamont itself is most romantically 
situated, crowning a verdant moun- 
tain side, its twin spires (Protestant 
and Catholic) rising conspicuously. 
above the scattered villages, far 
above these the mountain range of 
Lomont. We have all this time, 
be it remembered, been, geogra- 
phically speaking, in the Jura, 
though departmentally in the 
Doubs, the succession of rock and 
mountain we have passed through 
forming part of the Jura range, 
which vanishes in the green slopes 
of Blamont. Both the Doubs and 
the Jura form part of the ancient 
province of Franche-Comté. 

The next village, Glay, is hardly 
less picturesque ; all the neighbour- 
hood indeed would afford charm- 
ing excursions for the pedestrian. 
The rest of our drive lay through an 
open, fairly cultivated plain, with 
little manufacturing colonies thickly 
scattered among the rural popula- 
tion, in many cases the tall black 
chimneys spoiling the pastoralness 
of the scene. 

It was with extreme regret I took 
farewell of the friendly little Pro- 
testant town of Montbéliard a few 
days later. I had entered it, a few 
weeks before, a stranger ; I quitted 
it amid the good wishes, hand- 
clasps, and regretful farewells of a 
dozen kind friends. Two hours’ 
railway journey through a beautiful 
country brought me to Besancon, 
where, as at Montbéliard, I received 
the warmest welcome, and felt at 
home at once. The hotels at 
Besangon have the reputation of 
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being the worst throughout all 
France, but my kind friends would 
not permit me to try them. Instead, 
therefore, of becoming Number 2 
or 4, as the case might be, in an 
enormous bustling hotel, I found 
myself amid all kinds of comforts, 
domesticities, and distractions, with 
delightful cicerones in my host and 
hostess, and charming little com. 
panions in their two children. 
This is, indeed, the poetry of 
travel; to travel from place to place 
provided with letters introductory 
which open hearts and doors at 
every stage, and make every halt 
the inauguration of a new friend. 
ship. I wish I could subjoin a 
pencil sketch illustrative of ‘ How I 
travelled through Franche-Comté,’ 
for my explorations of these pic- 
turesque regions were a succession 
of picnics ; host and hostess, their 
English guest, Swiss nursemaid and 
two little fair-haired boys, cosily 
packed in an open carriage ; on the 
seat beside the driver stands a huge 
basket, suggestive of creature com- 
forts, the neck of a wine bottle and 
the spout of a tea-pot conspicuous 
above the other contents ! 

This is, indeed, the way I saw 
the beautiful valley of the Doubs, 
and not only the country round 
about Besangon, but the border- 
land of Switzerland and Savoy. 
The weather—we are in the first 
days of September—is perfect ; the 
children, aged respectively sixteen 
months and three years and odd, 
are the best little travellers in the 
world, always going to sleep when 
convenient to their elders, and at 
other times quietly enjoying the 
shifting landscape ; in fact, there is 
nothing to mar our enjoyment of 
regions as lovely as any it has ever 
been my good fortune to witness. 

In consequence of the bad cha- 
racter of the Besancon hotels, even 
French tourists seldom break their 


journey here; but on the opening 
of the new railway line into Switzer- 
land by way of Besancon, Ornans, 
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and Morteau, new and better hotels 
are sure to spring up. At pre- 
sent, wherever we go we never by 
any chance meet the ubiquitous 
English traveller with his Murray ; 
and my friends here say that, during 
a several years’ residence in Besan- 
gon, they have never yet seen such 
anapparition. Yet Franche-Comté, 
at present a terra incognita of tour- 
ists, abounds in all kinds of beauty ; 
the sublime, the gracious, and the 
pastoral, rock, vast panorama, 
mountain and valley, all are here, 
and all as yet free from the track 
of the English and American tour- 
ists as the garden of Eden before 
Eve’s trespass. 

Besides these quieter beauties are 
some rare natural phenomena, such 
as the Glaciers de la Grice Dieu, 
near Baume les Dames, and the 
famous Osselle Grottoes, both of 
which may be reached by railway. 
We preferred, however, the open 
carriage, the basket and the tea-pot, 
and accordingly set off for the lat- 
ter one superb morning in the 


highest spirits, which nothing oc- 


curred to mar. Quitting the 
splendid mountain environment of 
Besancon, we drove for three hours 
amid the lovely valley of the Doubs, 
delighted at every bend of the road 
with some new feature in the land- 
scape; then choosing a sheltered 
slope, we unpack our basket, and 
lunch al fresco, in the merriest 
spirits and with the heartiest appe- 
tites. Never surely did the re- 
nowned Besancon pités taste better, 
never did the wine of its warm hill- 
sides possess a pleasanter flavour. 
The children sported over the turf 
like little Loves, the air was sweet 
with the perfume of new-made hay, 
the birds sang overhead, and beyond 
our immediate pavilion of greenery 
lay the curling blue river and smil- 
ing hills. Leaving the children to 
sleep under the trees, and the horse 
to feed at a neighbouring mill— 
there is no kind of wayside inn 
here, so that we have to beg a little 
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hay from the miller as a favour— 
we follow a lad provided with 
matches and candles to the entrance 
of the famous grottoes. Outside 
the sugar-loaf hill, so marvellously 
channelled and cased with stalactitic 
formation, has nothing remarkable. 
It is a mere green hill, and nothing 
more. Inside, however, as strange 
a spectacle meets our eyes as it is 
possible to conceive. To see these 
caves in detail you must spend an 
hour and half in the bowels of the 
earth ; but we were contented with 
half that time, for the underground 
promenade is a very chilly one, and 
in some places we were ankle-deep 
in water. Each being provided 
with a lighted candle, we followed 
our youthful guide, who was ac- 
companied by a dog, as familiar as 
himself with the windings of these 
sombre subterraneous palaces, for 
palaces indeed they might be called. 
Sometimes these stalactite roofs are 
lofty, sometimes we have to bend 
our heads in order to pass from one 
vaulted chamber to another. Here 
we have a superb column support- 
ing an arch, here a pillar in course 
of formation—everywhere the 
strangest, most fantastic architec- 
ture—architecture, morever, that 
is the work of ages, one petrifying 
drop after another doing its appor- 
tioned work—column, arch, and 
roof being formed by a process so 
slow that the lifetime of a human 
being hardly counts in the calcula- 
tion. There is something sublime 
in the steady persistence of nature, 
the undeviating march to a goal; 
and as we gaze upon the embryo 
stages of the petrifaction, stalagmite 
patiently lifting itself upward, 
stalactite as patiently bending down 
to the remote but inevitable union, 
we might almost fancy them sen- 
tient agents in the marvellous trans- 
formation. The stamens of a pas- 
sion-flower do not more eagerly—as 
it seems—curl upwards to embrace 
the pistil, the beautiful pistillate 
flower of the Vallisneria spiralis does 
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not more determinately seek its mate, 
than these crystal pendants covet 
union with their fellows below. 
Such perpetual bridals are accom- 
plished after countless cycles of 
time, whilst meanwhile in the sunlit 
world outside, the faces of whole 
continents are being changed, and 
entire civilisations are formed and 
overthrown. 

The feeble light projected by our 
four candles in these gloomy yet 
majestic chambers was not so feeble 
as to obscure the insignificant names 
of hundreds of individuals scrawled 
here and there. Schopenhauer 
explains the foolish propensity of 
travellers thus to perpetuate their 
memories, as it seems to them. 
John Smith and Tom Brown, who 
scribble their names, whether inside 
the Kentucky Caves or on the top of 
the Pyramids, imagine most likely 
that so long as these remain their 
illustrious names will not be for- 
gotten; and can only remember 
alike Cave and Pyramids by means 
of such personal associations: they 
indeed are nothing, but the Ego, the 
little self of John Smith and Tom 
Brown something. The bones of 
the cave bear and other gigantic 
animals have been found here, but 
at present the only tenants of these 
antique vaults are the bats, forming 
huge black clusters in the roof. 
There is something eerie in their 
cries, but they are more alarmed 
than alarming, the lights disturbing 
them not a little. 

Pleasant after even thus short a 
venture into the region of perpetual 
night was the return to sunshine, 
green trees, the children—and the 
tea-pot! After calling it into requi- 
sition, we set off homewards, reach- 
ing Besancon just as the moon made 
its appearance, a large silver disc 
above the purple hills. And the 
next day, good luck still following 
us, we had a drive and pic-nic in 
the opposite direction, this time 
with a less ambitious programme. 
In fact, we were merely accepting 
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a neighbour’s invitation to a friendly 
dinner out of doors a few miles from 
Besancon. This pic-nic is a fair 
sample of Franc-Comtois hospitality, 
not only friends being invited, but 
their guests, babies, servants—‘ all 
that was in their house’—the va- 
rious parties being collected in a 
waggonette. It was Sunday, and 
though I am here still in a strictly 
Protestant atmosphere, host and 
guest being Protestants, it was 
pleasant to find none of the 
Puritanism characterising some 
sections of the Reformed Church 
in France. The Protestant pas- 
tor, indeed, to whose eloquent 
discourse I had listened that morn- 
ing, was of the party; and it is 
quite a matter of course here to 
spend Sunday afternoons thus soci- 
ably and healthfully. The meeting 
place was a rustic spot much re- 
sorted to by Bisontins (as residents 
of Besangun are called) on holidays, 
and easily reached from the litile 
station of Roche, on the railway line 
to Belfort. A winding path through 
a wood leads to the so-called Acier 
springs, which since the Roman 
epoch have continued to supply 
Besancon with the delicious water 
we find here in such abundance. 
We have just such bits of wood, 
waterfall, and mountain in North 
Wales, but seldom in September 
such unbroken sunshine to make a 
pic-nic exactly what it should be. 
It was warm enough for July, and 
young and old could disport them- 
selves on the turf in perfect security. 
As the afternoon wore on, numerous 
pleasure parties, mostly belonging 
to the working classes, found their 
way to the same pleasant spot, all 
amply provided with -baskets of 
wine and provisions. Some went 
farther in search of some little 
glade they could have to themselves, 
others took possession of nooks and 
corners in the open space where we 
had just before dined so merrily. 


It was amusing to see how little 


attention these good people paid to 
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us or any other outsiders. Two or 
three of the women, fearing to tear 
their Sunday gowns in the wood, 
coolly took them off, hanging them 
on the trees near, and as coolly re- 
made their toilette when their wood- 
land rambles were over. The train 
to Roche certainly brought in a 
goodly contingent of pic-nic parties 
that afternoon, and when about four 
o'clock we prepared to return home 
the place was beginning to wear a 
very animated appearance. The 
moon had risen ere we reachec. our 
destination, and seen in the tender 
summer twilight the valley of the 
Doubs looked even more beautiful 
than in the glowing sunshine of 
midday. There is no monotony in 
these vine-clad hills, ragged moun- 
tain sides wooded from peak to 
base, close-shut valleys, and bright 
blue winding rivers; whether seen 
under the dropping shadows of a 
shifting sky, or the glow of sun- 
set, their quiet beauties delight 
the eye of every spectator and 
ecmmend themselves to the artist. 


Perhaps no department of France 
is richer in rivers than this, and 
every landscape has its bit of river 
or canal. 

To get an idea of the command- 
ing position of Besancon, we must 


climb one of the lofty green 
heights, that of Notre Dame des 
Buis for instance, an hour’s drive 
from the town. Having reached 
a sharp eminence, crowned by a 
chapel and covered with boxwood, 
we obtain a splendid view of the 
natural and artificial defences which 
make Besangon, strategically speak- 
ing, one of the strongest positions 
in France. Caesar in his Commen- 
taries speaks almost with enthu- 
siasm of the admirable position of 
Vesontio, the capital of the Sequani, 
and when he became master of it, 
the defeat of Vercingetorix became 
amere matter of time. But what 
would the great general have said, 
could he have seen his citadel 
thus dwarfed into insignificance by 
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Vauban’s magnificent fortifications, 
and what would be Vauban’s amaze- 
ment could he behold the stupen- 
dous works of modern strategists ? 

Beyond these proudly cresting 
heights, every peak bristling with 
its defiant fort, stretches a vast 
panorama; the mountain chain of 
the Jura, the Vosges, the snow- 
capped Swiss Alps, the plains of 
Burgundy, all these lie under our 
eyes, clearly defined in the trans- 
parent atmosphere of this summer 
afternoon. Campanulas, white and 
blue, with abundance of a lovely 
tinted deep orange potentilla and 
carmine dianthus, were growing at 
our feet, with numerous other wild 
flowers. The pretty pink mallow 
cultivated in gardens grows every- 
where, but the service tree and 
barberry have almost disappeared. 
This is indeed a paradise to bota- 
nists, but their travels should be 
made earlier in the year. The 
walks aud drives in the neighbour- 
hood of Besancon are countless, but 
that to the little valley of the 
World’s End, ‘ Le Bout du Monde,’ 
must on no account be omitted. 
Again we follow the limpid waters 
of the winding Doubs: here, on 
one side, we have hanging vine- 
yards and orchards; on the other, 
lines of poplar; above these, dim- 
pled green hills and craggy peaks 
are reflected in the still trans- 
parent water. We reach the pretty 
village of Beurre, after a succes- 
sion of landscapes, ‘1’un plus joli 
que l'autre,’ as our French neigh- 
bours say, and then come suddenly 
upon a tiny valley shut in by lofty 
rocks, aptly called the world’s end 
of these parts, since here the most 
adventuresome pedestrian must re- 
trace his steps. No possibility of 
scaling these mountain walls, from 
which a cascade falls so musically, 
no outlet from these impregnable 
walls into the pastoral country on 
the other side. We must go back by 
the way we have come, first having 
penetrated to the heart of the valley 
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by a winding path, and watched the 
silvery water tumble down from 
the grey rocks that seem to touch 
the blue sky overhead. 

The great charm of these land- 
scapes is the abundance of water to 
be found everywhere, and no less 
delightful is the sight of springs, 
fountains, and pumps in every 
village. Besancon is noted for 
its handsome fountains, some of 
which are real works of art; but 
the tiniest hamlet in the neigh- 
bourhood, and indeed through- 
out the department of the Doubs, 
is as well supplied as the city itself. 
We know what an aristocratic 
luxury good water is in many an 
English village, and how too often 
the poor have no pure drinking 
water within reach at all; here 
they have close at hand enough and 
to spare of the purest and best, 
and not only their share of that, 
but of the good things of the earth, 
a bit of vegetable and fruit garden, 
a vineyard, and generally speaking 
a little house of their own. Here 
as a rule everybody possesses some- 
thing, and the working watch- 
makers have most of them their 
suburban garden to which they 
resort on Sundays and holidays. 
Besangon is very rich in subur- 
ban retreats, and nothing can be 
more enticing than the cottages 
and villas nestled so cosily along 
the vine-clad hills that surround it 
on every side. It is above all rich 
in public walks and promenades ; 
one of these, the Promenade Cha- 
mart—a corruption of Champs de 
Mars—possessing some of the finest 
plane trees in Europe, a gigantic 
fragment of forest on the verge of the 
city of wonderful beauty and state- 
liness. These veteran trees vary in 
height from thirty to thirty-five 
yards. The Promenade Micand, so 
called after its originator, winds 
along the river side, and affords 
a lovely view at every turn, Then 
there are so-called ‘squares’ in 
the heart of the town, where 
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military bands play twice a week, 
and nursemaids and their charges 
spend the afternoons. Perhaps 
no city of its size in all France 
—Besangon numbers only 60,000 
inhabitants—is better off in this 
respect, whilst it is so encircled 
by vine-clad hills and mountains 
that the country peeps in every- 
where. Considered from all points 
of view it is a very attractive place 
to live in, and possesses all the re- 
sources of the capital on a small 
scale: an excellent theatre, literary 
and artistic sociexies, free art schools 
and academy of arts and sciences, 
museums, picture galleries, one of 
the first public libraries in France, 
of which a word more later on. 
First of all something must be said 
of the city itself, which is especially 
interesting to the archeologist and 
historian, and is very little fre- 
quented by English tourists. Alter. 
nately Roman, Burgundian, Arle- 
sian, Anglo-French, and Spanish, 
Besancon has seen extraordinary 
vicissitudes ; in the twelfth century 
it was constituted a free city, or 
commune, and was not incorporated 
into the French kingdom till the 
reign of Louis XIV. Traces of these 
various occupations remain, and as 
we enter in at one gate and pass 
out of another, we have each suc- 
cessive chapter suggested to us in 
the noble Porte Noire or Roman 
triumphal arch; the ancient cathe- 
dral, forming a Roman basilica; 
the supurb semi-Italian, semi-Span- 
ish Palais Granville; the Hétel de 
Ville, with its handsome sixteenth 
ceutury facade; the Renaissance 
council chamber ; the magnificently 
carved oak hall of the Palais de 
Justice; all these stamp the city 
with the seal of different epochs, 
and lend majesty to the modern 
handsome town into which the 
Besancon of former times has been 
transformed. The so-called Porte 
Taillée, a Roman gate hewn out of 


.the solid rock, and surmounted by a 


tower, is an imposing entry to the 
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city, the triumphal arch _before- 
mentioned leading to the cathedral 
only. Here most picturesquely 
stand the columns and other frag- 
ments of the Roman theatre exca- 
vated by the learned librarian, M. 
Castan, a few years back. The 
archbishop allows no one to see the 
treasures contained in the archi- 
episcopal palace, among which is a 
fine Paul Veronese; but the cathe- 
dral is fortunately open, and there 
the art-lover may rejoice in one of 
the most beautiful Fra Bartolo- 
meos in the world, unfortunately 
hung too high to be well seen. 
Externally the cathedral offers little 
interest, but the interior is very gor- 
geous, a dazzling display of gold 
ornaments, old stained glass pic- 
tures, mosaics, and ecclesiastical 
riches of all kinds. 

The other churches of Besangon 
are not interesting, architecturally 
speaking, though picturesque, espe- 
cially St. Pierre, with its clock- 
tower conspicuously seen from every 
part of the town. The Archwo- 
logical Museum is declared by autho- 
rities to be the best arranged in 
France, and contains some wonder- 
fully beautiful things, notably the 
Celtic collection found at Alaise, 
and Gallo-Roman objects of great 
interest and beauty discovered in 
various parts of Franche-Comté. 
Such collections must be studied 
in detail to be thoroughly appre- 
ciated, and commend themselves to 
archeologists only. I mention the 
importance and value of the Besan- 
gon museum as another illustration 
of the principle of decentralisation 
carried on in France, each city 
being enriched and embellished as 
far as possible, and made a centre, 
artistic, scientific, and literary. 
The museum contains, amongst 
other things, a curious collection of 
old watches, the speciality of Besan- 
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gon, of which more will be said 
hereafter. But what was my as- 
tonishment and delight as I saun- 
tered by the little cases under the 
windows containing coins, medals, 
and antiquities of various kinds, to 
come suddenly upon a label bearing 
this inscription ? 
LA MONTRE DE VERGNIAUD, 


There it lay, the little gold watch 
of the great Girondin orator, 
choicest, most precious relic of the 
Revolution, historic memento un- 
rivalled for its interest and ro- 
mantic associations! Vergniaud’s 
watch! The very words take 
one’s breath away, yet there it was 
close under my eyes. All those of 
my readers who are well acquainted 
with the history of the Revolution 
in detail will remember the Last 
Banquet of the Girondins, that 
memorable meeting together of the 
martyrs of liberty, each one con- 
demned to die next morning for 
his political creed. The Girondins 
(of whom Vergniaud was undoubted- 
ly the greatest) ruthlessly swept 
away, the last barrier removed be- 
tween principle and passion, and the 
revolutionary tide was free to work 
destruction at its will. After the 
banquet, which was held with much 
state and ceremony in a hall of the 
Conciergerie,' now shown to travel- 
lers, the twenty-seven Girondins 
discoursed in Platonic fashion 
upon the topics nearest their 
hearts, namely, the future of the 
Republican idea and the immor- 
tality of the soul. The solemn 
symposium brought to an end, each 
occupied himself differently, some 
in making their last testaments, 
others in deep thought, one in calm 
sleep ; and it was during this inter- 
val that Vergniaud, with a pin, 
scratched inside the case of his 
elegant little gold watch the name 


* So enormous was the influx of visitors during the Exhibition that by an order of 


the Préfet de la Police no one is now permitted to use the Conciergerie. It became 
impracticable. 
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of Adéle, and having done this, he 
handed it to a trustworthy gaoler 
to be delivered next day. A few 
hours later his head had fallen on 
the guillotine, but his last bequest 
was duly delivered to the Adéle for 
whom he designed it, a little girl of 
thirteen, who was to have become 
his wife. She became in due time 
a happy wife and mother, and 
bequeathed Vergniaud’s historic 
watch to a friend, who generously 
bestowed it upon the Besancon 
museum. Charles Nodier, in his 
Dernier Banquet des Girondins, 
gives an eloquent history of this 
watch, which most likely he saw or 
handled as a youth. Vergniaud 
is undoubtedly one of the most 
striking and imposing figures in the 
Revolution, and everything con- 
cerning him is of deepest interest. 
His lofty soul, no more than any 
other of that epoch, could foresee 
how the French Republic would be 
established peaceably and firmly 
after torrents of blood and crimes 
and terrors unspeakable. 


The picture galleries, arranged 
in five handsome rooms adjoining, 


contain these two chefs-d’wuvre 
amid a fairly representative collec- 
tion of classic and modernart. The 
fine Albert Diirer, an altarpiece 
on wood, the Moro portraits, the 
Bronzino, a Descent from the Cross, 
are veritable gems; and beside 
these are portraits of the two 
Granvilles by Titian and Gaetano, 
and two fine portraits, called ‘A 
Mathematician’ and ‘Galileo,’ at- 
tributed to Velasquez. 

Under the same roof is the free 
art school for both sexes, which is 
one of the most flourishing institu- 
tions of the town, and dates from 
the year 1774. In the second year 
of instruction drawing is taught 
from the live model. Besancon 
also boasts of a free music school, 
and, what is of particular interest to 
strangers, a technical school for 
the training of working watch- 
makers, male and female. Watch- 
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making, as has already been men- 
tioned, is the speciality of the town, 
and originated as far back as 1793. 
The National Convention is to be 
thanked for this great source of 
wealth, the first ‘ horlogerie’ here 
being founded by the refugee watch- 
maker of Chaux de Fonds and Locle, 
who had been proscribed for their 
adhesion to Republican ideas. By 
a decree of the Convention these 
exiles were accorded succour and 
shelter at Besancon, after which the 
Committee of National Safety de- 
clared the horlogeries of Le Doubs 
national institutions. Upwards of 
500,000 watches are made annually, 
and it has been computed that out 
of every hundred watches that go to 
the French market, eighty-six come 
from Besancon. Theselittle watches 
are very durable and elegant, and 
are sold at prices that would sur- 
prise Sir John Bennett and other 
eminent watchmakers in London. 
Besangon also possesses an Academ 

of Arts, Science and Belles-Lettres, 
free to both sexes, and a poor 
scholar, therefore, who has been 
lucky enough to get a nomination 
to the Lycée, may here obtain his 
Bachelier és Lettres or és Sciences 
withont one farthing of cost. 
Again, I may remark that, as far as 
I know, no English town of 60,000 
inhabitants, more or less, offers 
such advantages in the way of 
higher instruction to those who 
cannot afford to pay for it; but 
perhaps my English critics will 
reply that English towns might 
have such free institutions if they 
chose. The session of the Besan- 
gon Academy begins in October 
and lasts till the summer, during 
which are daily delivered, by first- 
rate professors, courses of lectures 
scientific, artistic, and literary. I 
should be only too glad to discover 
that at Hastings or Ipswich, for in- 
stance, towns | know pretty well— 
I could attend gratuitously or other- 
wise courses of lectures with de- 
monstrations on chemistry, geo- 
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logy, paleontology, or any other 
subject by accredited professors. 
The fact of the case is, as anyone 
who lives in France knows, that 
we have nothing like the free 
academies, art schools, and music 
academies found there so largely, 
and which mostly date from the 
Great Revolution, when the highest 
instruction was not considered too 
good forthe people. The superior 
taste, technical skill, and general 
intelligence of French workmen to 
our own are due to these causes, 
and also to the opening of museums, 
ublic libraries, &c., on Sundays. 

Delightful hours may be spent 
in the library of Besangon, which 
is one of the richest and most 
ancient in France, but space will 
only permit a word or two concern- 
ing its various treasures. Like the 


memorable library of Weimar, it is 
a museum as well, and contains a 
most interesting collection of coins, 
medals, statues, busts, engravings, 
&e., relating to the history of 


Franche-Comté; and, like most 
other large French provincial 
libraries, it is under the manage- 
ment of a man of great learning 
and distinction. M. Castan, the 
present librarian, is the author of 
several valuable works relating to 
his native province, and to him 
Besancon is indebted for the ex- 
cavations which have filled its 
museums with archeological trea- 
sures. Bibliographers may here 
feast their eyes on stores of most 
precious illuminated MSS. and rare 
books, some of which are of the 
greatest rarity ; but ordinary tour- 
ists will be better pleased with the 
statues and portraits that adorn 
its corridor. Here we find cele- 
brated Franc-Comtois of all times, 
soldiers, savants, poets, littérateurs, 
the familiar features of Victor Hugo 
among the rest. Franche-Comté 
is particularly rich in great names, 
and Besancon alone boasts of a noble 
list, Victor Hugo, Charles Nodier, 
Fourier, Proudhon, Charles Weiss, 
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Francis Wey, the sculptors Clésin- 
ger and Petit—these inter alios of 
our own epoch. The house in 
which the anthor of Notre Dame de 
Paris was born, so far back as 1802, 
is in the street leading to the 
cathedral, but has long since been 
reconstructed. 

The interest and beauty of Besan- 
gon might be dwelt upon at much 
greater length did space permit ; 
but to realise these the traveller 
should follow my example and settle 
down for a fortnight, ‘ excursionis- 
ing’ from time to time, and seeing 
the town itself leisurely. Nothing 
worth seeing can be seen in a 
hurry, and [ would gladly have 
devoted another fortnight to the 
antiquities and beautiful environs 
of this delightful old town. It is 
eminently Catholic, but although in 
a tremendous minority here, the 
Protestants hold their own, and even 
make head against the enemy, as at 
Arbois, a little town inthe Jura, 
where a Protestant church has lately 
been established. There are four 
pastors at Besangon who divide the 
work between them: it is mainly 
owing to their efforts that a hand- 
some building with gardens in the 
suburbs has lately been purchased 
and turned intoa Protestant hospital 
and asylum for the sick and aged: 
Up till this time they had been 
received in the municipal hospital 
under the management of the nuns, 
who of course did all in their power 
to worry them into Catholicism. 
We know what happens when a 
hospital is under the charge of 
nuns, and it can easily be under- 
stood that many of these poor people 
preferred to embrace a crucifix than 
profess the truth when half-dead of 
exhaustion. Some would gothrough 
a mock conversion, others would 
endure a martyrdom till the last ; 
but the position alike of weak or ob- 
stinate was unbearable. Now there 
is a home not only for the indigent 
Protestant sick and aged, but for 
those who can afford to pay a small 
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sum for being well looked after, and 
it is delightful to witness the home- 
like ease and comfort of everything. 
The poor people welcomed their 
pastor, who accompanied me on my 
visit, not only as a priest but as 
a friend, and it was easy to see 
how they enjoyed a little talk with 
Madame, and the prattle of the 
children, who were delighted to ac- 
company their parents. The large 
shady gardens overlooking the 
town are much resorted to in fine 
weather, and everywhere we found 
cheerful faces. It is hardly neces- 
sary to say that this admirable 
work needs money. The Catholic 
clergy of course regard any step in 
advance on the part of the Protes- 
tants with abhorrence, and do a 
little bit of persecution whenever 
opportunity offers. -As perhaps 
may not be known to all my 
readers, the parish burial-ground 
in France is opened by the law to 
all sects and denominations indis- 


criminately. Protestant, Jew, Ma- 
hometan, or Brahmin may here find 
a resting place in spite of M. le Curé. 
Such is the law, and an admirable 
law it is, but the law means one 
thing to a Catholic and another to 


a Protestant. There is no Protes- 
tant burial-ground in Besancon or 
the neighbouring villages, so that 
everyone is buried in the town and 
parish cemetery; but as mayors of 
small county towns and villages 
often happen not to know the law, 
the curé tries to circumvent his 
enemy at the last. Accordingly, 
when the time of burial comes, a 
Protestant pastor may be kept 
waiting for hours in consequence of 
this wilful obstinacy, supposing 
that the mayor is under clerical 
influence. Useless to argue, ‘ La 
loi est avec nous ;’ curéand mayor 
persist, and at the last moment the 
unfortunate pastor has to telegraph 
to the Préfet, who, whether clerical 


or not, knows the law and is. 


obliged to follow it, and conse- 
quently send an authorisation which 
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ends the matter. This is very blind 
on the part of the clericals, for it 
naturally turns the Protestants into 
martyrs. It happened in a little 
village not far from Besangon that 
after a scene of this kind all the 
village population turned into the 
cemetery, and by the time the Pré. 
fet’s order came, the Protestant 
pastor had a large audience for his 
discourse over the grave. ‘C'est 
si consolant chez les Protestants 
lenterrement des morts,’ people 
were heard to say, and let us hope 
the curé and the mayor were 
punished for their folly by a few 
conversions to Protestantism among 
their flock. 

Leaving this ungracious subject, 
let the reader follow me to Ornans 
and the long valley of the Loue. 
This is the excursion par excel- 
lence to be made from Besancon, 
and may be made in two ways; 
either on foot, occupying three or 
four days, decidedly the most ad- 
vantageous for those who can do 
it, or by carriage in a single day, 
starting very early in the morning, 
and telegraphing for relays at 
Ornans the previous afternoon. 
This is how we managed it, starting 
at five, and reaching home soon 
after eight at night. The children 
accompanied us, and I must say 
better fellow-travellers I never had 
than these mites of sixteen months 
and three-and-a-half years. When 
tired of looking at the cows, oxen, 
goats, horses, and poultry we passed 
on the road, they would amuse 
themselves for an hour by quietly 
munching a roll; and when that 
occupation at last came to an end, 
they would go to sleep, waking up 
just as happy as before. As a hint 
to mammas, I will add that the 
younger was getting his teeth, and 
in the house was fretful and ill 
at ease. No sooner was his hat 
on and the magic word voiture 
pronounced in his hearing, than 
every cloud vanished from his sweet 
little face, and all the miseries of 
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teething were forgotten. Ornans 
is not only extremely picturesque 
in itself, but interesting as the 
birthplace and family residence of 
the famous painter Courbet; it is 
also a starting place for the valley 
of the Loue, and the source of this 
beautiful little river, the last only 
to be seen in fine dry weather on 
account of the steepness and slip- 
periness of the road. The climate 
of Franche-Comté is unfortunately 
very like our own, being exces- 
sively changeable, rainy, blowy, 
sunny, all in a breath. To-day’s 
unclonded sunshine is no guarantee 
of fine weather to-morrow; although, 
as a rule, September is the finest 
month of the year here, it has been 
all along variable this year with 
alternations of rain and chilliness. 
This is the great drawback of 
travel in these parts, and fine days 
have to be waited for and seized 
upon whenever they come. The 
hotels are very much like caravan- 
serais in Algeria; bells, fireplaces, 
and other necessities of civilised 
lifeare unknown ; the bedrooms— 
generally reached by an outside 
§ staircase—afford such accommoda- 
tion as we should not think luxu- 
rious for a stable boy in England, 
and often adjoins a noisy upper 
salle-d-manger, where eating, drink- 













































































































4 ing, and talking are going on all 
hs daylong. The food is always good, 
the wine sour as vinegar, and the 





people obliging in the extreme. At 
Mouthier we sat down to an excel- 
lent dinner at one end of the dining- 
room; at the other was a long 
table where a number of peasant 
farmers, carters, graziers, &c.—it 
was fair day—were dining equally 
well. Our driver was among them, 
and all were as quiet and well-be- 
haved as possible, but given to 
spit on the floor, as ‘is their nature 
to.’ The charges are very low. 
Ornans we reach after a drive of 
three hours amid hills Inxuriantly 
draped with vines and craggy peaks 
clothed with verdure, here and 
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there wide stretches of velvety green 
pasture with cattle feeding, and 
haymakers turning over the autumn 
hay. Everywhere we find hay- 
makers at work, and picturesque 
figures they are. 

Ornans is lovely, and no wonder 
that Courbet was so fond of it. 
Nestled in a deep valley of green 
rocks and vineyards, and built on 
the banks of the transparent Luoe, 
its quaint spire rising from the 
midst, it commends itself alike to 
artist, naturalist, andangler. These 
old-world houses, reflected in the 
river, are marvellously ‘malerisch’ 
paintable—as our German friends 
say ; and the scene, as we saw it 
after a heavy rain, glowed in the 
brightest, the warmest light. 

Courbet’s house is situated, not 
on the river, but by the roadside 
on the outskirts of the town, front- 
ing the river and the bright green 
terraced hills above. It is a low 
one-storeyed house, embosomed in 
greenery, very rural, pretty, and 
artistic. In the dining-room we 
were shown a small statue of the 
painter by his own hand, giving 
one rather the idea of a country 
squire or sporting farmer than a 
great artist ; and the house—which 
is not shown to strangers—is full of 
interesting reminiscences of its 
owner. In the kitchen is a splendid 
Renaissance chimney-piece in sculp- 
tured marble, fit for the dining- 
hall of a Rothschild. This Courbet 
found in some old chateau near, 
and transferred it to his cottage. 
On the walls of the studio are 
two frescoes he painted in his 
happier days, before he helped to 
overthrow the Venddme Column, 
and thus forfeited the good feeling 
of his fellow-townsmen. Ornansis 
clerical to the backbone, and—will 
it be believed ?—after the unfor- 
tunate affair of the Vendéme Column, 
an exquisite statue with which Cour- 
bet had decorated the public foun- 
tain was thrown down, of course at 
clerical instigation. Morteau—it 
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must be supposed—being more en- 
lightened, rescued the dishonoured 
statue, and it now adorns the pub- 
lic fountain of that village. It is 
indeed impossible to give any idea 
of the vindictive spirit with which 
poor Courbet was treated by his 
native village ; and seeing how much 
he loved it, it must have galled him 
deeply. We were allowed to wander 
at will over the house and straggling 
gardens, having friends in the pre- 
sent occupants, but the house still 
belongs to the Courbet family, and 
is not otherwise to be seen. 

Ornans possesses a fine old church, 
also a curious old Spanish house, 
relic of the Spanish occupation of 
Franche-Comté, and long walks 
without number. Everywhere we 
see artificial terraces for the vines 
as on the Rhine, not a ledge of 
mountain side being wasted. On 
account of its splendid scenery, it 
is a favourite resort of French artists, 
and at least one name among them 
will ever be associated with it. As 
we leave it and enter on the Mou- 
thier road the aspect changes, and 
we find ourselves in the winding, 
close-shut valley of the Loue, 
narrow, turbulent little stream, of 
deep-blue green, winding over a 
rocky bed, amid hanging vineyards 
and towering cliffs of every con- 
ceivable form. This valley of the 
Loue is deservedly reckoned among 
the finest pieces of scenery in the 
Department of the Doubs, 

Mouthiers is perched on a hill- 
side amid mountains of grandiose 
outline, and is hardly less ‘ male- 
risch,’ though not nearly so enticing 
as Ornans. In fact, it is a trifle 
dirty when visited in detail, though 
charming when viewed from the 
mountain-road above. 


After having stopped at Mouthiers 
to dine and rest, we now climb this, 
and hardly know which to admire 
most, the deep, far-off winding 
valley at our feet, amid which the 
imprisoned river curls with a noise 
as of thunder, making miniature 
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cascades at every step ; or the tower. 
ing silvery grey rocks overhead, of 
most majestic height and form, 
rising sheer from wild ravine to 
blue sky. The road zig-zags won. 
derfully around the mountain sides, 
a stupendous piece of engineering 
which cost its originator his life. 
The engineer to whom travellers are 
indebted for this road from Mon- 
thier to Pontarlier, while occupied 
in taking measurements, lost his 
footing and fell into the awful 
chasm below. Franche-Comté is 
rich in ziz-zagging mountain roads 
of daring construction, and none 
are more wonderful than this. All 
this time, as we crawl at a snail’s 
pace between rock and ravine, 
purest, most silvery-white masses 
towering to the sky, densest, deep- 
est green fastnesses that make us 
giddy to behold, we hear the sea- 
like roar of the little river as it 
pours down impetuously from its 
mountain home. The heavy rains 
of the previous night, however, 
prevent us from following it to its 
source, a delightful excursion in 
dry weather, but impracticable after 
a rainfall. The day too is waning, 
so we leave this to more fortunate 
travellers, and turn our horse’s head 
towards Mouthier. When, after 
coffee and a little chat with friends, 
we leave Ornans, a splendid glow of 
sunset lights up Courbet’s favourite 
abiding place, clothing the hills and 
woods he gazed on so often with 
ripest gold. The glories of the sun- 
set lingered long, and as the last 
crimson cloud faded, the full pearly 
moon rose in the clear heavens, 
amid myriads of stars. 

A few days after this delightful 
excursion, I quitted Besancon, as I 
had done Montbéliard, amid the 
heartiest leave-takings ; and the last 
recollection I have of the ancient 
town is of two little fair-haired 
boys whose faces were lifted to 
mine for a farewell kiss in the rail- 
way station. 


M. B.-E. 
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ON THE ECONOMY OF SPEED IN TRANSPORT. 
By F. R. Conver, C.E. 


HE general question of the eco- 
T nomy of speed in transport 
has never yet been thoroughly in- 
vestigated in Great Britain. The 
resistances offered to wheeled car- 
riages on ordinary roads were the 
subject of experiment by Sir J. 
MacNeil in 1836. In 1824 experi- 
ments as to traction on canals were 
made by Mr. H. R. Palmer, V.P. Inst. 
C.E., and a report on them by Mr. 
Peter Barlow is contained in the 
first volume of the Transactions of 
the Institute of Civil Engineers. 
This report deals with velocities of 
from two to four miles per hour. 
In the same volume is a report by 
Sir J. MacNeil on experiments made 
in 1835 on canal traction at higher 
velocities ; and in the Life of Sir W. 
Fairbairn will be found experiments 
made by that engineer on the 
Monkland Canal in 1830. The ex- 
periments made for the Admiralty 
by Mr. W. Froude, of which some 
account is given in the Transactions 
of the Institution of Naval Architects 
for 1877, upon ‘ the effect produced 
on the wave-making resistance of 
ships by length of parallel middle 
body,’ carry forward this branch 
of the inquiry to unexpected results. 
As to railways, the experiments on 
which the present theory of resist- 
ance is based are principally those 
instituted by Mr. Brunel, and made 
by Sir D. Gooch in 1845; which 
formed the subject of an animated 
discussion at the Institution of Civil 
Engineers in April 1848. Various 
reports have also been presented 
and discussed at that institution on 
railway locomotion; but the only 
one which has given an exhaustive 
statement of economic details, such 
as is thoroughly conclusive as far as 
it goes, is the reportof Mr. E. Bury 
on the locomotive engines of the 
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London and Birmingham Railway, 
read March 17,1840. Were equally 
well kept accounts of the various 
railways of the United Kingdom 
now accessible, the whole question 
of railway economy would be capable 
of easy and exact solution. 

The railway companies of the 
United Kingdom, however, have 
thought it more to their interest as 
commercial undertakings to conceal 
the items of their expenditure, than 
to place them in the hands of experts 
for analysis. No such accounts as 
those cited by Mr. Bury are now 
accessible; nor is it believed that 
they have been framed, even if 
the materials for them have been 
collected. It is, therefore, to the 
accounts of foreign lines, in which 
no such unfortunate secrecy has 
been maintained, that we have to 
turn in the first instance for light 
on the economy of speed in railway 
transport. 

It will, however, be found that, 
although the railway companies 
of the United Kingdom have 
hitherto successfully resisted the 
endeavours of the Board of Trade 
to obtain such information as 
might throw light on the ques- 
tion of the cost at which different 
kinds of transport are effected, 
the accounts actually published are 
such as to allow of a comparative 
analysis, which is highly instructive. 
We are unable, at the present 
moment, to ascertain precisely the 
cost of a certain amount of work 
done on any given railway. But 
we can come very close to 
the price from the analysis of 
foreign lines; and taking this ap- 
proximation as a starting point, it 
will be found possible to effect such 
a dissection as has not heretofore 
been attempted of the actual cost of 

3 
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the various descriptions of railway 
traffic. The two great items which 
it is necessary most distinctly to 
investigate are those of the cost of 
velocity, and of the proportion of 
dead weight to carrying weight, both 
in general, and in each particular 
instance. 

While the attempts at scientific 
analysis of railway costs have been 
arrested in England by the resolute 
silence of the railway companies, 
the importance of the investiga- 
tion has been recognised abroad. 
The Hungarian Academy of Sci- 
ences has offered a premium, which 
has led to the composition of an 
essay by M. Julius de Szabo, Pro- 
fessor of the Imperial and Royal 
Polytechnic School at Buda-Pesth, 
on the possibility of calculating 
beforehand, with exactitude, the 
working cost of any railway of 
given gradients. The detailed 
accounts of various Austrian, Swiss, 
and Norwegian railways have been 
analysed by M. de Szabo, and the 
application of his somewhat cum- 
brous formula shows a fair ac- 
cordance between theory and fact. 
M. Albert Fink, the Vice-President 
and General Superintendent of the 
Louisville and Nashville Railroad 
Company, has published two pam- 
phlets on the cost of railroad trans- 
portation, which give details of 
American expenditure under ninety 
separate heads. Mr. J. M. R. Falcon, 
of Richmond, U.S., has* written 
a valuable monograph on Elements 
of the Cost of Transportation. And 
Mr. Rae, the Government Commis- 
sioner of the New South Wales Rail- 
ways, has published luminons tables, 
in his report for 1876, which are of 
a nature to throw a very unexpected 
light on the policy of some of the 
great English lines of railway. 

When Mr. Stephenson’s engine, 
the Rocket, astonished the spectators 
at the trial of locomotives for the 
Liverpool and Manchester Railway, 
on October 1, 1829, by attaining a 
speed of 14, of 16, and ultimately 
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of 24 miles per hour, it became 
evident that a great revolution was 
at hand. At that time the traffic 
of the United Kingdom was carried 
on at velocities varying from under 
2 to a little over 16 miles per honr, 
The ordinary pace of the horse, in 
hauling boats on a canal, was about 
2} miles per hour. Bullocks, little 
used in England except to draw the 
plough, have been occasionally em- 
ployed when great force was re. 
quired; and their pace has been 
minuted at about 14 mile per hour. 
At the other extremity of the scale, 
the fast Shrewsbury coaches, the 
Hirondelle, the Hibernia, and 
the Wonder, travelled over certain 
stages in their journey at the rate 
of 16 miles an hour, including 
stoppages for change ofhorses. On 
ordinary roads 10 miles an hour 
was a rapid pace for a mail coach, 
or for a chaise and four. 
Coach-masters, and those engaged 
in traffic, were well aware, in 1830, 
that the cost of travelling increased 
in a more rapid ratio than its speed. 
This was due not so much to the in- 
crease of resistance at higher speeds, 
as to the fact that every animal has 
its proper pace, and that when it is 
pressed as to speed its energies can 
be taxed for but a very short time 
without destructive results. The 
difference between the expense of a 
racing stud and that of the stock of 
a great carrier illustrates this fact. 
Thus the cost of speed depends not 
only on the resistance to be over- 
come, but on the nature of the mo- 
tive power employed. Where lungs, 
and nerves, and muscles are relied 
on, the limit of economical speed is 
low. But where mechanical motive 
power is available, the case is dif 
ferent. Friction is usually held by 
mechanical writers to be unaffected 
by speed of motion, and has lately 
been shown, in some cases, even to 
diminish with increase of speed. 
Velocity, in the driving of engines, 
may thus become an element, not of 
extra cost, but of economy. Even 
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in the case of the use of the cheap, 
but fitful, powers of the wind, the 
cost of sea transport is inversely in 
the ratio of the speed. In 1855 a 
cargo of railway materials, sailing 
from Milford Haven, arrived at 
Lisbon before the letter announcing 
the despatch was brought by the 
mail. The unusually favourable 
wind enabled her voyage to be per- 
formed in as many hours as it might 
have occupied days. Proportionate 
to this saving in time was the saving 
of cost in the voyage. 

For a traveller, the saving of time 
consumed in a journey is an object 
of primary importance. For the 
transmission of goods, on the other 
hand, punctual delivery is usually 
of far more importance than great 
speed. It was chiefly as putting an 
end to the utter uncertainty of the 
length of a voyage dependent on 
the wind, that the use of steam for 
marine navigation first attracted 
attention. By land, when it became 
evident that 20, 30, or 40 miles an 
hour might be attained at will, 
engineers sought to make the 
most of each track of rails by whirl- 
ing over it as many trains as they 
could contrive to fill, with but 
little heed as to the nature of the 
freight. Given a very perfect in- 
strament—that is to say, a railway 
in first-rate order, furnished with a 
rolling stock of equal excellence—it 
soon became clear to the genius of 
Branel that speed might be made 
an element of economy. The only 
resistance which increases with the 
speed of a train is that due to the 
pressure of the atmosphere. This, ex- 
periment has concurred with theory 
in indicating, is proportionate to 
the square of the speed. This re- 
sistance, however, is only a part of 
the total resistance of the train. 
It is represented by the consumption 
of an increased equivalent of fuel. 
As to most other elements of cost, 
they have been proved to be either 
independent of velocity, or connect- 
ed with speed in an inverse ratio. 
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Thus the resistance to the motion of 
a train up an incline of one in 300 is 
21 lbs. per ton at 15 miles per hour, 
and 37 lbs. per ton at 45 miles per 
hour, the extra speed causing an 
increase of 79 per cent. in cost of 
fuel. But the wages of the driver, 
stoker, and attendants on the train 
will be for the more rapid move- 
ment only one-third of that expended 
on the longer time, showing a sav- 
ing of 66 percent. These general 
principles being established, we 
must remember that the carrying 
power of the railways proved at 
first to be so immeasurably su- 
perior to the traffic which could 
be brought on their lines, that 
investigation of the cost of the 
several items of transport did not 
seem to be of great practical im- 
portance. 

The velocity which the blast 
enabled the smooth-wheeled loco- 
motive to attain on the edge rail, 
was such as to astonish the inventor 
himself. Twenty miles an hour 
was the speed which had been 
anticipated by that cautious investi- 
gator, George Stephenson, before he 
had the opportunity of freely ex- 
perimenting; and his evidence as 
to that expectation was received 
with ridicule. But within ten or 
twelve years from the date of the 
first experiments on the Liver- 
and Manchester Railway 
(October 1, 1829), Isambard Brunel 
was steadily contemplating the 
maintenance of a velocity of 100 
miles an hour; and actually carried 
express trains of passengers at the 
speed of the flight of the swift— 
running over portions of the Great 
Western Railway at the measured 
velocity of 70 miles per hour. 

The scientific investigation of cost, 
which had been commenced before 
the actual proof of the power of the 
locomotive had been obtained, was 
now arrested by the need of more 
practical study. The men best 
suited to arrive at theoretic data 
were too fully occupied to devote 
YY2 
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their time to the construction of 
formule. And it was unfortunate, 
as far as scientific inquiry was 
concerned (though fortunate in 
many other respects), that the 
audacious originality of Brunel 
raised such a storm of opposition 
from the adherents of his rival 
Stephenson, that instead of a gene- 
ral and profound investigation of 
the laws of mechanical transport 
being commenced by the common 
accord of the profession of civil 
engineers, the two occasions on 
which the resistances of railway 
trains were discussed by the Insti- 
tution in Great George Street led to 
so much of a sharp and personal na- 
ture, connected with the battle of 
the gauges, that the subject failed 
to receive that full and impartial 
investigation which its importance 
demanded. 

Added to this, it must be remem- 
bered, as before hinted, that the 
capacities of railways, when newly 
introduced, were so much in excess 
of the actual traffic which at first 
came on, that questions which now 
assume extreme importance could 
for a time be safely neglected. One 
or two passenger trains from Lon- 
don to Birmingham, each weighing 
40 tons, could carry all, and more 
than all, the passengers who at that 
time daily made the journey by 
coach. One or two luggage trains 
of 92 tons gross weight would take 
all the goods traffic that went by 
road. One half of the new ma- 
chinery—viz. the fixed half—was 
capable of employment to so much 
fuller an extent than there was any 
demand for on behalf of the move- 
able part of the arrangement, that 
the early Acts of Parliament con- 
templated the use of the rails by 
private locomotives, or by the trains 
of independent companies. That a 
pair of tracks from London to 
Birmingham could prove inadequate 
to carry the trains that passed north 
and south within twenty-four hours 
was an idea that would have met 
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with but little credence or approval 
at the time of the original con- 
struction of the line. 

The investigation of the French 
naval engineers has led to the 
adoption of a rule which the ele- 
gant investigations of Mr. Fronde 
have lately shown can only be 
roughly applied. Theresistancetoa 
vessel which carries its own motive 
power is taken by the French cal- 
culatorsas proportionate to the cube 
of the velocity. The corresponding 
English rule multiplies two-thirds of 
the displacement of the ship by the 
cube of the velocity. But when 
the vessel is not automatic, when 
the motive power is not borne by 
the ship (thus impeding the speed 
by the displacement due to its 
weight), a very different law is de- 
veloped. The experiments made 
by Sir W. Fairbairn, in 1830, for 
the proprietors of the Forth and 
Clyde Canal, threw an unexpected 
light on the resistance offered 
to light vessels when drawn 
through a narrow channel of 
water at velocities varying from 
4 to 14 or 15 miles an hour. 
From 3 to 5 miles per hour, the 
resistance increased nearly as the 
squares of the velocities. From 5 
to 8 miles per hour the resistance 
increased more rapidly than the 
squares. But from 8 to 14 miles per 
hour, the vessel rose upon the sur- 
face, and skimmed upon the water; 
and theresistance became materially 
reduced. The tractive force on the 
boat employed for the experiment 
was 82 lbs. at between 1 and 2 miles 
per hour. It rose to 433 lbs. at 
from 7 to 8 miles per hour; while 
at ten miles an hour it sank to 
390 Ibs. It is thus tolerably cer- 
tain that the question of the resist- 
ance, and consequent cost, due to 
various velocities, is one which is as 
yet by nomeans satisfactorily solved 
by science. 

- On the water, the main canse of 
the resistance that increases with 
the velocity is the formation of ® 
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wave which impedes the motion of 
the vessel. The mass to be moved 
becomes, in consequence of the 
natural adhesion of the particles 
of the ‘water, continually larger 
as the speed increases. If the 
opposition caused by the wave 
can be obviated (as by rising 
on its surface), the law of resist- 
ance is at once changed. On the 
land the only resistance which pal- 
pably increases as a function of the 
speed is that of the atmosphere. 
The resistance of the atmosphere to 
the motion of a body is propor- 
tionate to the square of the speed ; 
such speed will be either the sum or 
the difference of the movements of 
the body and of the wind. Ifa 
train ronning at five miles an hour 
accompanies a breeze in the same 
direction, and at the same speed, 
this resistance is inappreciable. If 
a train moving at 35 miles per 
hour meets a breeze blowing in the 
opposite direction at 5 miles per 
hour, the resulting velocity will be 
40 miles an hour; and the resistance 
will be in the ratio of the square of 
that speed as compared to that 
maintained at any lower velocity. 
It is certain, however, that the 
actual resistances encountered by 
ordinary railway trains are consi- 
derably more than those which 
have been arrived at by experi- 
ments made under favourable cir- 
cumstances. The first of these 
were conducted on the simple plan 
of allowing a train to descend an 
inclined plane by its own gravity, 
minuting thespeed. Careful dynamo- 
meter experiments were then made, 
at Mr. Brunel’s instance, by Sir D. 
Gooch on the Great Western. The 
resistance per ton of engine, tender, 
and train at given velocities on 
given gradients, as they are now 
calculated, are tabulated by the 
late Mr. Colburn in his valuable 
work on Locomotive Engineering. 
But there is little doubt that the 
constant element of the resistance 
is higher on railways in an ordinary 
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condition by from 6 to 8 or 1o lbs. 
than the calculated figures. Mr. 
Colburn found an extraordinary 
difference in the resistance of two 
trains of coal waggons; one, run- 
ning at 11 miles an hour, being 
27 \lbs. per ton; the other, at 13 
miles an hour, being only 18 lbs. 
per ton. 

It is not, however, proved that 
on increase of speed a railway 
train encounters any increased re- 
sistance whatever, except that of 
the atmosphere. It is possible that 
the resistance of impact, arising 
from irregularities of the line, may 
increase. But this has not been 
proved. It has lately been ascer- 
tained by the analysis of the Hun- 
garian engineer, M. de Szabo, that 
difference of velocity has no effect 
on the cost of maintenance of way. 
It is thus shown to be probable that 
it has little or no influence on the 
cost of repairs; although the good 
order of both way and _ works 
is a necessary condition for high 
speed. Damage done when the 
state of the line is unsuitable 
to fast running is chargeable to 
slovenliness rather than to speed of 
traffic. All that certainly increases 
with speed of running is consump- 
tion of fuel, and that in the propor- 
tions above indicated. 

It must, however, be borne in 
mind that speed has to be regarded 
from two different standpoints; that 
is to say, accordingly as it is 
maximumormean. The resistances 
calculated are those due to the 
actual rate of the movement of the 
train. But the effect of stoppages 
on cost, as well as on the mean speed 
stated in the time tables, has to be 
borne in mind. When stoppages 
are frequent, and when a train is 
brought up within a few yards, and 
again suddenly started, as in the 
case of the Metropolitan Railway, 
the power consumed in stopping 
and starting may be, and in most 
cases is, considerably greater than 
that required for the propulsion of 
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the train for the entire distance. 
Thus an express train running from 
terminus to terminus without stop- 
ping, at 45 miles an hour, will 
consume less fuel than a train tra- 
velling at half that velocity and 
stopping at numerous intermediate 
stations. It results from the expe- 
riments made on the stoppage of 
railway trains (which are tabulated 
in Appendix F to the Report of the 
Royal Commission on Railway Ac- 
cidents, of 1877) that the loss of 
power incurred by each stoppage 
of the ordinary trains on the Metro- 
politan Railway is equivalent to a 
force that would propel the train 
for 3°3 miles. In the four miles 
from Moorgate Street to Praed 
Street occur seven intermediate 
stoppages, which thus raise the 
consumption of fuel for the entire 
distance to an amount which 
would have conveyed the train, 
without stopping, for 27 miles. 
Again, the Great Northern coal 
train (empty) which leaves King’s 
Cross at twenty minutes after mid- 
night is timed to arrive at Peter- 
borough at 4.15 A.M., making the 
distance in five minutes less than 
four hours. But the coal train 
starting from the same terminus at 
2.15 P.M. is not due at Peterborough 
until 8 p.M., thus occupying 5 hours 
45 minutes in covering the same 
distance. In the midnight train 
30 minutes are allowed for three 
stoppages. The additional hour and 
fifty minutes is lost in stoppages at 
Barnet, St. Neots, and other sta- 
tions, to allow of the passage of 
passenger and express goods trains. 
Thus 40 per cent. of the time under 
steam is lost. The running speed 
is thus a little over 22 miles per 
hour, while the actual rate of 
advance from terminus to terminus 
is under 12 miles per hour. On 
one of the most essentially passen- 
ger lines it was lately ascertained 
that the time consumed during the 
passage of the mineral trains was 
upwards of an hour for five miles 
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of advance. Thus in each of the 
opposed cases of the frequent stop- 
page of swift trains, and of the 
necessary stoppages of slow trains, 
to allow of the regularity of the 
swifter traffic, the delay causes both 
a waste of power and a waste of 
time, that add materially to the 
working cost. The train that only 
makes 12 miles an hour has to run 
at the speed of 22 miles an hour. 
The train which carries a through 
passenger for four miles does so at 
an expenditure of fuel which would 
have taken it 27 miles. 

The increase or decrease of cost 
as affected by speed may be inves- 
tigated in two different modes. 
One of them is the purely scientific 
method, in which the object of in- 
quiry is the determination of the 
additional resistance encountered by 
the train at an increased velocity. 
Without going into mechanical mi- 
nutiz it may be enough to state that, 
according to the latest authority on 
the subject (the work of Mr. Col- 
burn on the Locomotive), the re- 
sistances at 15, 30, 45, and 60 miles 
per hour are respectively, on a level, 
14, 20, 30, and 43°5 lbs. per ton; 
and on an incline of 1 in 250, 23, 
29, 39, and 53 lbs. per ton. 

This ratio applies, however, to 
fuel alone, or to about one-third of 
the cost of locomotive power. As to 
the wages of drivers and stokers, 
which make up 29 per cent. of that 
cost, these are, of course, inversely 
as the time employed, that is to 
say, inversely as the speed. As to 
oil and grease and repairs, it is not 
certain what proportion is followed. 
But the analogy of the ascertained 
cost of maintenance leads to the 
conclusion that these items are pro- 
portionate to weight and distance, 
and not to speed. The result of 
this inquiry points ont that, under 
certain conditions, cost diminishes 
as speed increases. 

There is, however, a practical 
fact bearing on the actual working 
of railway traffic which exerts an 
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influence in the opposite direction. 
This is the greater weight of the 
engine and tender in proportion to 
the trains in passenger than in 
s traffic. Exact data are 
wanting for English lines, but as 
to the general fact there will be 
no question. Almost all calcula- 
tions as to cost are based upon the 
weight of the train and load, ex- 
clusive of the weight of the locomo- 
tive. But the proportionate amount 
of weight moved in the form of 
engine and tender has a direct influ- 
ence on the ton-mileage of the train. 
The weight of the engine, on a per- 
fectly constructed line, would be 
proportionate to the work it had to 
do. This depends not only on the 
gross weight of the train, but also on 
the speed of travelling, and on the 
inclines to be surmounted. But 
the practice of different railways, 
and even of the same railway at 
different dates, differs so essentially 
in these respects, that comparatively 
little general information is to be 
derived from individual examples. 
Thus a passenger train on the Lon- 
don and North-Western Railway 
(exclusive of engine and tender) 
weighed in 1840 a little under 40 
tons. In 1872, the weight of a 
corresponding train had risen to 
232 tons. A goods train in 1840 
weighed 92 tons; in 1872, a goods 
train on the same line weighed 2924 
tons, and a coal train 350 tons. 
The locomotive engine, which on 
the Liverpool and Manchester line 
was thought heavy at 5 tons, 
weighed 15 tons in 1840; and the 
fine types of engine now in use on 
the London and North-Western 
line weigh, exclusive of tenders, 
from 29} to 324 tons. 
lines the weight of the locomotive 
has been raised to 60 tons. 

It is thus obvious. that the only 
mode of arriving at a definitive re- 
lation between the speed maintained 
and the cost of work done at a 
given speed, will be to take a cer- 
tain unit of locomotive power, and 
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to ascertain the loads which that 
power can draw at different speeds, 
and on different gradients. By 
taking the unit of work as a con- 
stant, it will become possible to 
calculate the value of the different 
variables, and thus to arrive at a 
true formula for ascertaining the 
cost of different rates of speed on 
the same line. 

The two elements which affect 
the cost of work done in a definite 
unit of transport, as a ton-mile, or 
a hundred ton-miles, gross, of trains 
drawn, are two, namely, velocity 
and gradients. Velocity affects 
cost in two ways. First, by the 
increased resistance encountered 
by a train at increased velocities ; 
values for which are known to 
engineers. Secondly, by decreased 
cost in proportion of daily wages, 
and of remunerative occupation of 
railway, due to increased speed 
of transport. Each of these sources 
of variation in cost will require 
special examination. 

Gradients may also be held to 
affect railway cost in two ways ; 
directly and indirectly. The ana- 
lysis of their effect has been 
hitherto much neglected. It is 
obvious that when an average in- 
cline exists for the whole course of 
a railway, and when all the traffic, 
or the bulk of it, goes in one 
direction, the cost of locomotion 
will be affected, supposing all 
things to be in the best mechanical 
order, by the aggregate height to 
which the nett traffic is raised or 
lowered. Thus on the Taff Vale 
line, in which there is a descent of 
500 feet in 26 miles, and the coal is 
all carried down this gradient to 
the coast, the aid of gravity is about 
9 lbs. per ton, which would be 
enough, on a perfectly constructed 
line, to do all the traction of the 
nett load, and the traction of the 
tare for half the double journey. 
On the other hand, every train that 
leaves Euston Square has to sur- 
mount two inclines of 1 in 66 and 
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1 in 75, which add ,,lb. and ~,]b. 
respectively of the gross load to the 
resistance of the train at starting. 
When the line was first laid to 
Euston Square the trains were 
drawn up to Camden Town by a 
rope, worked by a stationary engine. 
This mode of propulsion continued 
in use till 1844. In the case 
of a railway of which the termini 
are on the same level, and the 
gross weight of the traffic in both 
directions is equal, it may be 
assumed that, if all things were 
in theoretically perfect order, the 
cost of the ascents and descents 
(provided the latter were not so 
steep as to require the brake) would 
balance one another. But even in 
that case, asthe power of the loco- 
motive, as well as its adhesion, 
would require to be increased in 
order to maintain an equable speed 
up the inclines, there would be a 
loss of power due to the transport 
of the otherwise unnecessarily heavy 
engine. Between these two ex- 
tremes, of a given gain or loss of 
tractive power on the balance of the 
work, and the entire loss dne to the 
movement of heavier locomotives, 
the cost of any given gradient must 
lie; and that cost is theoretically as- 
certainable on these considerations. 

We may now regard the various 
items which make up the total cost 
of railway working in the United 
Kingdom, exclusive of the interest 
on money, as forming three main 
groups which are governed " diffe- 
rent laws of distribution. Certain 
items depend on the character of 
the line; others on the weight 
moved ; others, again, on the time 
occupied in moving. The subject 
can be most simply approached by 
taking the case of a train of defi- 
nite weight, moved at a given 
speed; and by observing how weight 
and cost will vary with increase or 
decrease of velocity. If this be 
first calculated for a level line, the 
needful corrections can be after- 
wards added for gradients. 
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The normal train that I have 
chosen as a starting point is one of a 
gross weight of 175 tons, exclusive 
of engine and tender, drawn at a rate 
of 25 miles per hour. The cost of 
this train is taken at 0°33d. per ton- 
mile gross, which, though an as. 
sumption, may be shown to be very 
near the truth, and the accuracy of 
which does not affect proportionate 
results. Starting from that basis, 
the cost of the fuel required for the 
propulsion of this train, according 
to the average of all the English 
lines for 1876, is 5°32d. per mile, 
The cost of repairs for the same dis. 
tance is 5*7od. per mile. The sum 
of these two items, viz. 11°02d. per 
mile, is, therefore, taken as a con- 
stant ; and the resistance which this 
power will overcome, which is equal 
to 3062°5 lbs., being compared with 
the tabulated resistance at speeds of 
from 5 to 60 miles per hour, gives 
the weight of the train that would 
be propelled by that power at each 
respective velocity. Thus the above- 
stated weight would be reduced to 
70°5 tons for a speed of 60 miles 
per hour, and increased to 2555 
tons for a speed of 5 miles per hour. 

It is evident that the remaining 
items of cost will depend either on 
work done, or on the time employed 
in doing it. Under the latter head 
ranks the maintenance of the works 
and stations; which is an annual 
outlay, not directly affected by the 
bulk of traffic, and capable of dis- 
tribution according totime. Again, 
the wages of the engine drivers and 
stokers, forming a part of the loco- 
motive expenses, are calculable per 
hour. These two items, which for 
the normal train amount to 811d. 
per mile, will be in the inverse ratio 
of the time occupied by the passage 
of the train. 

The remaining items of vehicle 
repairs, traffic charges, maintenance 
of way, Government duty, and 
general charges, are directly pro- 
portioned to the work actually 
done, that is to say, to the tonnage 
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of the trains. For the normal 
train they amount to 3859d. per 
mile. 

We have thus three groups of 
expenses, of which one is constant, 
one increases or diminishes in the 
exact ratio of the time, and the 
other diminishes or increases in the 
exact ratio of the work, which is a 
ratio made up of a constant and a 
co-efficient varying as the square 
of the velocity. These three groups 
of variable elements vary at different 
rates; the costs dependent on weight 
diminishing, together with the 
weight conveyed, far less rapidly 
than the costs dependent on time. 
This is capable of graphic expres- 
sion, but may be generally intelli- 
gible without a diagram. 

It follows from this fact—as to 
which there can be no dispute—that 
there must be a certain velocity at 
which it is most economical for a 
railway train to run on a given 
gradient. If this velocity is ex- 
ceeded, while the time expenses will 
be decreased, the weight conveyed 
will decrease more rapidly, and the 
total cost per unit of work done will 
increase. 

Thus the variable cost of a train 
equivalent to the normal train will 
amount, at a speed of 60 miles per 
hour, to 18°77d., and at 5 miles per 
hour to 96°55d. Butthe former cost 
provides for the movement of only 
70°5 tons, against the 255°5 tons of 
the latter. Adding the constant 
I1'o2d., it results that the cost, 
per ton-mile gross, at 60 miles 
an hour, is almost exactly the 
same as that at 5 miles per hour, 
the former being ‘422d. and the 
latter ‘421d. The minimum cost 
on a level is attained at the speed 
of 20 miles per hour, at which it is 
equal to 325d. per ton-mile. 

The application of this rule to the 
ordinary details of railway work- 
ing is of primary importance. It 
will enable managers to ascertain 
exactly what extra charge should 
be made for express speed. Thus, 
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a journey to Birmingham and back, 
at the rate of speed most remunera- 
tive to the railway company, for the 
prevailing gradients, will occupy 
nearly g hours. But by running 
at the speed of 60 miles an hour 
the double journey can be performed 
in 3°7 hours. The difference is 
equal to the saving of the greater 
part of a business day. Few per- 
sons would grudge paying for this 
saving of time, especially if they 
knew that it actually cost the com- 
pany more to carry them more 
rapidly. At the rates of charge 
before referred to, a third-class 
passenger could be conveyed, with 
equal proportionate profit to the 
company, in the slow train (with 
no stoppages) at 6s., and in the fast 
train at 7s. 8d., for each journey, 
up and down. 

On the other hand, when the 
railway companies, from mistaken 
views of economy, reduce the run- 
ning speeds below 20 miles an hour, 
disadvantage accrues to everyone. 
At 15 miles per hour the total cost 
is 34 per cent. more than at 20, 
at 10 miles per hour it is 8 per 
cent. more than at 20. And when, 
as is usually the case, the slower 
rate of passage depends rather on 
repeated stoppages than on reduced 
speed, the loss to the company is 
considerably increased. 

Thus we have seen that certain 
Great Northern trains, while oc- 
cupying a time between terminus 
and terminus that gives a rate of 
progress of 12 miles per hour, 
run, while actually in motion, at 
the rate of 22 miles an hour. They, 
therefore, incur the expense of the 
first variable group for the one rate, 
and that of the second for the 
other. If we carry out this cal- 
culation, we find that the actual 
cost incurred is higher than that of 
a steady progress at a very high 
rate of speed. 

In the same way it was stated 
that the mineral trains on one of 
the great passenger lines had been 
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found to make a progress from 
terminus to terminus at the rate of 
only five miles an hour. No doubt 
the intermediate running was at a 
much higher speed. But the cost of 
a5 mile per hour speed is 30 per 
cent. more than that of a 20 mile 
per hour speed, and this has to be 
raised yet higher by the extra cost 
of the intermediate faster running. 

We have thus, for the first time 
in the history of English railways, 
arrived at a definite mathematical 
method for the determination of the 
- costofspeed. Minor variations will 
occur, according to the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of different lines. Thus, 
higher wages are often paid to the 
drivers of express trains. On the 
other hand, old enginesare frequently 
relegated to the slower trains, at an 
increased cost ‘to the latter for re- 
pairs. The heavy cost of shunting, 
which is almost entirely incurred 
by the non-passenger traffic, and 
which raises the locomotive cost of 
that traffic by 10 per cent., on the 
London and North-Western line, 
above the average cost on the 
same railway, is not distinguished ; 
an omission to that extent in favour 
of the goods traffic. The cost of 
Government duty, onthe other hand, 
is saved by the latter class of busi- 
ness. Again, the expenses of signals, 
which are included in the traffic 
charges, are more properly divisible 
by time than by work done; and 
were this item represented in the 
amounts, it would slightly vary the 
totals obtained, making it more 
favourable to the fast traffic than is 
actually shown. But while these 
and other details will properly 
occupy the attention of the engi- 
neer, the solution of the general 
problem must be held to throw a 
most important light on the whole 
theory of railway working. For 
the rough, and thoroughly false, 
approximate. rule which has been 
more or less tacitly assumed, that 
the cost of a train mile is propor- 
tionate to the product of the velo- 
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city and the gross tonnage, we 
arrive at a simple algebraical ex. 
pression: C=ar+bv+cw, where 
C equals the cost, ar is the tractive 
power of the locomotive, which 
determines the items of fuel and 
repairs; bv is the group of costs 
which depend on velocity, and cw 
the group of costs which depend 
on the work done, that is, on the 
gross tonnage moved. No varia. 
tions that can be suggested on the 
value of these groups can interfere 
with the accuracy of the funda- 
mental equation. 

We have now to inquire into the 
question of the respective amounts 
of tare, and of nett or paying weight, 
which is moved in the conduct of 
the three kinds of traffic which 
make up the main revenue of our 
railways. 

As to this, two main questions 
arise. One is that of the propor. 
tion of live to dead weight for 
which the various vehicles provide; 
the other is that of the average 
proportions which are actually 
found to prevail. The latter is 
affected, to a controlling degree, 
by the direction of the streams of 
traffic. 

For a passenger train, we may 
take as an example the selected 
trains on which experiments were 
made by the Royal Commission on 
Railway Accidents, in 1877. A 
London and North-Western train, 
containing 15 vehicles, weighed, 
when empty, 164} tons, and con- 
tained 418 seats. Including engine, 
tender, vehicles, and 20 tons $ 
cwt. of load, the total weight was 
248 tons, and the length of train 
549 feet. This is an allowance of 
11°8 cwt. per passenger, or of a tare 
of 8 to1, or 87°5 per cent. of the 
gross weight, including engine and 
tender. As far, however, as sta- 
tistics have been collected, the 
occupation of one-fourth of the 
seats provided by a train is rather 
favourable estimate of the actual 
propertion. Omitting, for the sake 
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of comparison with other data, the 
weight of the engine and tender, 
the tare of the train, if full, would 
be 7°6 cwt. per passenger, and if 
one-fourth full, 30°4 cwt. per pas- 
senger, Or 20 to I. 

Qn seven principal French rail- 
ways, in 1872, the average tare of 
the passenger trains was 94'5 of the 
gross load. On seven principal 
Indian railways, in 1875, the aver- 
age passenger tare was 882 per 
cent, On seven American railways, 
in 1873, the average passenger tare 
was 93°14 per cent. And on the 
joo miles of New South Wales 
Railway, in 1876, the passenger 
tare was 93°04 per cent. of the 
gross load. Omitting the case of 
India, asexceptionally advantageous 
to the passenger traffic, it results 
that 100 tons of train, in America, 
France, and New South Wales, will 
convey 96 passengers. At that 
ratiothe London and North- Western 
train in question would convey 108 
passengers, or 4 more than one- 
fourth of the number of seats. 
Thus, in round numbers, a ton of 
train goes to a passenger. 

Taking the other extreme of 
traffic, that in coals, we find that 
on the Taff Vale Railway a train of 
80 waggons and brake weighed 
310 tons when empty, and 940 tons 
when full ef coal. But the whole 
of the coal is conveyed downhill 
to the sea. Allowing for the re- 
turn of the waggons, the tare is 
thus almost exactly 50 per cent. of 
the gross load, or equal to the nett 
weight. In this case, however, the 
line was constructed expressly for 
mineral traffic, and the greatest 
attention was paid to the reduction 
of the tare to the lowest point. 
The waggons for the most part 
belong to the freighters, so that the 
cost of repairs does not appear in 
the accounts of thecompany. And 
the traction ot the nett Joad is 
reduced to a minimum by the fact 
that the mineral is carried down 
descending gradients, which fall 
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500 feet in 24 miles. This is equal. 
to a pull of very nearly 9 lbs. per 
ton, which reduces the tractive 
force required to about 4 lbs. per 
ton for the descending trains on a 
line that is not in first-rate order. 
It is not hinted that such is the 
case with the Taff Vale, but it is 
thus taken in order to be safe. A 
corresponding disadvantage is of 
course felt by the ascending trains, 
but, as these are empty, the fall 
effect of the force of gravity is to 
the advantage of the nett load, which 
is thus propelled at less than one- 
third of the cost that would be in- 
curred on a level line. 
On the Festiniog line the minerals 
are moved by the force of gravity 
alone ; and the only duty of the 
locomotives is to draw back the 
empty waggons. The line falls 
7oo feet in 12 miles; with an 
average gradient of 1 in 92, anda 
maximum of 1 in 80. The capa- 
city of the coal waggons on this 
line is 3 tons 15 cwt. 3 qrs. of load 
to a ton of dead weight, a more 
favourable proportion than can be 
cited on any other English railway. 
The haulage of the mineral is gra- 
tuitous, and the locomotive power 
has only to draw up the hill a tare 
equal to about 26 per cent. of the 
nett load. These advantages of 
the mineral lines are exceptional ; 
they are not such as to justify any 
inference as to the cost of mineral 
traffic under the circumstances 
usually prevailing on a great trunk 
line of railway. On the average 
of these lines the capacity of a 
mineral waggon is from 1 ton 9 cwt. 
to 1 ton 16 cwt. per ton of dead 
weight. Thus, if the waggons are 
loaded to their utmost capacity, 
the tare, including the return empty, 
is equal to 75 per cent. of the gross 
load, and engine power has to be 
provided for the whole duty. The 
total cost, per ton mile gross, of 
the working of the Festiniog Rail- 
way, is stated by Mr. Spooner, 
the engineer (Narrow Gauge Rail- 
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ways, p. 38) at o74d. The rates 
charged are 2°70d. per ton-mile nett 
on merchandise, and 2°32d. per ton- 
mile nett on slates. 

Over the systems of railways 
before referred to under the head 
of passenger tare, the tare of the 
non-passenger traffic (exclusive of 
engine and tender) averages 65 
per cent. of the gross load. Fora 
traffic which runs in one direction 
alone (as that of coals to London), 
that average will probably be too 
low. On the London and North- 
Western Railway in 1875, accord- 
ing to Mr. Findlay, the nett load 
of a coal train of 414 tons was 
252 tons, which, allowing for the 
return of the waggons, gives a nett 
load of 42 per cent. to a tare of 
58 per cent., supposing the waggons 
to be fully loaded. But, taking it 
as it stands, we find that the same 
gross weight of train that will 
convey 96 passengers will carry 
only 35 tons of minerals. It may 
be noted that Mr. Price Williams, 
in a paper on the Permanent Way of 
Railways, read at the Institution of 
Civil Engineers on May 23, 1876, 
gives the goods traffic on the Great 
Northern Railway between Barnet 
and Potters’ Bar, in 1875, as 
18,278 trains, weighing 2,430,974 
tons, down, and 13,884 trains, 
weighing 5,553,000 tons,up. Thus 
a full train to London weighs 400 
tons. A train back, more or less 
empty, weighs only 130 tons. If 
the trains were equal in number, 
and thus in number of carriages, 
both ways, the down train would 
weigh 175 tons. It cannot be as- 
sumed that the down trains are 
empty. If that were the case, 175 
tons of dead weight would have to 
be conveyed up and down in order 
to carry 225 tons of nett weight up, 
being at the rate of 60 tare to 40 
nett. The Great Northern waggons 
have more capacity in proportion 
to their weight than those of any 
competing line, being constructed to 
carry 36 cwt. of load for every ton 
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of waggon. This is a case in 
which the simple fact of distin. 
guishing nett load from dead weight 
would have enabled the analyst to 
arrive at valuable results. The 
information actually given was 
collected solely to illustrate the 
wear of rails by traffic. If car. 
ried a little farther it would have 
thrown light on the obscure ques. 
tion of the cost of the traffic con. 
ducted over the line. 

Apart, then, from any question 
as to difference in the cost per ton. 
mile gross due to velocity, the 
work usually done in the convey. 
ance of a ton of minerals for a 
given distance is equal to that re. 
quisite for the carriage of 2°74 
passengers for an equal distance, 
The proportionate cost thus indi- 
cated is some 30 per cent. more in 
favour of the non-passenger traffic 
than is that arrived at by the com. 
parison of the numbers of engines 
respectively employed in the two 
kinds of transport. Bearing in 
mind the fact that the weight of 
the engines and tenders is not in- 
cluded in the estimates of passenger 
and non-passenger tare, it will be 
seen that there is a remarkable 
accordance in the results arrived 
at from two entirely independent 
bases of investigation. That a 
question at once so simple and so 
important should be kept in such 
purposed obscurity, when its elu- 
cidation would give such valuable 
light as to the economy of railway 
working in the United Kingdom, 
is one of those points as to whieh 
the directors and managers of our 
railways will some day have to 
undergo an unpleasant reckoning 
with their constituents. 

Another element of the cost of 
traffic, as affected by velocity, is one 
that rises in importance according to 
the volume of traffic borne by any 
line of railway. That is, the propor- 
tionate occupation of the lines of 
way. The London and North- 
Western Railway has now laid 
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down four pairs of rails over a 
considerable length of its line, and 
additional tracks are being con- 
tinually demanded in the busiest 
districts of most of the main trunk 
lines. Under these circumstances, 
the question of the length of time 
for which a mile (or any given dis- 
tance) of railway is occupied by a 
traffic that earns a definite sum, 
becomes one of primary economical 
importance. It is one on the solu- 
tin of which the advisability of 
laying an additional line of road 
may be said mainly to hang. Over- 
looked when traffic is sparse, this 
consideration assumes paramount 
importance when the capacity of a 
line for conveying traffic, that is to 
say for earning revenue, comes in 
question. 

The average number of vehicles 
ina passenger train was taken, as 
we have seen, by the Railway Com- 
missioners at 15. That was the 
number of carriages in the normal 
train supplied for experiment by 
the London and North-Western 
Railway Company. The average 
loads of the goods and mineral 
trains on the same line are stated 
by Mr. Findlay (Transactions of 
the Institute of Civil Engineers, vol. 
xii.) at 45 waggons, or 292 tons, 
for the first, and 35 waggons, or 
350 tons, for the second. Over the 
southern division of the line in 
question (as far north as Rugby) 
the trains running in 1874 were 
as follows: Down, 22 passenger, 
23 goods, 19 (empty) coal and 
mineral: total, 64. Up, 23 pas- 
senger, 24 goods, 16 coal and mi- 
neral: total, 63. Of these, 30 
express and mail trains run at a 
speed of about 40 miles an hour; 
5 run at above 36 miles an hour; 
and the remaining passenger trains 
are ordinary local stopping trains. 
The speed of coal trains is limited, 
as far as possible, to 15 miles per 
hour. Taking into account the 
time spent in sidings and in shunt- 
ing, it is evident that the passenger 
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trains proceed at more than double 
the speed of the non-passenger 
trains. 

Again, taking the up traffic, 23 
passenger trains will contain 345 
vehicles ; while 24 goods trains will 
contain 1,080, and 16 mineral trains 
560; making together, 1,640. Thus 
the length of non-passenger trains 
running up in a day is more than 
four and a half times that of the 
passenger trains. The time occu- 
pied by the transit of the former is 
more than double that occupied by 
that of the latter. The actual occu- 
pation, therefore, of the railway by 
non-passenger trains is nine times 
as long as that by the passenger 
trains. 

It follows that a passenger line 
which conveyed as much traffic as 
it could carry, but no goods, would 
be able to earn, as far as occupation 
of the line is concerned, more than 
nine times as much as a mineral line 
which was equally occupied in carry- 
ing goods, and took no passengers. 
This is not so very far from actual 
results. The Taff Vale line, prin- 
cipally, though not exclusively, a 
mineral line, earns 4,500/. per mile 
per annum from carriage of mer- 
chandise. The Metropolitan Rail- 
way, 89 per cent. of the gross 
revenue of which is derived from 
passengers, earns 37,137/. per mile 
per annum. 

The proportionate occupation of 
the line influences dividend in two 
ways. First, we have seen that a 
limit of earning is imposed by the 
nature of the traffic (prices being 
unaltered). This we have seen to be 
such that the gross earnings per 
mile of an exclusively passenger 
line are from eight to ten times 
those possible to be attained on an 
exclusively merchandise line. But 
the proportionate nett earnings of 
the former are greater than those 
of the latter in a much higher ratio. 
The proportion of nett to gross 
earnings in the two kinds of traffic, 
is dependent on the proportion of 
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freight to fare. We have seen that 
the work done in the conveyance of 
a ton of goods is equal to that in 
the conveyance of more than 2} 
passengers. Therefore, to insure 
an equal proportionate nett revenue, 
the freight for a ton of goods ought 
to be equal to the fare of 24 or more 
passengers. The freight of coal to 
London, on the contrary, is less for 
a ton than half the fare of a single 
passenger. The extraordinary con- 
fusion thus introduced into the nett 
earnings of the traffic hardly re- 
quires comment. 

The other question relates to the 
interest on capital. In most Ame- 
rican lines of railway a rate of 
interest equal to the usual value of 
money, plus a small depreciation 
fund, is included in the balance- 
sheet of a railway ; and profit, pro- 
perly speaking, only begins to accrue 
when such interest is paid. The 
revenue of but few English lines is 
high enough to admit of this sys- 
tematic mode of treatment, which 
is, of course, the only one in full 
accordance with economical law. 

But when the question arises of 
doubling a line of railway in order 
to accommodate an increasing goods 
and mineral traffic, the distribu- 
tion of the interest on the capital 
required for the different kinds of 
trade becomes a problem essential to 
solve. The railway companies have 
ceased to give any information to 
their ‘natin as to the sums 
expended in providing different de- 
scriptions of working stock. On 
the London and North-Western we 
have seen that four engines are 
required for non-passenger traffic 
to one employed in the passenger 
traffic. The vehicles employed in 
the former (in addition to some 
40,000 not belonging to the com- 
pany) were 41,814 (in 1875) against 
5,441 employed in the passenger 
traffic. Each passenger engine, in 
1874, earned for the company the 
gross sum of 9,392/. Each non- 


passenger engine earned only the 


If we divide 


gross sum of 3,348I. 
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the earnings per vehicle instead of 
per engine, each passenger vehicle 
earned 675/., where each non-pas. 
senger vehicle earned a little over 
6ol. As far, therefore, as the capi- 
tal invested in plant (which varies 
from 2°50 per cent. of total capital 
on the Metropolitan District Rail- 
way to 16°92 per cent. of total 
capital on the North-Eastern Rail. 
way) is concerned, there can be no 
question as to the fact that the 
passenger stock is more than three 
times as productive, taking gross 
income alone, as the non-passen- 
ger stock. As regards nett profit, 
the disproportion is very much 
greater. And while this is the case 
with the rolling stock (or movable 
element of the dynamical pair of ele. 
ments which a railway in working 
may beregarded as constituting), the 
earning power of the remainder of 
the capital—that invested in the 
fixed element, as in land, works, 
and way—is divided between the 
different kinds of business in a 
manner yet more favourable to the 
swift passenger traffic. 

The fares and freights of arailway, 
if the profits of the shareholders 
were alone regarded, should of course 
be so arranged as to allow an equal 
amount of profit upon an equal 
amount of work done, whatever be 
the kind of traffic. No doubt low 
freights would be excluded by this 
rule; but that only proves that it is 
not profitable for railway companies 
to carry at low freights. Whether 
it may be desirable for the public, is 
a totally different question, which 
need not now be discussed. On 
the New South Wales Railways, 
the Government Commissioner, Mr. 
Rae, has so arranged the rates of 
charge that a much closer approach 
is made to an ideal maximum profit 
than anywhere else, except in India. 
The average receipt per passenger 
per mile over all the New South 
Wales Railways, in 1876, was 
1'54d., or per ton of passengers, 
20°'89d. The average amount re- 
ceived for the transport of a ton of 
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oods was 2°82d., or 1°83 times as 
much as for a single passenger. 
The average nett earnings per ton- 
mile of passenger traffic were cal- 
culated by Mr. Rae at 53 per cent., 
those for the goods traffic at 47°8 

er cent. It should be remarked 
that, in the very admirable tables 
which accompany the report on the 
railways of New South Wales for 
1876, the ton-mileage of the engines 
and tenders is included with that of 
the train. The result, especially 
with a small passenger traffic, is, 
for reasons before given, unduly 
unfavourable to the lighter traffic. 
But taken as it stands, as showing 
that a freight charge of 2°8d. per 
ton of goods is less productive of 
nett profit to a company by 10 per 
cent. than a passenger fare of 1°54d. 
per mile, the accordance between 
this experience at the antipodes 
and the arguments already brought 
forward is very striking. 

The capital cost of the London and 
North-Western Railway, at the end 
of 1876, was a little under 48,o00l. 
per mile, or, to give exact figures, 
47,7841. Of this sum 10°47 per 
cent. was the cost of working stock, 
or 5,000l. per mile. Dividing the 
capital in the proportion of the 
occupation of the line would give 
too low a figure for the passenger 
traffic. As far as earning power 
goes the proportion may be fair, but 
a certain minimum outlay has to 
be allowed for the construction of 
any railway, whatever be its traffic. 
But if instead of the proportion of 
the occupation of the line, we divide 
the capital in the proportion of the 
gross earnings, we shall still find 
that 58 per cent. of the capital must 
be regarded as expended in the pro- 
vision for the conduct of the heavy 
traffic, and that the whole nett 
profit of the passenger traffic has 
thus correctly to be divided over a 
capital of about 20,000l. per mile. 
What sort of an investment this 
would have proved we can now 
only imagine. But it would only 
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be such a return as, in 1845, the 
capitalists of England expected to 
insure from the investment of their 
money in railways. And the main 
reason of this disappointment is, that 
the cost and profit of different kinds 
of traffic have not, up to the present 
time, been adequately examined. 

Reducing the capital outlay for 
the mineral traffic alone to the low- 
est figure that can be with any 
reason adduced—as, for example, 
to the 26,5001. per mile of the Taff 
Vale Railway—the contrast between 
this element in a railway and the 
corresponding element in a canal 
becomes very striking. The original 
provision for carrying coals by land 
costs at least five times as much as 
that for carrying them by water. 
The inadequate railway freight of 
a halfpenny a ton per mile is five 
times the cost of steam haulage on 
the Aire and Calder Navigation. 
Figures like these demand serious 
attention on the part of those who 
are desirous that our inland traffic 
should be conducted on principles 
of true economy. The one canal 
which the railway companies have 
preferred to use rather than to 
strangle, is now paying 18 per cent. 
on its capital. Its rool. shares are 
worth 400l. each. This, indeed, is 
but little, compared to the former 
value of the Birmingham Canal, but 
it is an example of what water car- 
riage, as a mercantile investment, is 
actually returning to its conductors 
at the present day. The trans- 
ference to canal, as in the instance 
last cited, of much of the bulky 
traffic now borne by the railways, 
would, in accordance with mechani- 
cal law, be an advantage to both 
sets of proprietors. To the canal 
owners it would restore a revenue 
which they would never have lost 
if the door had been left open to 
fair competition; to the railway 
shareholders it would be a relief of 
the utmost value, the good effects 
of which could not fail to be shown 
in steadily increasing dividends. 
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IVY-LEAVES. 
FROM THE HERMITAGE, EPPING FOREST. 


HAT the word ‘ Patriotism’ can 
be used to disguise the worst 
forms of selfisaness—even oppres- 
sion, rapine, slaughter—is as true 
now as ever it was in the sad history 
of a world which man makes so 
miserable. Are there many ‘ Minis- 
ters of the Gospel’ in England 
whoare expounding and illustrating 
this truth from their pulpits at the 
present time? Have the Bishops, 
old or new, anything to say upon 
it? Or is this great truth, like 
others, too close to our eyes to be 
visible—even to the Overseers ? 


The Times lately published (it 
could not refuse) letters from Lord 
Lawrence, Earl Grey and Sir Charles 
Trevelyan, forcibly pointing out the 
injustice and impolicy of our con- 


duct towards Afghanistan; and as 
a counterpoise to these the Times 
gravely put forward a puppet ‘ Poli- 
ticus,’ backed by leading articles 
which would perfectly represent 
English public opinion if John Bull 
were the selfish brutal bully that 
some of his bitterest enemies have 
pictured him. He is not this, but 
he can look like it at times, and 
seldom has his demeanour been less 
worthy of admiration, seldom have 
his worst qualities shown themselves 
intheascendant more unmistakably 
than within the last few weeks. 
‘Politicus’ was followed by more 
substantial correspondents, saying 
in effect, and almost in so many 
words, ‘We mean to hold India, 
and to do anything we consider ex- 
pedient for that purpose.’ No limi- 
tation or qualification is expressed, 
and, judging from the past, it is not 
possible to allow that any ought to 
be understood. Even ‘honesté st 
possis’ would clearly in this case be 
too romantic a suggestion for prac- 


tical men to glance at. That we 
may hold India it is now necessary, 
say these writers—Lord Lawrence's 
opinion being the exact contrary— 
to coerce the Afghans into an alliance 
with us, and to prevent their making 
friends with Russia. No one argues 
that we have the least right, legal 
or equitable, to act in this way. 
What is argued is that the civilised 
power of Russia is spreading in 
barbarous Central Asia, and cannot 
help becoming after some time a 
rival influence to ours. Prudence 
requires us to view this rival in- 
fluence as a hostile one, and to 
hinder and counteract it as much as 
possible. The Ruler of Afghanistan, 
who has of late been cold to us 
(with good reason, as all allow: we 
have thrice refused his proffered 
alliance), accepts a visit from Rus- 
sians, and declines one which we, in 
a rude and altogether unusual man- 
ner, try to force upon him. We 
have made some preparations for 
war; we have nobody else on our 
hands at present; let us at once 
attack the Afghan people and crush 
them. It is the more expedient for 
us to choose, or rather make, our 
opportunity, inasmuch as, although 
a small, they are a brave, energetic, 
spirited, and patriotic people, who 
will probably resist foreign invasion 
to the utmost. 

Can anyone show this brief 
statement to be inaccurate? or 
deny two other portentous facts in 
the case, namely, that Benjamin 
Disraeli is Prime Minister of 
England, and his man, Robert 
Lytton, Governor-General of India? 

That a policy from which all con- 
siderations of justice and conscience, 
of right and wrong, are excluded, 
should have the full support of the 
Times, can surprise no one; that it 
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should be countenanced by some 
Englishmen of high character is 
lamentable. Undoubtedly _ their 
opinion and conduct in private 
affairs must be formed upon other 
principles. Can a man escape from 
moral obligations by formally de- 
clining all examination of a ques- 
tion—such for instance as ‘Ought 
weto coerce Afghanistan ? ’—save on 
the ground of expediency ? or pre- 
vent pure expediency being indis- 
tinguishable from pure selfishness ? 

Allthese Aggressionists allow that 
Russia is not blamable in the least 
for her gradual advances in Asia ; 
absolutely necessary advances, all 
declare, as by natural law; the Czar 
himself powerless to arrest them. 
Such have been England’s advances 
in Hindostan ; such are Russia’s in 
Turkestan. Now, in Heaven’s name 
(‘and shall I couple Hell ?’), has no 
statesman thought of making good 
friends of England and Russia? 
Could any idea be more rational, 
more practical, more prudent, more 
humane? And alas! could any 
idea be more opposite to the whole 
course of policy pursued by our pre- 
sent Premier P 

England may yet have bitter 
cause to remember 1878—the fa- 
mous year which gave her ‘ Peace 
with Honour.’ 


The diction of social life among 
the educated is at present vague, 
unpoetic, and corrupt; so also is 
our public writing and public ora- 
tory, which, indeed, being addressed 
to the hour, must use the phrases 


of it. It is proper for men of lite- 
rature, and it is their duty, to uphold 
our noble tongue from these de- 
basements. This, in truth, though 
a subordinate, is a very. impor- 
tant function of literature, and 
especially of the flower of literature, 
Poetry—namely, to preserve and to 
improve Language, Thought’s pal- 
pable body, in health and beauty. 
Many words and phrases now in 
common use are less than half- 
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alive; blood from the intelligent 
vital source hardly enters their cold 
lumpish substance. Human speech 
of this kind resembles the skin of 
‘the horny girl,’ which was turned 
into warts all over; smiles and 
blushes, and every sympathetic 
change, hopelessly and hideously 
encrusted. But a pure style reminds 
us of the poet’s words in speaking 
of a beautiful woman— 


‘You might almost say her body 
thought.’ 


The greatest of social questions 
is not land or monarchy or women’s 
rights, but Education ; not merely 
or mainly alphabetic education, but 
moral and practical training, for- 
mation of good habits of mind and 
body, and in the first place obedience, 
self-control, punctuality and dili- 
gence; then, as far as_ possible, 
apportionment of fit labour to 
each and to all, and exaltation of 
their pleasures. Fit labour for 
each; fit pleasure for each; both 
within wholesome limits. 

The best system of national edu- 
cation is that which can measure 
and provide for the varied natural 
capacities of mankind; nourishing 
all that is good, counteracting all 
that is harmful. What is good and 
what is harmful may not be judged 
absolutely, but according to the 
wisdom of the time and country, 
embodied in experienced, unselfish 
men; and the highest wisdom 
means also the truest, soundest, 
most thoroughly practical. 

The loftiest conceivable theory 
of education is not too fine-spun to 
be applicable to the dullest and 
coarsest human material. Given 
any human creature, what is the 
right aim for his education? It 
can be given infallibly im six 
words :—To make the best of him. 
Neither more nor less than that-is 
the right aim of education. 


Sir George Bowyer’s recent re- 
marks about teaching singing 
Zu 
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appear to me curiously wrong. Only 
two per cent. of English children 
are capable of learning to sing! I 
am more ready to believe that only 
two per cent. would be found incap- 
able, and I have the strongest convic- 
tion that all young folk, especially 
among the populace, ought to be 
taught part-singing. Then, when 
two or three meet, they have a 
resource beyondsmoking and drink- 
ing and talking trash, an amuse- 
ment which develops skill and 
attention, while it soothes, refreshes, 
and, without impurity, delights even 
the sensual nature. 


We ought to fix our thoughts on 
results more, on the machinery less. 
The machinery of life is too promi- 
nent; the means overbear and eclipse 
the object. In our dress, furniture, 
food, society, amusements, in our 
education, worship, government, 


we are continually displaying and 
bragging of our elaborate and costly 


machinery, as if that in itself were 
something to be proud of, and as if 
to obtain equal (say only equal) 
results by simpler and cheaper 
means would not be an improve- 
ment in each and every department. 
All this machinery, and- the watch- 
ing, oiling, repairing of it—ma- 
chinery, much of it, to peel an apple 
or draw a cork,—how dear it costs 
us all! Are our lives so much too 
long and too happy, that we must 
invent ways of putting the innocent 
to prison and oakum-picking ? 


Perhaps what of best we get 
from others is more like a fra- 
grance, a musical sound, than any- 
thing more tangible—a sympathy, 
delicate, enchanting, evanescent. 

And how easily we are deceived— 
how like sometimes are odours of 
decay, are common sounds indis- 
tinctly heard, to the choicest scents, 
the finest music ! 


Two facts make life diffieult—a 
certain resistance in the nature of 
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things, and the absurdity of hu- 
man creatures. The latter is the 
more troublesome of the two, and 
not necessary in its present de- 
gree. It might surely be much 
abated. We can hardly expect to 
abolish stupidity and ignorance, 
envy and malice, folly and pur- 
blind selfishness ; but the health of 
society in general might be vastly 
improved in every organ and every 
fibre of its frame by a habit of men. 
tal honesty — sincerity — simplicity ; 
and this habit might, I think, by 
education and inheritance, become 
general property, instead of its 
opposite, which now vitiates all. 


You judge the Poet’s mind by 
his written and published poems, 
Suppose you can do this aright, 
you have still omitted from your 
estimate his myriad of unwritien, 
and far finer. 


In judging of men and _ their 
utterances, there are two things 
not usually taken full account of, 
namely, Mobility and Insincerity : 
Mobility, or variation of mood; 
Insincerity, or want of meaning, 
want of intention, want of honesty, 
want of truthfulness. 


Can one wonder at the obscure 
and tortuous manner in which 
Rabelais, Erasmus, and others have 
often expressed themselves, seeing 
how far the literary men of our 
own freer time are from being open 
and sincere, and how much their 
writing differs from their private 
talk and their real thinking ? 


It might perhaps be taken as 
evidence of our being in a day of 
small things when Magazine Kdi- 
tors reproduce poems (why not tales 
also ?) which have already appeared 
in public, but which, however fami- 
liar to ‘old-fogy’ readers, may be 
supposed new to many of the new 
generation. The practice of repro- 
ducing a good thing, nay, giving 
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it to us again and again, is one which 
Iam far from disliking. I wish the 
Retrospective Review were still go- 
ing on, and willing to dust and set 
forward in a good light forgotten 
modern things as well as ancient. 
It is curious that this Review is now 
counted more valuable than any 
of its haughty rivals in the perio- 
dical world, past or present. You 
may have Hdinburghs or Quarterlies 
for almost butterman’s price, but 
the Retrospective is worth its first 
cost or more. Nevertheless when 
one opens one’s new Magazine, with 
that vague expectation which has 
survived so many disappointments, 
and sees a Poem in large type, 
covering several pages, it does take 
you aback to find it a familiar 
piece which perhaps (as was my 
case with both The New Sirens and 
Love in the Valley) you have had 
for many @ year in your memory 
and on your bookshelf. Love in 
the Valley, however, while not 
other effectively than it was of 
old, has received many dainty addi- 
tions. There was nothing said of 
its having been published before, 
and some of the critics showed 
that it was entirely new to them. 
But how, in this deluge of printer’s 
ink, can even critics, even editors 
themselves, be expected to remem- 
ber much? The Fortnightly Review 
for October presents as a novelty 
to the British Public a summary of 
‘a Chinese Romance’ (Iu-Kiwo-Li, 
or The Two Fair Cousins); but 
the British Public had already, 
gratefully or otherwise, received 
through Fraser’s Magazine, just four 
years ago, a much fuller summary 
of the same romance, under the 
title of ‘A Chinese Love-Story.’ 


The inventive man is the great 
man. 


Not merely for Tradesman but 
for Poet, now-a-days, a conscience 
is an expensive luxury; meaning 


being the last thing demanded of 
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him, accuracy and honesty not in de- 
mand at all. A mean minor Deity, 
in fact (sometimes worshipped under 
the name of ‘ Dodge’), is now in the 
ascendant in human affairs. 


From eighteen to twenty-five 
(broadly) are perhaps with most 
people the years of their enjoy- 
ment of written poetry. But in 
these years experience is com- 
paratively scanty and judgment 
immature; and in these years, 
therefore, the best poetry is not 
likely to be the most acceptable. 
Something showy and striking, 
robed in the fashions of the 
day, is wha usually catches the 
young reader. What remedy? I 
see none, except the gradual incul- 
cation of true principles of taste ; 
for such exist, but have never yet 
been thoroughly sifted out and set 
in order. Sa 

I could name several people to 
whom I used to talk in frank and 
friendly manner, my very best and 
most intimate talk, trusting in their 
comprehension and sympathy ; but 
this puzzled and vexed them— 
I was queer, gauche, troublesome, 
Very well: I saw my mistake after 
a while; and now, when we are 
thrown together, I no longer at- 
tempt real conversation, but ex- 
change civil nothings, and we agree 
capitally. 


Men who apply their human in- 
tellect to the attractive portray- 
ment of sensual pleasure (far be- 
low brutish)—are these evil-doers 
or no? What shall be said of wri- 
ters, men of genius, addressing mil- 
lions of minds in every part of the 
world, and generations yet unborn, 
who thus do their utmost to pollute 
and degrade Human Nature ? 

Can a man do anything more 
practically diabolic than leave be- 
hind him a book of this kind ? 
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It is a great fault in wit when 
it produces its effect by lowering ; 
by directing our attention to mean 
particulars, and destroying a noble 
general view. 


Had the doctrine of Divine Right 
of Kings lingered on to the present 
day, Modern Dress and Photography 
would have given it the finishing 
stroke. There can never be a Grand 
Monarqueagain unless fall-bottomed 
wigs come back—which is incon- 
ceivable. The Caliph’s prestige was 
doomed from the day he put on a 
frock-coat and fez. Look at our 
European Royalties in the shop- 
windows. A military gniform helps 
little or nothing; it is essentially 
the same as Colonel Brown’s and 
General Thompson’s. Asiatic Dig- 


nities are better off, with their 
turbans or strange caps, jewels, 
flowing robes ; but, apart from these 
lendings, the man of whom we are 
all talking (much against his wish, 


poor fellow), Shere Ali, has, so far 
as our means of judging go, the 
look of a high personage, thought- 
ful, dignified, resolute, quiet; some- 
thing in his face of the Chandos 
portrait of Shakespeare. It is, of 
course, the duty of our comic papers 
to represent him as an ape. 


‘ Citizen’ has a much finer sound 
to my ear than ‘ Patriot,’— the 
Ciwis Romanus of old, imitated or 
parodied by the French citoyen. The 
word has all but gone out of use in 
this sense, and, what is much worse, 
I fear the sense itself is well-nigh 
lost. ‘ Patriotism,’ I must repeat, 
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may easily be a form of intense self- 
ishness; its ground-idea is exclu- 
siveness. ‘ Citizenship’ is inclusive, 
making one family of many persons, 
without implying infringement of 
the still wider rights of Humanity. 
It is indeed only as chapters in the 
History of Humanity that the his. 
tories of nations can claim our 
highest interest. 

We are living at this moment 
nominally under a constitutional 
monarchy, but really under a fur. 
tive dictatorship, which first follows 
its own plans and then says to Par. 
liament, ‘This much is done and 
cannot be undone: no use in dis- 
cussing it now: consider how to 
help us in carrying out what we 
have begun.’ No one whosoever 
has ventured to defend the course 
which the Indian Government has 
taken, and which has led us to the 
brink of a fathomless gulf of war. 
The Times (Oct. 22) guards itself 
(but not England) against the fu- 
ture by declaring, ‘We have never 
concealed our preference for a 
wholly different course,’ adding that 
for all the consequences ‘the Indian 
Government is responsible.’ But 
what meaning have these words? 
Suppose fifty millions of money 
and fifty thousand lives thrown 
away by ‘errors in our Afghan 
policy,’ and these errors brought 
home to certain men, what shape 
will their responsibility take? Is 
there any chance in these days of 
seeing Westminster Hall and the 
Tower put to their old uses ? 
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